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Philanthbopt i» essentially cosmopolitan. It knows no dis- 
tinctions of caste or country, but, like the pure faith from which 
it emanates, embraces the whole human race. We do not feel 
that we owe an apology to our readers for introducing to tbeir 
notice a movement which is rapidly eztendiog to all portions of 
VOL. VL — KO. I. 1 
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2 The Me/ormaiory Movement in ^gland. 

the civilised world, and wbich cannot be without interest to those 
who are engaged in carrying out the jadicial system of our Anglo- 
Indian Kinpire. 

There is something jarring at times in the application of new 
names to old things, and philanthropy would have sounded more 
familiar had it called itself by its pristine name of " brotherly 
kiTe." There is a distinction, no doubt, between the ordinary 
virtue of charity and modem philanthropy, which may almost be 
regarded as the offspring of the last two centuries. Christianity 
had existed for nearly eighteen hundred years, and during that time 
we trust that Beveral myriads of Christians had died in the 
unction of charity, before John Howard inculcated the amelioration 
of prisons, or William Wilbetforce urged the abolition of negro 
slavery. Philanthropy is an extension or generaliaing of the 

[irinciple of charity upon the basis of modern science and know- 
edge. Christianity tends towards certain general principles which 
form no part of its immediate action upon individual souls. For 
instance, many a good Christian has been a slave-holder, and yet 
his religion, nglitly understood, tends to the abolition of slavery. 
So also many thousands of the faithful have been, and are, 
soldiers, and yet Christianity tends to the cessation of war. It ia 
thus that the generalities of modern philanthropy may be consi- 
dered as developments of the original virtue of charity, which was 
presented to Christians, in the first place, as an individual prin- 
ciple of action. 

John Howard, who was one of the prt^enitors of modern 
philanthropy, may be regarded as the forerunner of this particular 
movement to which we deairo to introduce our readers. The 
miserable and cruel system of prison discipline which, before his 
. time, existed in almost every country in Christendom, was founded 
upon the erroneous notion of retaliation. " An eye for an eye, 
and a tooth for a tooth," are the principles ofthedivinelawof the 
Old Testament, and are founded upon the great truth of God's 
hatred for sin and the chastisements which he has always attached 
to it. Christianity, while it acknowledges the evils of sin, is 
prohibited by its rule of mercy from dealing out vengeance against 
it. The only principle upon which, as Christians, we can properly 
inflict temporal punishment, seems to be that of prevention. At 
all events this became the great cry of philanthropy, in its 
endeavour to ameliorate the condition of prisons in almost every 
country in Christendom. This was the second phasis in the move- 
ment, but there was a further step to which the originators of our 
penitentiaries and model prisons had not yet attained. The 
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well-constructed gaol, witli its converging corridors ventilated and 
heated with hot tur, its separate cells provided with cranks, ot 

arranged for industriai and reproductive discipline, its cleanliness, 
order, and excellent sanitary condition, were found ineffective in 
one most important respect, namelj, in producing the reformation 
of tlie criminal. Philanthropy had not done half its work when 
it had only succeeded in persuading society to refrain from 
vengeance and cruelty. The mission of Chiistianity remained 
unaccomplished until the criminal could be converted Into 
i penitent. The third phosis in the amelioration of prison disci- 
pline is, therefore, the reformatory movement. 

Early in the present century several isolated experiments were 
made in various countries to reform juvenile criminals. In 
ethical as in the natural sciences, discoveries are often contempora- 
neous. The human mind having arrived at certain premises 
throuph a similarity of knowledge and the intercommunication of 
thought, simultaneously adopts the natural conclusions to which 
they lead. Thus In England, in Germany, in America, and in 
France, often without any collusion and within a few years of each 
other, reformatory schools for Juvenile criminab sprang into 
existence. 

It has been usual to trace reformatories to the " Cohniet 
Agrieoks," first established by Pestalorai,in Switzerland, more than 
eighty years ago ; but the first decided attempt to reform juvenile 
criminals seems to have been that of the Philanthropic Society 
founded by Robert Toung in 1788. These were isolated sparks 
which were not destined to burst into a flame until many years later. 
One of the first reformatory schools, in the modern acceptation of 
the word, was that founded by the Magistrates of Warwickshire, 
at Stretton, on Dunsmore, in 1818, when the boys were employed 
in i^ricultural labour. Tliat attempt was before its age, and 
unfortunately &iled through a want of interest in the public, and 
when its first founders were no longer able to direct its operations. 

The next reformatory movement, in point of date, seems to be 
that ofthe United States of America, when the New York House of 
Kef uge was opened in 1824, and the Philadelphia House of Refuge 
in 1826. Both these Institutions are still in existence and pros- 

f Bring. Like the English PJiilantbropic Society, they appear to 
Bve sprung into being without any external promptings. They 
have been imitated in several other cities in the Union, where the 
system seems to meet with general approval. They are not, 
however, founded upon the European principle, which originated 
in the Banhe Bans at Hamburgh, and was perfect«d by M. Da 
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Metz at Mettray, samely, that of tlie " Gdtmie Agrieole." All 
English authorities on leformatories seem at leDg;th to have &llen 
in with the fundamental notion that " in a boys' school agricul- 
tural vrork should, If possible, be made the principal standing 
occupation." We are quoting one of the very greatest and most 
experienced of our juvenile reformers, Miss Carpenter, the 
founder of the Kingswood, and the superintendent of the Bed 
L^Kige Reformatory at Bristol. She goes on to say : " The 
healthful invigorating inQuence of country out-door labour in the 
midst of the works of nature, has been frequently dwelt on, and 
can be hardly overstated both in its moral and its physical effects. 
Agricultural work ia of a very varied nature ; it affords an 
innocent and pleasing excitement ; it calls into action, all the 
muscles, and gives a strength and flexibility to the frame of boys, 
which they would not acquire so well by any other means. It is 
thus a good preparation for any subsequent trade in which it 
may be thought well to instruct them, as well as peculiarly 
calculated U> fit them for emigration. All should, in general, be 
trained to it in the first instance, and should be occupied in it a 
part of every day. The care of animals has been found to have a 
beneficial moral effect, and awakens the kindly sympathies." 

This was the very principle which some of the earlier ^orts, 
and, among others, the English Philanthropic Society and the 
pnjectoTS of the American Houses of Refuge, had entirely 
overlooked. 

The great Philadelphian Institution, before mentioned, con> 
tained, on the first at January 1855, three hundred and sixty-fonr 
inmates, of whom 251 were white, and 113 coloured hoys and 
girls. The report named at the head of our article, states that 
much difficulty had been experienced in finding industrial em- 
ployment for the boys, owing to a diminished demand tot 
manufactured articles during the past year. In the white depart- 
ment the boys had been hired out to a razor-strop manufikcturer, 
who contracted with the institution for their services. The report 
states tiiat the contract had lately been withdrawn, and that the 
deficiency of employment consequent upon this withdrawal had 
only been partially eapplied by the manufacture of slates. The 
institution had subsequently sustained a further reverse in the 
loss of a contract for book-binding, thus leaving the manufacture 
of cane seats, slates, and umbrella-furniture, as the ftiture 
employments for the boys, who were kept out of work until the 
new workshop buildings could be placed in a condition for their 
oceiipant^. Hitherto, a considerable proportion of the boys had 
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been seat oi^to work at the maDubctories, bnt in consequence of 
tbe withdrawM of two importsat contracts, it became necessaiy to 
provide accommodation for them at home. The report goes on 
to state that the boys in tlie coloured department vere engaged 
in the manuracture of umbrella-furniture, and the making and 
mending of shoes for the inmat«s of the white as nell as the 
etJoured department. Unfortunately, " the contractor for the 
manufacture of umbrella-furiiitare had not been able to employ 
steadily as lai^ a number as formerly ; and throughout the year 
a eonsiderahU fjortion of the male omalei have been engaged but 
for a smalt part of the time at any industrial employmmt, save 
sewing and imitting, whi^ mdka little or no pecuniary rdum to 
the in^U^Uion." 

If any confirmation were required (^ the remarks of Miss Car- 
penter, or the views of M. De Metz, we should find it in the report 
of the Philadelphian Refuge. Even setting aside the question- 
able position taken up by some of the more zealous managers of 
tefbrniatoriea, that by teaching the boys a trade you are placing 
them in a better sonal petition than the children of honest 
labourers, there is always a greater difficulty in providing for 
artisans or handicraftsmen of any kind, than for the ordinary 
tillers and delvers of the soil. Whether be remains at home ot 
emipates to a colony, the ordinary labourer, and more especially 
<me who is accomplished in farm husbandry, is tolerably certain 
to obtain employment. The artisan, on the other hand, is in 
danger of finding the market overstocked. The demand for 
labour in husb.'kndry is so far greater than tlftt of any puticolar 
handicraft, even those of shoem^ing and tailoring, which are often 
at fault for want of it. It is found, too, that the ordinary system 
of apprenticeship is exactly adapted to supply the labour market 
with the requisite number of artisans in these common trades, 
and hence if you introduce additional hands from other sources, 
the market is immediately glutted. If this evil is felt with regard 
to the common trade of uioemaking, which is unquestionably in 
great requisition, what must be tbe resnlt of an oversupply of 
umlffella-makers, or of manutacturers of cane seats, slates, and 
razor-strops ? It is not, however, to be presumed that the 
managers of tbe Refuge erercontemplatedtnming their boys adrift 
to make razor-strops and umbrellas in every village of the Union. 
The fact is, as they themselves state, tliat they find very great 
difficulty in employing their boys at all, and as their superin- 
tendent declares, they laboured under very great disadvantage in 
not having all th«i boys employed. Then is only one remedy 
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tot this. Ttie school of the English Philanthrophic Society was 
once similarly situaCeil, and foiinU nn effective cure in the example 
of Mettray, wliich its able chaplain, the Rev. Sydney Turner — ■ 
who, as we are pleased to say, is now appointed to the office 
of Government Inspector of R^ormatories — has followed with 
fiignal success at Kedliill.* 

An agricultural training possesses this great advantage over 
any other, that it provides the boys with an article for which they 
can always find a market in after life. In America the case may 
be different, and we understand that whatever difficulties may 
have been felt in furnishing employment within the walls of their 
refuges, there has always been an immediate demand for the 
services of the boys as soon as they have left these institutions. 
It is possible, too, that, owing to the great emigration of Ivish 
agricultural labourers, artisans and handicraftsmen may find a 
readier disposal of their industry than ploughmen and diners. 
It is certain that this security of employment has hitherto been 
the main cause of the success of the American rtJuges, which 
has been so great as to have led to a very widely-spread system 
of reformatory discipline in that country long before its develop- 
ment in Europe. It will probably be found, however, that as 
population increases, the demand for artificers will become less 
certain, and we think we can trace symptoms of the growth of 
such a^ tendency in the report before us, wtiere it is stated that 
" there has been a greatly diminished demand for manufactured 
articles throughout America during the past year," Whether this 
really means for the articles tliemselves, or for the labour, we 
cannot tell ; but the latter conclusion appears the more probable. 
The reformatory training of the boys should unquestionably 
have reference, above all things, to their after lives, but we cannot 
help thinking that even granting the demand which exists in 
America for handicraftsmen, there are advantages in farm labour 
which cannot be attained through a more sedentary training. 
We prefer appealing to the testimony of one experienced in the 
matter, and will therefore quote the words of Mr. James Edmond 
Harries, the Governor of the Hurst Refuge, Walton -on -Thames, 
to whose able Essay on Boys' Reformatories, the second prize 
was awarded by the Reformatory and Refuge Union since the 
commencement of the present year. He says : — 

" Any sedentary labour, such as tailoring, shoemaking, &c., 
or in fact any shop-work where lads are huddled together in large 
nnmbers, cannot be considered advantageous to inoral training. 
Tbesilent system tends to a depression of spirits ; while with no 
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restraint, or even such moderate restriction as an industrial 
teacher maj tie expected to be able to enforce, there remains a 
tendencj to too much levity, loquacity, contamination, and rest- 
lessness. Therefore, however desirable it may be to teach each 
lad to mend his own clothes, it is not advisable to teach either 
tMloring or shoemaking in reformatories or refuges, with a view 
to the lads following such as their trade in future life. It is 
maintained that such trades never can be effectively taught in 
snch schools. Experience teaches that although some may be* 
come expert in a few months, not one in fifty ever follow such 
training as their trade. It may be concluded that no handicraft, 
where large numbers are kept together almost stationary during 
their work, can be considered conducive to efTectual moral train- 
ing. Hence, is it not desirable that all reformatories and refuges 
should be established in the country, where the inmates can 
breathe a healthy atmosphere, and escape both the moral and 
physical contamination of crowded cities ; removed from their 
old haunts and former companions, to begin the world anew under 
a more favourable sanitary regulation than they may have ever 
experienced before?" " Tnese remarks," he observes, " may he 
considered digressive, but they are necessary as an introduction to 
what the writer has found to be by far the most desirable occu- 
pation for the inmatesof our schools, viz,, the cultivation of the 
soil. If it be correct that trades cannot be taught effectually in 
our schools, it is obvious that agricultural labour is the best 
training that can be given, inasmuch as it does not require much 
skill ; is the last preparation for those who are destined to emi- 
grate ; is a healthy and invigorating work, well calculated to 
develop the muscle and strengthen the frame, and an occupation in 
vkich proficiency i» more easily attained." 

Most of the earlier attempts at rerormatories in Germany, as 
elsewhere, were established upon the system of training boys to 
trades ; but the agricultural plan may be considered to have first 
taken its rise in Switzerland and Prussia, whence it found its way 
into Dr. Wichern's celebrated establishment of the Ranhe Ilaus, 
near Hamburgh, which was commenced in 1833. Dr. Wichern 
had been in the habit of visiting the wretched alleys of Ham- 
burgh, a city notorious for thelai^e proportion of its destitute 
and criming population. A small band of philanthropists, of 
whom he was one, were burning to remedy this state of things. 
They hired a cottage surrounded by a few acres of land. Dr. Wi- 
chern filled it with a number of juvenile vagrants. As tli§ num- 
ber increased fresh cottages were built, and at the present mo- 
ment the establishment is a hamlet consisting of upwards of twenty 
houses. The peculiarity of the Hanhe Haijs consistA in the small 
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bmilies of wliicb it ie composed. Dr. Wichern's plan is to locate 
not more tlian twelre or fifteen children in eacli houae, and eveiy 
house is mani^d by a Buperintendeot and four or five brothers, 
under the direction of s young candidate for holy orders in the 
Lutheran communion. These "brothers" are young men of from 
twenty to thirty years of age, of the very best character from the 
class of meclianics, who undergo a training of three or four years, 
after which they devote their life to such and similar establish- 
ments. A few years since the English public were surprised by 
the discovery that sisterhoods were not limited to the Romaa 
communion, but that large establishments of women, devoted to 
works of mercy, had for some time flourished among the Protes- 
tants x>f Germany. Thegoodexample was not lost upon us. There 
are charitable objects of such a nature that no marned or unmar- 
ried ladies, fettei«d by the ties of domestic life, can well undertake 
them, and this great fact and its remedy seemed to receive their 
confirmation amid the terrible carnage of Sebastopol. We should, 
probably, do well to learn a second lesson from our German 
neighbours, and thus open a career to hundreds of young men of 
the middle class, whose vocation would lead them to devote their 
lives to objects of Christian philanthropy. The young " brothers" 
from the Ranhe Haus not only get employment as managers of 
reformatory schools all over Germany, but they are enlisted as 
heads of all sorts of charitable establishments, such as hospitals 
and asylums. The Government of Wirtembei^ employed six 
of them in a prison, where tliey were dressed in the common prison 
dress, and set to live and work with the prisoners for the purpose 
of reforming them. They are also employed as schoolmasters, 
" colporieurg," city missionaries, and Scripture readers. Mr. 
George Bunsen, in his evidence before a select committee of the 
House of Commons in 18&2, stated that the poor Germans in 
London were visited by three German city missionaries, all 
" brothers" from the Ranhe Hans, and that o&ers were labouring 
with equal devotion in Pans, in Naples, and in Constantinople. 

M. De Metz professedly founded Mettiay upon the model of 
the Ranhe Haus. £arly in the reign of Louis Philippe, the 
French Government had appointed a commission to inquire into 
the best means of reforming juvenile criminals. That commission 
arrived at the conclusion that agricultural training was best cal- 
culated to accomplish the object in view. M. De Metz himself, 
at that time President of the Court of Appeal in Paris, vas a 
member of this commission. He was deputed, together with M. 
L£on Faucher, to inspect the Colonies Agrieelea already founded 
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bythflGowmmettta of Belgium and Holland as establtslinienU 
for peDol servitude and for pauperism. The nnsatisfactorf con- 
dition of these State institutions induced M. De Aletz to pursue 
his reseuxhes into Germany, nhere Ite became acquainted with 
the Ranhe Haas at Hamburgli. He was so deeply impressed by 
vhat he saw there, and so thoroughly satisfied as to what was the 
true system {br juvenile reforniatOTies, that he returned to Pons, 
utd, resigning his high judicial appointment, determined to devota 
hifiuelf to the voluntaiy work of establishing a Oolome Agrieelt 
for yonng criminals. An old friend and former schoolfellow 
JMned him in the great work. This latter, the Vicomte de 
Court^ttes, gave up his estate at Mettray, near Tours, for the 
purpose, and in 1B39 the two friends set to work in earnest to 
establish the colony. 

The self-denying spirit in which these Giiisti&n philanthro- 
pists embarked iu their undertaking, reminds us of tne achievfr' , 
ments of some of the early saints. No work could be found more 
truly worthy of such pure self-denial, since it is indeed part and 
parcel of the Gospel mission. Miss Carpenter has thus admira- 
bly equressed this truth in her late essay, which is given in ths 
February number of the "Philanthropist," cited at the commence- 
ment of our article. "The work of a reformatory," says thii 
eminent folbwer of De Metx, " approaches more nearly than any 
other which can be imacined to that for which the Saviour came 
into the world — ' to som: and to save that which is lost' — to lead 
back sinners from the error of their ways, to rescue soub from 
death, to cover a multitude <^sins." 

After building a certain number of houses capable of containing 
40 boys each, the two philanthropists, beeping la view the 
" brotherhood" at the Ranhe Haus, opened a traming school fot 
the purpose of preparing a number of young men as superinten- 
denU. These superintendents receive salanes, and two or thres 
of them are located in each house of 40 boys, which is called a 
" family." Here is a falling-off from the more perfect super- 
vision of Dr. Wichem's institution , where there are no fewer than 
fbnr or five brothers in each cottage of from twelve to fifteen chil- 
dren. M. De Metz confesses that he should have preferred 
smaller families, and one of our reformatory authorities, who has 
studied ' Mettray most profoundly, has declared his conviction 
that, " taking into account the necessary consideration of economy 
of cost, and some other matters ofconveniencein point of discipline, 
perhaps about twenty-five under one roof is the best number. 
Such at l«B8t," he lays, " is the opinion which I found expressed 
VOL. VI. — KG. I. 2 
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by De Metz and otbeis, wbo have had most experience in tU« 
matter." 

Id a paper by Lord Brougham, read at the Provincial Meeting 
of the National Reformatory Union, which vas held at Bristol in 
August last, it is stated, upon the authority of M. Dachatel, 
formerly Minister of the Interior, that — 

" Of 669 bojs received in six jears, 197 were placed out as 
reformed, of whomooly 12 have relapsed. The deaths are under 
two in the hundred jearly, and many constitutions enfeebled by 
disease have been restored to aonnd health. The (annual) 
expenses are between £11 and £12 a head. The extent of 
ground is about 500 acres of middling land. The boys are dis- 
tributed into fomUies of forty each, under an ofGcer of the esta- 
bliahmeat called tbe father, and two elder brethren chosen bj 
themselves; no choicehaseverprovedotberwise than well-directed. 
The food and clotbing are plain, but comfortable ; tbe labour 
regular — two-thirda working in the fields and gardens, the rest in 
workshops — the instruction, both secular and religious, is care- 
fully attended to. Punishments are rajely found necessarr, and 
these consist chieSy in restraint from out-door work and from 
waUcing. No restraint toprevent escape is found necessary, the 
conmion remark being, ' We don't want walls at Mettray.' No 
instance of an escape nas ever occurred. Fax from any difficulty 
being found in obtaining places for them, master -workmen, 
farmers and gardeners, are anxious to obtain more than can be 
supplied. Magistrates of towns, curtJs (rectors) of country 
parishes, commanders of regiments, in fine, all under whose 
superintendence they happen to come, bear a willing testimony 
to their eicellent conduct ; and some have so distinguished them- 
selves as to obtain prizes for promotion. They themselves write in 
touching language, expressing their grateful recollections of Met- . 
tray, the spot to which, in the struggles of after life, their eyes are 
often directed, as the Alma Mater which they quitted with regret." 

At the same Bristol Conference at wliich Lord Brougham's 
paper was read, and of which the authorised report stands second 
on our list of publications, the audience assembled at the meeting 
of Section A., at the Queen's Head, were both.intereatfid and 
instructed by the account of Mr. Frederick Hill's visit to Mettray. 
He describes his first impression on approaching Mettray, to have 
been one of astonishment at the utterly defenceless and unguard- 
ed appearance of an establishment which he knew to contain many 
hundreds of juvenile criminals of the worst description. You 
enter a wicket gate, and approach a cluster of houses which have 
the appearance of a hamlet lying in the midst of a rich farm. 
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The chnrcli Torms the central object in the village, and its steeple is 
seen from a considerable distance acroBS theplain. The sacred struc- 
ture, simple and unpretending as it isi gives a tone and character 
to the place. The ^r of Mettray is leligious, and jet religion is 
not obtruded into the system. The utmost caution is exercised 
iu offering the slightest inducement to individual acts of devotion. 
If a boy wishes to be devout he must face the consequences, as 
he would have afterwards to face them in the world. Confession 
and comniunion are made purely optional, and no notice is taken 
by the authorities, whether the boys approach these sacred ordi- 
nances or not. If a boy chooses to communicate, any fault nliich 
he may commit during the ensuing week receives double punish- 
ment. There are two Sunday services in the church, which all 
the boys attend, but on other days they have only family 
prayers in each house. The church is always open, but if a boy 
wishes to enter it for private devotion, he must do so during 
play time, which is very short. Every precaution is taken to 
prevent any hypocriticaj assumption of devotion, a sin to which 
M.' De Metz considers these sort of boys peculiarly liable, if they 
can serve any end of their own by it. 

At first sight, many persons, most hostile to Boman practices, 
might be led to im^ne that their discipline of confession would 
afford a powerful adjunct to a reformatory system. In female 
penitentiaries, the fallen and degraded class for which they are 
established are frequently benefited by opening theirgrief to an 
experienced spiritual guide ; but with these boys the case is wholly 
different, and M. De Metz, although a most devoted and pious 
Roman Catholic, has given it no prominent place in his plan. It 
is obvious that confession presupposes a moral sense, which in 
these boys is entirely wanting. So far from feeling shame, they 
would, in most cases, enjoy a sense of satisfaction in detailing 
those Climes which exhibited their own cleverness and skill. The 
primary work in the reformatory system must be to form in the 
Doys a conscience upon which to work. No good can be done 
until that is achieved; but this is no mere human work, and requires 
pryer and patience in those who undertake these institutions. 

We are told that nothing can exceed the cleanliness and neat- 
ness of the houses at Mettray. The furniture is very simple. 
Each boy takes it in turn to act as servant to the " family," and 
to make the beds foi the household. Tlie bed-rooms servo also 
as eating-rooms, the ventilation being so complete as to prevent 
any injurious consequences. The boys sleep in hammocks, which 
at night are suspended from one end from hooks in the walls, and 
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at the other from moreable poles, which can be taken down and 
replaced in a tew minutes ; so that during the da^ the n>om is 
cle»r for other purposes. The variety of articles id each room, 
and their neat arrangement on shelves, together with the little 
pictures adorning the walls (each of which is a reward for the 
general good conduct of the '- umUj"), " give," we are told, " the 
appearance of a Swiss cottage, or of the chief room in the well- 
ordered cottage of a Scotch peasant, which serves fi)i his kitcfam, 
sitting-ioom, and bed-room.' 

The chief occupation of the boys is farm labour and the phuner 
kind of handicrafb connected with agriculture. This prepare* 
them for their destination in after life ; for, with the exception of 
those who go into the army and navy (and they are a third of 
the whole number), they, most of them, become agricultural 
labourers. A large proportion of these criminal children ai«, 
as might be expected, either orphans, ill^itimate, or the chihlrea 
of convicts. The average period of detention is five years. AU 
who have visited Mettray have been steuck with the superiori^ 
of the countenances and general appearance of the elder boys, 
who have been a considerable time m the colony, over those who 
have recently entered its precincts — a fact which speaks stitHigly in 
favour of the reformatory system. There is a general appeaiancs 
of good health among the boys. Their food is plain, but of good 
quality and well cooked, and their clothing is like that of the 
neighbouring; peasantry, exhibiting no badge of degradation. 

There is one peculiarity in the system of M. De Metz which 
deserves notice, andnhich might be imitated with advantE^e among 
ourselves. We allude to the system of patronage. The mana- 
gers of Mettray find out the destination of the boys about to leave 
them, and place them under the watchful care of nptUron, who 
from time to time corresponds with the institution, and affords 
the boy assistance in case of illness or want of employment. These 
patrons, who are oflien gentlemen living in different parts of the 
country, as well as colonels of regiments, undertake to visit or 
look a^r the youths under their care from time to time, ia order 
to show them that they are not forgotten hj those who have takeq 
an interest in them, and to report periodically to the heads of the 
society at Mettray as to whether they are gomg on sadsfactorily. 
There is a great demand for these boys for various situations, 
which is owing to the excellent tr^ning they receive. 

There are Sisters of Charity to look after the boys who are 
sick. Mr. Frederick Hill, in his admirable paper to which we 
have already referred, and to which we are so muck indebted* 
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■HggertB that tbe working of Metbiy would be stitl further 
improved hj an extended use of this frauale eletneat in its com- 
positioa ', and if, not only in illness, but in health, each " family" 
were superintended by a Sister of Charity, the feminine influ- 
race would do much to soften the general tone, and to impart 
BtUl more of a " family" character to each of these honsebolds. 

During the National Befonnatory Meeting at Bristol last Au- 
gust, Mr. Wheatley, who has established a refermatory ia the 
Weet Riding, and who is well acquainted with the working of 
Mettray, stated that he regarded the system pursued there " as 
too penal ; that the penal idea seemed the prominent one there ; 
ka while the punishments were positiTe, tbe rewards weieonly nega- 
tive — based upon the absence of punishment. The ^ect," he 
•aid, "of this system must be, he feared, to destroy w hinder 
the full development of individual character, fear having a con- 
tracting inBuence." The system of rewards pursued at Metlray 
is collective. It consists in giving a flag called the Draptau 
d'homtetir, to be displayed upon- the house of that " &mily" 
which has had the smallest number of its members panished 
during the week. The advantage of this is, that it gives each 
boy a direct interest in the good conduct of his companions. On 
the other hand it is liable to abuse, and Mr. Wheatley states that 
lie himself discovered that tbe family which had carried off the 
Drapeau for a third time, while he was there, waa lees strict ifi 
its tUscipliDe than the rest, and had consequently administered 
fewetf punishments. 

Fmoce and Germany have unquestionably bdien the lead ia 
the reformatory movement, and have tried the experiment upon 
a bx more extenuve scale Uion has yet been attempted in England. 
Iq the former country the institution at Mettray has led to the 
fwindation of rieven others, of which five are private undertakings; 
and six under the direct authority of Government. Lyons, 
Bordeaux, Rouen, Orieans, and various other cities, now possess the 
inestimable advantages of such establishments. There are about 
4,000 juvenile criminals receivii^ education in them, rescued from 
guilt uid suffering, and beiiw prepared tor their restoration to 
■otnety. Germany is still more m advance. In 1862, thennmber 
of reformatories in Germanr already amounted to sixty-nine, unca 
which poiod it has greatly increased. Besides this, there are 
similar institutions in Swilierland, Sweden, Deomftrlc, Holland, 
asd Russia. A considerable proportion of the German reforma- 
tories were rused by private cnanty and the devoted exertions of 
indiTidnaJs. In many instances the Govemmntt have contested 
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tliemKlves iritli uding and encouraging these private attemptSi 
ratter than endeavour to found such societies upon their own 
account, and we believe that we are right in stating that cliarita- 
ble efforts have invariably proved most successful. 

In England, the movenient has made immense pn^ess during 
the last two years, but it is still immeasurably in arrear of the 
requirements of the counti^. It lias been calculated that the 
annual supply of young offenders who are fit subjects for refor- 
matories, is bom 2,000 to 3,000, and that, assuming them to 
remain three years in the schools, accommodation would be 
required for about 9,000 children at once. The existing refor- 
matories throughout the country are capable of containing about 
2,700 children of both sexes. It is stated that of those who do 
not pass through refonnatories, more than 70 per cent, relapse into 
crime.* 

At jiresent, all that has been efficiently done in England has 
been the work of private and voluntary enterprise. The Govern- 
ment school at Parkhurst was undertaken upon adifierent princi- 
ple, and is conducted in a spirit which is entirely at variance with 
that of the modem reformatories. Up to the present time the 
Grovemment has encour^ed the voluntary movement, which bids 
fair, if left to itself, to supply, in some measure at least, the great 
demand which is felt for these institutions. All the Acts of Par- 
liament which had been passed before the last Session, seemed in- 
tended to act as stimulants to private undertakings. The several 
Acts of 17 and 13 Victoria, chapter 86, passed in 1854, tho 
Amending Act of 18 and 19 Victoria, chapter 87, in 1855, 
and the Act of 1856, proposed and carried by the exertions of Sir 
StaffordNorthcote(I9&20Vict.,chapterl09) all imply that, while 
reformatories are recognised as expedient forthecure ofjuvenile 
crime, the State will but discharge its duty by allowing and en- 
cour^ng individual benevolence to carry out the work. The first 
of the above-named Acts, which Miss Carpenter calls the charter 
of reformatory 6chools,opens by declaring that, "Whereas reforma- 
tory schools for the better training ofjuvenile offenders have been 
and may be established by voluntary contributions in various parts 
of Great Britain, and it is expedient that more extensive use should 

* nie mimba of T(fi}niiBtoriw in Enf^and already certified nnder the 1 Tth and 
18th Tietoila, c. 66, i« thlrty-foiir, c(^d>le of containing about 1,500 chUdreo. 
Thl* nnmbeidooi notindnde thePhUanthropio Sodet/a School at Hedhill, and 
Mreial of the older eitaldiilied refonnatoir muwLi in and aronml tlie metropolii. 
Baddai thi*, there are twanty ecrtifled rMormatorie* in ScQtlond, of wbidi tho 
nnmlwn aieiuMcrtaiii. 
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be madeofsacliiiutitiitionB," certain enactmenU AiSi bemade. 
The numeroiui country gentlemen and otlier phil&nthropiBts nbo 
have practically embarked ia the refbrmatoir movement — the 
Barwick Bakers, the Wheatleysithe Adderleys,the Northcotes, and 
■cores of others who have entered heart and soul into the voluntary 
principle, seem very naturally prepared to defend that principle at 
all hazards. Tlieir consternation may be imagined, vhen they 
noT find thrar boasted charter Ukefy to be set aside by Sir 
George Grey's new Act, brought in with the object of enabling 
Courts of Quarter Sessions to establish new rerormatoriea, and to 
subsidise existing ones by means of a rate, over the expenditure- 
of which they are to exercise a control. This our philanthropists 
consider must tend to the overthrow of all purely individual 
management. 

The promoters of the movement sav, and say truly, that 
personal influence is essential to sound reformatory treatment. 
The results of the Banhe Haus and Mettray would never have 
been produced by a staff of paid officials, especially if they were 
under the economical supervision of a committee of magistrates 
appointed by Quarter Sessions. At the same time, it would be 
quite possible for Grovernment, or any governing body, to select a 
Dr. Wichem, a De Metz, a Bengough, or a Miss Carpenter, and, 
by affording them ample means, to enable them to eitend 
their efibrts to a wider sphere in order to meet the requirements 
of the country. Even tne warmest advocates for the voluntary 
eystem cannot deny the fact of its inadequacy. 

*' We cannot diseuise our conviction," says one of their jour- 
nals, the ' Phllauthropist,' " that the efforts of our country 
gentry, honourable and useful as they are, will be comparatively 
of small account while our metropolis and large towns remain 
neglocted. The crime of our country districts is small in amount, 
and mild in its mischievous and especially its infectious character, 
compared with that of London, Manchester, Leeds, and Liver- 
pool." Wliile Mr. Barwick Baker is clearing Cheltenham of its 
Id twice-convicted boys, there are 2,500 criminals under fifteen, 
living by thefb and vice withiu'ten miles of Charing Cross. How 
can benevolent country squires, or even such philanthropists as 
' Mr. Hanbtiiy or Mr. Bowyer, do much towards stemming this 
amazing torrent of vice? Surely some machinery, besides meie 
individual benevolence, is required to meet the evil ! 

We fully agree with Miss Carpenter and Sir Sufford Northcote, 
that Quarter Sessions and committees of magistrates are not 
qualified to man^e a reformatory. There is somethiog in the 
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m^istwral contact, doBtnictiTa of atl that delkac^ aTtreKtmeirt 
which ia the very esseace of thew institutions. It almost iavaria- 
blj ha[^n8 that ths businesft of Quarter Seasons falls into thv 
hands c^ some two or three plodding, buunsss-like jusdces, vho 
are willing to give up their time to county biisiness &r the Bak» 
of acquiring the county maoagement It rarely occurs that 
these are men of Very enlarged views ; but in almost every instance 
they will be found to be poeaessed of those strict notions of order 
and disciplinet which are the frequent accompanimenla of business- 
like habits. Toothing can be better fitted than they are for the 
regulation of county finance, or for the control of tlie police' 
force and the gaol ; but when it comes to matters which 
require constant supervision and very delicate treatment, tbeysiV' 
obviously disqualified &om directly attempting anything of thB> 
hind. 

Fcfftunatdy w« have a eomewhat apposite parallel in the new 
lunatic asylums. Philanthropists had established the fact that 
the mode of treatjng the insane was not only cruel in the extreme, 
but also inexpedient Mid costly, since it tailed to restore to health 
the victims whom it tortured. These philanthrppists opened 
private asy lams, wherein they demonstrated most conclusively, not 
only that they could effect a cure by humane treatment, but that 
such an effect could only be produced where the institutions were 
confided to the care of very able and experienced man^fers. 
Nevertheless, the County Lunatic Asylum Bill was passed, and 
every county was obliged to levy a rate for the pai^Kwe of building 
and supporting a lunatic asylum on the new principle. Philan- 
thropy in that case rejoiced in the step, which turned out as- 
they had anticipated, a triumph. The Courts of Quarter Sessions 
levied rates, and appointed committees of management and sub- 
committees of inspection, and all without in the least interfering 
with the authority and control of the efficient practical managers. 
The new county asylums are, in all respects probably, superior 
to the beet private institutions. The authorities have sub- 
sidised ths best individual superintendence which could be 
procured, aud have given stability and permanence to institutions 
whidi, if the^ had been dependent upon private benevolence (for 
we are speaking of the pauper establishments), would have been 
insecure and ephemeral. Private a^lums and private reforma- 
tories, especially where, as in the case of a large proportion of 
the latter, they are this creation and possession of single indivi- 
duals, aie obvioualy only temporai^j and it seems desirable that 
where so great an iutemt is at stake as the reformation of the 
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public criminals of the conntiy, then shonld be some security as 
to their permanence. Suppoung Mr. M. or Lord N. were 
to die suddenly, and that their heirs were unwilling to continue 
the reformatories now existing upon their estates, and mainly 
Bopported by them, what would be the consequence? Who 
could prevent the establishments from being broken up, and the 
young criminals being turned adrift upon society ? This want 
of durability, taken in conjunction with the inadequacy of pri- 
vate eSbrts to supply the enormous requirements of the country, are 
the main arauments in favourof Sir George Grey's Bill. We are 
willing to allow that there are certain difficulties to be got over 
in this reformatory question, which do not present themselves in 
that of the county lunatic asylums ; such, for instance, as the 
diversity of religious persuasions. We have never heard the 
point mooted with respect to pauper lunatics, and people seem- 
content to let the poor creatures, of whatever denomination, atteod 
the public services in the chapel and the instructions of the 
chaplais. What wouH the Courts (^ Quarter Sessions do about 
Roman CathoHc and Quaker reformatories ? They cannot in 
justice deny them a portion of those public rates to which all 
contribute. A diversity of religious instruction in the same 
reformatory would be highly objectionable, and still mote so the 
«xcluBion or dilution of that instruction, for the supposed purpo&e 
of rendering it palatable to all denominations of rate-payeis ; but 
these are difficulties which must be ^ced in a country where, as ra 
England, there is an infinite muttjpllcity of sects. 

Nor is the question limited to schools for criminal children. 
The same industrial training which is found so beneficial in 
the case of juveniles tainted with crime, is equally efficacious 
with respect to that far more numerous class of destitute 



and pauper children from which the criminal population is 
supplied, in preserving them from the contamination of crime. 
The cause of industnal district schools for pauper childreu. 



although less exciting to the imagination than that of re- 
formatories for young thieves who have led a romantic career 
of street depredations, is one equally serviceable to the commu- 
nity, and probably more successful in its results. The annals of 
the excellent school at Quatt, in Shropshire, are, in their way, as 
. instructive as those of Mettray. In that school the pauper 
children of four Unions are not only rescued bom the degradmg 
atmosphere of the workhouse, but are truned to habits of 
industiT, which an experience of seventeen years has proved to be 
perfectly efficacious in brealiing them from their early associationsi 
TOL. VI.— wo. I. a 
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and makinfi them good and useful membera of society. It appears 
to ua that in any future legislation upon the subject of these 
institutions, the question of reformatories should not be separated 
from that of pauper schools, and that if the Toluntaiy principle is 
to prevEul in the one case, it should not be refused m the other. 
The satne religious difficulties present themselves in each, and 
might no doubt be got over with the same facility in the crimiDa), 
as they hare been hitherto in the pauper schools. 

If permanence and stability could be given to the voluntary 
system, we cannot help thinkiqg that under those circumstances, 
and assisted by the present high rate of Government allowance, 
that system WAuId be tlie best. There is always a danger of 
routine and something like red-tapeism creeping into institutions 
directly under the control of governing bodies, and the sJiglitest 
admission of such a spirit into reformatories, would be their luin. 
How such permanence and stability cui be given to our English 
reformatories, is a problem which has yet to be solved. The 
Ranhe Haus appears to have provided for the future by its exten-^ 
sive " brotherhood," consisting, as we have already described it, 
of young men who voluntarily enter the establishment and are 
trained to the management of the children. So also at Mettray, 
M. Be Metz is careful to inoculate bis numerous assistants with 
liis views and with his admirable mode of superintendence. The 
English Roman Catholic refoirmatories at St. Bernard's, in Leices- 
terdiire, and at Amo's Court, near Bristol, are managed by religi- 
ous orders of which the permanence is a guarantee to the continu- 
ance of the institutions. Of tlie former we have before ns a report 
just issued, in which it is stated tliat they have already 144 
juvenile delinquents within its walls, and have room fn 300 boys. 
The latter is a refonuato^ for girls, and is under the care of nuns 
of the order of the Good Shepherd— an order founded in France 
within the present century, for the especial purpose for tr^ning or- 
phans, and reforming penitents and criminals. We are informed 
that in every respect this female reformatory stands among the very 
first of the kind in England. Its superiority to most others consists 
in the numerous and skilfully-truned staff who conduct its ma- 
nagement. Besides three assistants and five subordinates, there 
ate ten Asters who devote themselves to the work, one being 
charged with the religious, another with the secular instruction ; a 
third teaches needlework; a fourth presides over the dormitories; 
and thus, we are told, a complete organisation is efiected, and a 
constant supervision kept up. The great want in most English 
reformatories, that of an effective staff, is not felt here. " It is 
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impossible," says the authorised report of the Kational Refbnna- 
tory Union, " to over-estimate the influence which these deioted 
\Tomen, who liavo the adrant^ of rank, high education, and refin- 
ed minds, can bring to bear on the criminals and outcasts com- 
mitted to their core." The same document states that '* several 
of the poor children had begged (aft«r a very short acquaintance 
with the place) to be allowed to stay more than the five years of 
their sentence." 

There seems no reason why tlte same sort of pwmanent 
niai^inety, that of " sisterhoods," should not be adopted in 
other female reformatories in England, or why the system of 
Dr. Wichem's Ranhe Hans should not be inoculated into oar 
male schools for criminals. By such means as these the double 
object of durability, combined with the purely voluntary principle, 
might be amply secured. 

We have said less of the particular efforts now being made ia 
various parts of England than they perhaps deserve, as our object 
has been ta^er to trace the movement to its source, in order to 
ascertain its principles. We cannot, however, altogether pass 
over the great work that is being done by our countrymen, who, 
if they have not produced Dr. Wichern or De Metz, can at all 
events boast of tlie great female apostle of the " movement," ia 
Miss Mary Carpenter. Besides being the authoress of the standard 
work upon the sutgect — we allude to her essay published in 1851— 
fihe may be regarded as the foundress of two of the best reforma- 
tories in England, one for either sex. 

The Kingswood school for boys, occupying a house near Bristol, 
erected by the celebrated John Wesl^ as a school for the sons 
of ministers, was opened by Miss Girpenter and Mr. Russell 
Scott, in September 1852, and remained under their sole man- 
agement until May 1854. At that time it was a joint school for 
boys and girls, but Miss Carpenter, feeling the difficulty of 
reclaiming tjieni while under the same roof, removed the girls to 
Bed Lodge, which bad just been opened iu November of that 
year. The original managers resigned their functions earlj* in 
1854, owing to the dangerous illness of tlie one, and tlie removal 
from the neighbourhood of the other. At that time Mr. William 
Frere, the Senior Judge of ourSiiddBr Court, happened to be in 
Ei^land, and to be residing with his family in the neighbourhood 
of Bristol. Tlte reformatory wag without a manager, when he kindly 
undertook its temporary direction, and continued for nearly a 
twelvemonth to superintend its whole practical management. In 
October 1855, on his return to India, he resigned his charge into 
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ibeliandBof G. H. Beogough, Esquire, who had alreadr iliown his 
aptitude for juvenile reronnation at Mr. Barwick Baker's school 
at Hardvidce, which he had assisted in organising in the spring of 
1 852. In September last Kingswood contained fortj boys, of whom 
the greater proportion were employed in the cultivation often acres 
of land, of whicQ four are pasture. Mr. Jelinger Symons complains 
that the management of the ground is somewhat defective ; but he 
also expresses his regret that the soil is a light loam instead of 
being of a heavier quality. We cannot help thinking that in this 
he is totally at variance with M. De Metz, who considers facility of 
cultivation an encouragement to a class who require, in some 
measure,tobeaIluredtoindustrial pursuits. Outoftliese forty boys, 
twenty-seven were employed on the land (which, by the way, seems 
very insufficient for the purpose), and the remaining thirteen were 
being instructed iu tailoring and shoemaking. Of the school instruc- 
tion, Mr. Symons repoita with unqualified praise. Here, as in 
other reformatories, the managers are occasionally obliged to have 
recourse to severe punishments, and at Kingswood there are three 
strong cells varying in darkness. We observe in nearly all the 
reports of English reformatories, a great frequency of desertions. 
In the last report of Kingswood we are informed that six boys 
had recently absconded. "When we contrast this with the asser- 
tion that no instance of an escape has ever occurred at Mettray, 
and take into consideration the vast difference of extent between 
Kingswood, Hardwicke, Stoke, or Woodbury, with their thirty or 
forty boys, and Mettray with its five hundred, we cannot help feeling 
that there must be something defective in the English schools, and 
that their superintendents have not yet fully mastered De Metz's 
secret of juvenile reformation. 

The Kingswood report exhibits another assailable point in the 
English system: — 

" It is much to be regretted," says this document, " that there 
exists so great a difficulty in ascertaining the fate of the children 
who leave our schools, a difBcultj which your committee fear will 
always exist until some definite system of what the French call 
' 'patronage,' is regularly organised in this country. If the un- 
dertaking to procure employment for those who leave our schools 
be felt to be a difficulty, very much good might still be effected 
if persons in oar large towns and country districts would under- 
take to vatch over and report the progress, from time to time, of 
any boy or girl who by our means was idaoed out in the district 
in which they resided. Not only would the more constant and 
accurate intelligence, which would thus be gained, be a great 
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fncouri^meiit to tlie conductors of the school, and to the children 
still there, but it Toold assure the newlj-enuuidpE^ed scholar 
that after he had passed from the reformator; he Tould not 
escape the knowledge and approval, or disapproval, of those to 
whose ctpiuion be had been accustomed to attach no incoosiderabls 
Importance." 

Surely in such a country as England it vould be easv to 
vrganise a system of " patronage" similar to that nhich H. De 
Metz lias established in France. All tliat would be required to 
-effect it, would be a little leal and trouble upon the part of reform- 
atory managers, who must all be interested in tlie step. 

When it had been determined to separate the girls from the 
boys in the Ringswood reformatory, Miss Mary Carpenter under- 
took the si^rintendence of Bed Lodge, vhitliei the girls were 
removed. This female scliool contained, in 1856, forty-one (pris, 
of whom thirty-seven were under sentences, and four were volun- 
teers. We are informed, in the report of the present year, that 
" in the general discipline of the school it is attempted to combine 
strict and steady control, attention to order and regularity, and 
firmness in maintuning obedience, with that true love for the 
children, and evident desire to promote their comfort and happi- 
ness by all reasonable meads, which can alone call forth a return 
«f love in them, and inspire at the same time both respect and 
confidence. They are taught that they are sot placed in the 
school as a punishment, but to savetliem from those consequences 
which must inevitably Follow a continuance in their former mode 
of life. As the superintendent only is acqusunted with their 
former delinquencies, they have now the opportunity of beginning 
with a new character, which their own future conduct must mun- 
tain. Tliey are charged never to speak of their past miEdeeds and 
associations; so much progress has now beenmade in this, that while 
in the early period of the school girls gloried in their former shame, 
recounted with ex^geratlons their ancient transgressions, and fre- 
quently indulged in what may be designated * gaol gossip' — it is 
now feltby the school to be a serious offence for any one to allude 
to the past history of any girl, and the gaol is only occasionally 
referred to with shame, in private interviews with a teacher, as 
' the place I came from.' This kind of treatment of coarse 
entails more difficulty than a system of stem repression, but is 
already attended with far better lesults. Though a principle of 
steady obedience has not gained that firm footing which it is hoped 
that it will have in anotl^year, and though the order and regu- 
larity is notowhat we may expect hereafter, the children love tiieir 
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teachers, and have an evident confidence that even the punish- 
meot inilictedb)' them is intended solely fbr their benefit." 

The industrial training of Miss Carpenter's school consists in 
vashing, cooking, and house-viork. They take in irashing, and 
thus gain some remuneration for theii work. Besides this, the 
girls are taught plain sewing and knitting, and orders are sent to 
the schools for such articles as aie there made. 

Before closing this account of Miss Carpenter's schools, we feel 
that it may be interesting to our readers to observe the mode 
recommendod-by that eminent philanthropist for the division of 
the day in these institutions : — 

BOTS. 

6 A. H. — Rise, private prayer, washing and dressing, beda 

turned down. 
6-30 School. 

8 Family worship, breakfast and play, 

9 Work in garden, classes, tailoring, ahoemi^n^, &c. 
12-45 Wash, and prepare for dinner. 

1 Dinner and ph^y- 

2 Work as before ; those in the forenoon in doors, now 

in the garden. 
4-45 Waah, and prepare for supper. 

5 Supper and play. 

6 School, family worship. 
8 Bed. 

Girls. 
6 A. M. — Rise, private prayer, wash and dress, beds turned down. 
6-30 Knitting and preparation of sewing, learning hymn 
and reading, 

8 Family worship, and breakfast. 

9 House-work for the whole school. 
10 School ; older girls at washing, &c. 
12-30 Piay in the garden. 

1 Dinner and play. 

2 Sewing. 

5 Supper and play. 

6 Knitting ; older girls, school, and familr worship. 
8 Bed. ^ " J y 

Her table for Sunday is tlius varied from those above given :— 
Mi83 Carpehteb's Sunday Table. 

6-30 Rise, private prayer, wash and dress, arrange dormi- 
tories, &c. 

7 Learn hymn, catechism, Ac. 

S Breakfast and prayers. • 
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9 Walk in garden. 

9-30 School, repeat h^nm, catechism, &c., read, and quiet 
occupation until time to prepare for public worship. 

11 Public worship. 

1 Dinner, walking in garden. 

2-30 Religious instruction in the Scriptures. 

4 Walking, or quiet employment in doors. 

5 Supper. 

6 Public worship. 
8 Bed. 

Having attempted to-afford our Indian readers some notion of 
the reformatory system, both in its principles and practice, we 
cannot close our remarks without expressing onr strong conviction 
that the time has came when this great philanthropic movement 
should be extended to out Asiatic Empire. Our Government has 
already adopted the lefonnatory principle on a large scale, with 
the most complete success, in respect to the Thugs, who, by mesna 
of an industrial training similar in kind to that of the European 
and American schools, have been weaned from a state of almost 
fiendish depravity, and trained to habits of industry and order. The 
races with whom we have to do are far more easily impressed for 
good or evil than any of those among whom the plan of Ui. Wichem 
and DeMetz has hitherto been tried; and we have no doubt that the 
effects of combined conciliation and firmness will produce effects, 
both among our juvenile and elder criminals, quite as astonishing 
as any which have been witnessed -at Mettray or elsewhere. 
Should casie present a difficulty, which we do not anticipate, it 
might be overcome by a careful subdivision of oui reformatories, 
which must, for this purpose, be constructed upoti a scale suffici- 
ently extensive. Each subdivision might be located in a separate 
bouse, as at Mettray, but employed in a difi'erent occupation. 
"Where there is a will there ia a way," and we feel confident 
that this great " experiment" — we might now almost say this great 
" discovery" of modem times — will not be n^lectedby those who 
rule the destinies, while they have at heart the welfare of oui 
Indian provinces. 

Or. Buist's Industrial School is a good foundation for a refor- 
matory in this isUnd, and we should have expected that Mr. W. 
Frere, with the experience he had obtained in England, would 
before this have taken some steps towards the estabUshment of 
one. It is not too much to hope that he and other Indian philan- 
thropists will, at no distant period, awaVe to a sense of what is 
expected fronf them. 
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Life and Laniseapes from Egypt io the Negro Kingdamt offhf 
While Nile. By Baxabd Taxlqb. author of " Views 
Afoot," &£. Second £ditioii. London : Sampson LoWk 
Son, & Co.. Ludgate Hill ; 1855. 

We do not remember to have ever read a more entirely agnt~ 
able book of travels tlian this of Mr. Ba^fard Taylor. The 
author's own intense feelings of enjoyment transmit tbemaelvesr 
aa by a sort of spiritual rapport, to his reader ; and as he floats- 
. up the glorious Nile, drinking in happiness through every senaer 
we seem, in reading his descriptions of all he sees, and hears, and 
feels, as though we were ourselves partakers in his joy ; the 
colouring of his landscapes and the perfume of his mimosa trees- 
surrounding us, in fancy, with a like Elysium. His pictures- 
have no affectation about them. The sensations he describes are 
evidently as real as they are charmingly depicted ; but as it is. 
rarely, save in a tropical, or almost tropical climate, that such 
sensations of exhilaration, as a natural state of mind, are expe- 
rienced after the period of early youtli, few vho have pever left 
our fo^y shores at home will be perhaps inclined to give th» 
author credit for simple truth in nis glowing descriptions. Id 
England people are not happy merely because they are alive ; 
and among those who crave the physical sensation of happiness, 
there are some who are too often fain to create a false imitation of 
it by artificial means, which have their reaction ; but there is no- 
reaction in the gentle intoxication of the sweet sunlight and pure 
air of Egypt. Man mayenjoy thisforetasteofparadise, aa Adam 
enjoyed his Kden, without one disturbing thought of a blue 
avenger in prospect, to chequer his present bliss and overbalance 
it with future misery. Let those, therefore, who know what it is 
to feel Novemberish in England, and who do not know what it is 
to feel that life is in itselfajoyous possession, settle their accounts^ 
pack up their trunks, and take their passage to Alexandria. 

Oh ! that first landing ! — that first introduction to our fellow- 
man coloured like unto the very dust from whence he sprang, 
suggestive of the idea that we " flesh-coloured" Christians (as we 
conceitedly specialise our chalky hue) are but waehU-out speci- 
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mens of the origiDal Adam, and that ne now, for tho first time, 
behold tlie primeval tiat of our first parent. That first sight of 
living camefe, and of palm trees growing au naivrel ; of turbans 
Dot in a masquerade or on the stage, but worn as the common 
head-^eai of citizens in the open street ; of women with masked 
faces, to whom breathing does not seem to be a necessity of 
existence, dressed either in black robes, like nuns, or in white 
sheets, like ghosts, and who wear enormous jellow boots. Oh ! 
who can describe the inspiriting novelty of the scene ! — the in- 
tense and delighted curiosity with which the eye glances rapidly 
from object to object at once so puzzlingly familiar, though so 
new ; puzzlingly familiar, from their having been a thousand 
times already seen in paintings, engravings, or on the stage ; and 
80 creating a dreamy doubt as to whether what is gazed upon 
be indeed a reality of every-day life, and not a scenic repre- 
Bentatien. 

Mr. Taylor does not favour his readers with more than a very 
slight sketch of Alexandria. The pillar misnamed " Pompey's" 
is the only monument of antiquity he alludes to, and among the 
modern sights he does not appear to have visited even the Pacha's 
palace, that Parisian-adorned barrack, fitted up with brocade and 
chandeliers for the delectation of one lone man. Yes, for a 
pair of male eyes only are those richly painted ceilings, those 
floors of tesselated wood, those hangings and window dra- 
peries of -gorgeous silk and satin; the " house of the women" 
being a separate building. The absence of every token of 
domesticity in this Mussulman abode, is very striking to the 
fresh English eya It s^ems but a splendid desolation. 
There are Mosaic tables presented by the Pope, of all 
people in the world, but they are evidently intended for ptUting 
nothing upon. There are divans all round the walls, cushioned, 
luxurious, but as evidently intended for doing nothing either. 
Not a symptom of book, pen, or paper. The newly-arrived 
spectator feels at once that he has got far away from England, at 
any rate,^-considerab1y beyond theinfiuence of that land where it 
amounts almost to a sin to be, what is there considered, " idle," 
that is, not actively employed, — where it is matter of reproach to 
sit, for one hour, " with one's hands before one," as Mrs. Bull 
would herself express it. Ahi ! ahi ! the Turk does little else ! 
We are evidently not born under the same commandments. 

This may be, perhaps, one secret of the charm of an Egyptian 

Nile voyage. _ It is a holiday of peace, — life, fbr the first time, 

enjoyed in repose by the over-busy Saxon. So Mr. Taylor seems 
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eepecially to fe«l it, who belongs to that 8uper-r«itless1; tunng 
branch of the race — the United States American. 

He engaces a boat at Cairo, and launches himself upon tlie 
Mahmoudien Canal, in company vith a German landowner and 
a Smyrniote merchant ; and, almost from the moment that ha 
commenoes his voyage, he alludes continually to this delightful 
sensation of repose: — ■ 

" Our men tracked the boat slowly forward, singing cheerily 
as they twgged at the long tow-rope. The Asian spread on the 
deck his Albsjiifm capote, the European hia ample travelling 
cloak, and the represeutatires of three Continents, travelliiig ia 
the fourth, lay on their backs enjoying the moonlight, the p^ma, 
sad more than all, the perfect silence and repose. With every 
day of our journey I felt more deeply and gratefully this sense of 
rest. Und!er such a glorious sky, no disturbance seemed possi- 
ble. It was of little consequence whether the boat went forward 
or backward, whether we struck on a sand-bar «r ploughed the 
water under a full head of wind ; everything was right. My 
conscience made me no reproach for such a lazy life. In America 
-we live too fast and work too hard, I thought : shall I not know 
what rest is, once before I die? The European said to me 
naively one day : ' I am a little surprised, but very glad, that no 
one of us has yet spoken of European politics.' Europe ! I had 
forgotten that such a land existed : and as for America, it seemed 
very dim and distant." 

Our traveller reaches the Barrage on tlie e;'ening of Hie fourth 
day of his slow but not tedious voyage, and justly remarks upon 
the strango fact of so great a work being scarcely known out of 
Egypt. He thus describes it : — 

" The same evening we reached the iKn^thers point of the 
Delta, where we were obliged to remain all night, as the wind 
was not sufficiently strong to allow us to pass the Barrage. 
Singularly enough, this immense work, which is among the 
. greatest undertakings of modern times, is scarcely heard of out of 
Egypt. It is nothing less than a damming of the Nile, which 
is to have the effect of producing two inundations a year, and 
doubling the crops throughout the Delta. Here, where the 
flood divides itself into two main branches, which find separate 
mouths at Damietta and Roaetta, an immense dam has not onlv 
been projected, but is far advanced toward completion. Eacn 
fcranch will be spanned by sixty-two arches, besides a central gate- 
way ninety feet in breadth, and flanked by lofty stone towers. 
The point of the Delta, between the two dams, is protected by 
s curtain of solid masonry, and the abutments which it joins 
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sre fortifisd by tow«n sixty or serenty fret in height. The 
piers have curved bre^waters on the upper side, vhile the opposite 
parapet of the arches arises high aboTc them, bo that the dam 
consists of three successive terraces, and presents itself like a 
wedge, against the foice of sach an immense body of water. The 
material is brick, faced with stone. When complete, it is in- 
tended to close the side-archea during low water, leaving only 
the central gateway open. By this means sufficient water will 
be gained to fill all the irrigating canals, while a new channel, 
cut through the centre of the Delta, will render productive a 
vast tract of fertile land. The project is a grand one, and the 
only obstacle to its success is the light, porous character of the 
^^uvial soil on which the piers are founded. The undertaking 
was planned and commenced by M. Linant, and has since been 
0(Hitiuued by other angineers. 

" The Egyptian boatmen have reason to complun of the Bo- 
rage. The main force fA the river is ponred thros^h the narrow 
space wherein the piers have not yet been gunk, which cannot be 
pused without a strong north wind. Forty or fifty boats were 
lying along the shore, waiting the feivorable moment. We ob- 
tained permission from the engineer to attach our boat to a large 
Government barge, which was to be drawn up by a stationary 
windlass. As we put off, the wind freshened, and we were slowly 
urged against the current to the main rapid, where we were 
obliged to hold on to our big friend. Behind us the river was 
white with sails — craft of all kinds puriiea up by the wind, drag- 
ged down by the water, striking against each other, entangling 
their long sails, and crowding into the narrow passage, amid 
shonts, cries, and a bewildering profusion of Arabic gutturals. 
For half an hour the scene was most exciting, but thanks to the 
windlass, we reached smoother water, and sailed off gaily for Cairo. 

" The true Nile expanded before us nearly two miles in width. 
To the south, the three Pyramids of Gizeh loomed up like isolated 
moimtain-peaks on the verge of the Desert. On the right hand 
the Mgkattam Hills lay red and bare in the sunshine, and ere 
long, over the distant gardens of Shoobra, we caught »ght of the 
Ci^dol of Cairo, and the minarets of the mosque of Sultan Has- 
san. The north wind was faithful : at three o'clock we were 
anchored in Boulak, paid our rais, gave the crew a backsheesh, 
for whidi they kissed our hands with many exclamations of 
* t<^ r (good !) and set out for Cairo." 

It would appear, by what Mr. Taylor here says, that the Bar- 
rage is still in progress of completion. Soon after Abbas Pacha's 
accessiou the works were entirely suspended, and it was reported 
thjLt this beauliral aUuctuie, upon which two raiUions of money 
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had been already spent, and which to complete would, it was said, 
cost two millions more, was pronounced to be a failure, and worse 
than a failure — a dangerous obstacle to the free flow of the river, 
the course of which, it was feared, would be turned through th» 
rapid accumulation of mud round the piers. It was said that the 
floodgates, if once closed, could never lie opened again, on account 
of the pressure of tlie soil that would immediately deposit itself 
against them. Nevertheless, it appears that the Bair^e is, after 
all, to be finished ; and if it does indeed succeed, philanthropy 
must pray for a large and speedy accession to the agricultural 
population of Egypt, to work the superabounding tracts of fertility 
that the increased and doubled inundation will call into existence. 
Let her present two millions of oppressed fellahs be multiplied, 
by the magic of good government, up to her former seven millions 
of lightly-taxed peasant proprietors, free to reap according as they 
have sown, and E^gypt may once more become, what of old sliQ 
was, the granary of nations. 

That her people were, in the palmy days of the Pharaohs, 
moderately taxed, Dr. Kitto has, we think, clearly shown in his 
vindication of the policy and revenue settlement of the Patriarch 
Joseph. (See Xitto's Palestine, vol. ii., book ii.) Dr. Kitto 
repudiates the idea that Joseph dealt harshly with the Egyptians, 
or that he basely favoured rapacity in the sovereign whose govein- 
luent he administered. aTbe tax levied by him, of one-fifth of the 
produce, Dr. Kitto considers to have been a commutation in lieu of all 
former imposts ; the purcliaee of the cattle he regards as a merciful 
and spacious act, relieving the people of animals they could not 
feed,andwhichwere,duriDgthetimeofsterility,ofnouseto them, and 
enabling the Government to preserve the stock alive in the most 
economical manner. Agriculture was at astand-still, fortheNilo 
had failed to rise (the sole cause of an Egyptian famine, and a 
cause that renders the land at once uncultivable) ; the people were 
therefore removed from their scattered farms, on which they could 
no longer labour with hope of profit, to the granary towns where 
they could be fed systematically and at least expense. That 
they continued to consider themselves as the proprietors of their 
lands, and not mere serfs labouring on Government property, is 
evident from their grateful acceptance of seed-corn for sowing 
them] and though they called themselves, in oriental phrase, 
Pharaoh's " servants" or slaves, yet it is clear from the context 
that they were no more than his hereditary tenants, occupying 
farms over which they held an absolute right of possession so 
long as tliey pud to the kiug theit equitable aseesament of one- 
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fifth. To this day, accoiding to the same learned writer, the 
iWptiaa cultivator. " even in his worst estate, — that of the 
/miA,"— enjoys an almost freehold right in his lands, which he 
may traasmit to liis heirs, and even alienate by gift or sale to a 
stranger. But, according to the reports of modern traveller.", 
those rights are now but a dead letter. The unfortunate fellah, 
since the period of Mahomed Ali's accession, has been a man so 
bowed down by oppressive imposts, that it has now become an 
establbhed practice witli him systematically to refuse all payment 
whatever of rent or taxes. He even makes it a matter of boast 
how great a number of strokes of the bastinado he has received 
before paying any portion of the Government chaiges; for the 
public opinion of his class would account him mean and cowardly 
were he to render up his taxes without a due preliminary of blows. 
In short, the modem fellah appears to hold practically the maxim 
of ancieut Pistol : — "Base is the slave who pays." A similar 
notion, and the knowle^ among native officials that it exists as 
an inherited and consequently deep-rooted feeling, may account 
for certain practices in the collection of revenue still lingering in 
remote parts of the Madras presidency. 

European residents in Egypt say that the building of the 
Barrage has been a source of gnevous oppression to the unhappy 
class of Egyptian cultivators, numbers of whom were forcibly 
taken from their fields to work upon4his structure of doubtful 
n^lity. The excavation of the Mahmoudieh Canal cost thousands 
of lives. We know not how many the Barr^e has cost ; but 
it has, if what these sojourners eay be true, occasioned much 
misery. Facts such as these are matters for reflection, when we 
feel inclined to praise the great public structures of ancient des- 
potism in this country, and contrast with them contemptuously 
our own less striking public works. Those great monuments 
remain, but their cost in human suffering is a thing forgotten in 
the next generation. 

How beautiful is the Barrage when approached at sunset from 
the southern side! Yet is there not something exceedingly 
suggestive of fortifications in that long line of towers which it 
presents to the admiring eye, notwithstanding that these graceful 
structures have been ostensibly erected for the peaceful purpose 
of containing only the machines which are to raise and let down 
the floodgates? The Barrage was a French project, and executed 
by French en^neers. Did those French remember, and have 
we foi^tten, that there was once a Duke of Parma, General to 
Philip the Second of Spain, who built a stupendous fortified bridge 
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aciiws the Scheldt, wltich proved &tal to the liberties of Atitwerp ? 
Dut the times have changed their aspect since the Barrage was 
commenced. It behoves ui now, f<»getful oF all former jealousies, 
confidently to hope that tlie French barrage, tlte Englisli 
railway, and the European canal, will prove a triple guarantee 
for the prosperity of Egypt, and for her liberties also.' 

Arrived in Cairo, wMcn Mr. Taylor hMpily describes as " tito 
illuminated frontispiece to the volume of his Eastern life," be 
of course delays not long to take his first donkey-ride throogU 
- the streets of this modem B^dad, as redolent of " Arabian 
entertainment" as ever were the " n%hts" of the royal husband 
of Scheherezade. 

" Shem&lik ! Shemilik ! la ! la !"— who that has ever passed 
a clay at Cairo, fresh from Europe, does not bear, stereotyped in hia 
mind, the lecolleetion of the intense amusement of that first skelter 
through its narrow alleys, among crowds of seeming masquera- 
ders ; between walls striped red and white horizontally, as though 
attired in Guernsey fro<^ ; along lanes of slippw stalls, lanee of 
tailor stalls, lanes of carpet st^is, — all here called " bazaars," 
though like anything rather than Soho's child-atbwrtive mart. 
How the streets swarm with uncouth sights ! Lady Abbesses 
on high saddles with small donkeys beneath tliem ; holy nuns 
with ualF-sover^gns streaming down theii noses ; ghoste with 
yellow boots peering fron beneath their white sheets (for thu» 
appear the Gairene women, to the stranger eye of the Frank) ; boys 
in blae bed-^wns instead of jackets; men in blue sacks instead 
of trousers ; children in neither bed-gowns, not trousers,- nor 
anything else, save dirt I But let ns extract Mr. Taylor's spirited 
description of the scene : — 

" The pas8^;e of the bazaars seems at first quite as hazardous 
on donkey-bock as on foot, but it is the difference between 
knocking Bomebody down and being knocked down yourself, 
and one naturally prefers the former alternative. There is no 
nse in attempting to guide the donkey, for he won't be guided. 
The driver shouts behind, and you are dashed at full speed into 
a confusion of other donkeys, camels, horses, carts, water-carriers, 
and footmen. In vain you cry out : ' Jie$» V (enough !) ' Piano V 
and other desperate adjurations ; the driver's only reply is : 
' Let the bridle hang loose !' You dodge your head under a 
camel-load of plants ; yom: leg brushes the wheel of a dust- 
cart ; you strike a fat Turk plump in the back ; you miracu- 
lously esca^je upsetting a fniit-atand ; you scatter a company of 
spectral, white-masked women; and at last reach some more 
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^niet street, with the sensation of a man who has stormed a 
l>atter;. At Srat this sort of riding made me verj nervous, but 
flntdly I let the donkey go his own way, and took a curious 
interest in seeing how near a chance I ran of striking or being 
Struck. Sometimes there seemed no hope of avoiding a vio- 
lent collision, but by a series of the most remarkable dodges ha 
generall J carried me through in safetj. The cries of the driver, 
running behind, gave me no little amusement : 'The Howadji 
comes ! Take care on the right haad ! take care on the left 
hand! man, take care! O maiden, take care! hoy, 
get otit of the way ! The Howadji comes !' Kish had strong 
lungs, and bis donkey would let nothing pass him, and so wherever 
we vrent, we contributed our full share to the universal noise 
and confusion. 

" Cairo is the cleanest of all oriental cities. The regulations 
established by Mohammed Ali are strictly carried ont. £ach 
man is obliged to sweep before his own door, and the dirt is carried 
a,way incarts every morning. Besides this, the streets are watered 
several times a day, and are nearly always cool and free from 
dust. The constaJit evaporation of the water, however, is said to 
be injurious to the eyes of the inhabitants, though in other res- 
pects the city is healthy. . The quantity of sore-eyed, cross-eyed, 
one-eyed, and totally blind persons one meets everywhere, is 
surprising. There are some beggars, mostly old or deformed, but 
by no means so abundant or impertinent as in the Italian cities. 
A number of shabby policemen, in blJK ^ock-coats and white 
pant^oons, parade the principal thorough&res, but I never saw 
their seFvices called into requisition. The soldiers, who wear a 
European dress of white cotton, are by for the most awkward 
and nnpicturesque class. Even the fellah, whose single brown 
garment bangs loose from his shoulders to his knees, haa an air 
of dignity compared with these Frankish caricatures. The 
^nuine Egyptian costume, which bears considerable resemblance 
to the Gre^, and especially the Hydriote, is simple and graceful. 
The colors are dark — principally brown, blue, green, and violet — 
relieved by a heavy silk sash of some gay pattern, and by the red 
filippers and tarboosh. But, as in Turkey, the pashas and beys, 
and many of the minor officers of the civil departments, have 
adopted tne Frank dress, retaining only the tarboosh — a change 
which is by no means becoming to them. I went into an Egyp- 
tian barber -shop one di^, to have my hair shorn, and enjoyed tJie 
repar&tory pipe and coffee in company with two individuals, whom 
supposed to be French or Italians of the vulgar order, until 
the ^rber combed out the long locks on the top of their head, 
by which Mussulmen expect to be lifted up into paradise. When 
tney had gone, the man informed me that one was Khalim 
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Pasha, one of the grandsons of Mahomed Ali, and the other & 

bey of considerable notoriety. The E^ptians certainly do not 
gain anything by adopting a costume which, in this climate, is 
neither so convenient nor so agreeable as their own." 

There is no Eastern wonder that may not be seen at Cairo, 
even to a camel passing through tlie eye of a needle. Yes ! in 
very truth ! But this fact is of tooreligious an interest to be 
spoken of in anything approaching to a spirit of pleasantry. In 
seriousness we invite the reader to follow us into one of the streets 
or alleys leading from the EsbekieU gardens into the city, and 
station himself ivithin sight of a low and narrow archway shaped 
like the eye of a needle. A led camel approaches its entrance. 
" To what end, oh I sarwdn !" we feel ready to exclaim, " dost 
tliou lead so loily a creature towards so straight a passage ? That 
exalted head can never pass through by a doorway so lowly," 
Truly it seems impossible — yet look \ oh look again ! At the 
voice of liis leader, the creature has knelt down, and «pon his 
knees he succeeds in effectiog a pass^e through the needle's 
eye ! The sight is a whole homily — and more than homily 
of man. It is an inspired sermon, parable, and miracle, all in 
one flash. 

Lord Nugent, in his travels through Syria, witnessed a similar 
sight. As his lordship's caravan approached the walls of 
Hebron, he heard the h^ sarw^n call out to the other camel- 
drivers — " The camels are to go through the needle's eye." 
Struck by the expression, Lord Nugent watched to see what 
would follow, and observed the train approach a very narrow 
gateway in the city wall. Bulky as their burdens were, the 
animals could not, while encumbered with them, by any possibility 
have passed through this strait and narrow way ; but, at tlie 
bidding of their leaders, down upon their knees they fell, and 
then, their burdens being removed from off them, they were 
enabled, thus released, to pass unobstructed into the great city. 
Beautiful commentary on our Lord's metaphor ! How perfect, 
how entirely apposite, the simile whicli, as hitherto misunderstood 
by most European readers, has seemed to many so incongruous ! 
It is these elucidations of Scriptural images and phrases that 
form one of the chief ingredients of interest in Eastern travel. 
"We have been struck by many besides tiiat of the camel passing 
through the needle's eye, and will enumerate some instances that 
have fallen under our own observation. 

" The head stone of the corner . . . elect, precious." We 
have frequently observed in Hindu temples these choice coraer- 
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atouM diHinguislied from the rast by elaboratad carved adotn- 
mente in bas-relief. 

" This gate shall be shut .... and no man shall enter in by it 
.... because the Lord God of Israel hath entered in by it." 
(E^kiel xliv. 2.) At Teygoor, in the Belgaum Collectorate, is 
a gateway bricked up, because the Bajah had gone out by that 
way, and been slaiti in battle. 

" And unto Sarah he (Abimelech) said, behold I have given 
tliy brother a thousand pieces of silver ; behold he is to thee a 
covering of the eyes . . . thus was she reproved." (Gen. xx. 16.) 
The veil or saree to this day distioguishea the married woman 
from the unmarried girl, and Sarah bad, no doubt, when as- 
suming maidenhood, laid aside this " covering of the eyes." 
" Thus was she reproved" by Abiraelech's present of money to 
purchase a veil. 

"Bomi^n." The solemn enrolment of a Brahman child 
as an avowed member of its sacred caste, is called by the Hindus 
its " second birth" ; and those high castes, who are thus bound 
by religious ceremonials to the course of life required by the 
rules of their order, are called " twice born." 

" Two women grinding at the mill." Tliis familiar Eastern 
sight is most frequently to be seen in the early morning in passing 
through the villages. The mill-stones are genemlly about a foot 
and a quarter in diameter, and are placed upon tlie ground. The 
" two women" seat themselves opposite to one another in oriental 
fashion, with the mill between them, which they work by means of 
a perpendicular wooden handle, fixed, near the edge, into the 
upper stone. 

" My brethren, have not the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ 
. . . with respect of persons," &,c. &c. (See James ii. I to 
10.) Individuals of a certain rank only are permitted in India, 
and some other Eastern countries, to sit on chairs or elevated 
seats when in the presence of a superior. The rest must either 
stand or seat themselves on the ground. It would seem, from 
St. James's disapproval of this oriental mode of marking dif- 
ferences of rank being kept up in the religious assemblies of 
the Christian converts, that he prohibits out Anglican practice of 
distinguishiog in our churches the seats of the rich from those of 
the poor by separation and by a diiferent style of accommodation, 
a custom which seems to be peculiar to the Anglo-Protestant. 

" Make bare the 1^, uncover the thigh." (Isaiah xlvii. 2.) 
We understand this to be a prophecy of future hard servi- 
tude to the delicate daughters of Zion, when we observe th« 
TOL. VI.— NO. I. 6 
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practice adopted by the Domen of the servile classes in this cottn- 
try, of swathing up their garments, so as to leave nearly the whole 
leg bare, while engaged in their duties and labours. 

" So the prophet .... disguised himself with ashes upon 
his face." (1 Kings xx. 38.) " He shall let the locks of the hair 
of his head grow." (Num. vj., also Acta xxi. 24.) How familiar 
are both these practices of religious devotees to those who 
have resided for any length of time in India ! ■ What could have 
been their origin ? What the source of these two highly ancient 
and very remarkable customs ? We have frequently observed 
not only the face, but the whole body smeared over with wood- 
ashes, giving to the dark Hindu skin a horribly livid appearance. 

" Their spot is not the spot of his children." (Deut xxxii. 5.) 
Tills expression, and the verse in Rev. xiii., " And he caused 
alt ... . to receive a mark in their right hand and in theii 
foreheads," become clearly intelligible when one observes that every 
sect among the Hindus bears public testimony to the particular 
deity especially wbrshipped, by painting distinguishing spots or 
lines upon the forehead and olJier parts of the body. 

" And he girded up his loins and ran before Ahab, to the 
extrance of Jezreel." (1 Kings xviii. 46.) We understand the 
purport of Elijah's running before the chariot of Ahab, when 
we perceive that in India it is an act of homage and acknowledged 
service to run before the carriage of a superior. We have 
known a Lingaite priest, from a wish to ingratiate himself with 
the ruler of his province, follow that magistrate's camp round 
the districts, and make it a point to run before his carriage when- 
ever he left or entered a town or village. 

" Thou .... shalt wave them [marg : shake to and /ro] 
for a wave offering before the Lord." (Ex. xsix. 24.) The 
" wave offerings" of the Hebrews were probably presented 
at the altar with a motion of the priest's arms, similar to that 
which may be observed among the Mharsofthe Deccan, who, 
when they wish to show respect to a superior, wait by the road 
side for his arrival at their village, holding a brass dish in both 
hands, upon which is placed a vessel containing flowers by day and 
flaming oil by night, and this they wave to and fro, right and left, 
and raise, with a bowing action, to their foreheads as the individual 
passes to whom they desire to do homage. 

While observing these and similar rites and customs as still id 
daily habitual use among a people so ancient and so unchanging 
as the Hindus, and recognising among them so many that w«re 
(as we learn from Scripture) Patriarchal and Jewish, it seems im- 
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possible to doubt that some of tliem at least must have been also 
primitive, — as ancient, perhaps, as Noah himself. Bryant tracCiS 
back all forms of worship to the worship of Noali's ark ; and there 
is much in his learned p^es that ingeniously, and not weakly, 
supports that theory. Ritto, while satisfactorily demonstrating the 
identity of most of the Jewish temple ceremonies with those of 
f^ypt, concludes the former to have been of Egyptian origin — 
%yptiaii rites purified from their idolatry. That there was much 
of identity can scarcely be denied af^er studying Kitto's proofs ] 
but we, nevertheless, lean rather to Bryant's belief that both 
were derived from a common primitive source, — that the Egyp- 
tians were but the corrupters of the original forms of their remote 
ancestors, and the Israelites the restorers, under God's direction, 
of their former purity. Bryant suggests (we speak from recol- 
lection only, being unable to refer to his erudite pages) that 
the ark of Noah was, in all probability, the first postdiluvian 
temple, and (he first centre of worship after the flood ; and he 
supposes that, as men dispersed, models of it were made to serve 
as shrines, if not as actual objects of adoration. We know 
that the Egyptians carried about an ark, or boat, in certain of 
their religious processions, and called it the ark of Osiris, and that 
thehistory of Osiris may be traced in that of Noah. Bryant quotes 
the practice in support of his Noachian theory ; but Kitto is of 
opiuion that the boat was used only because the Egyptians were 
in the habit of rowing the images of theii gods up and down the 
Nile (as the Hindus carry theirs about in palanquins). Without, 
however, doubting tins, the ark may still have had, besides, a 
mystic meaning. Kitto's facts do not appear to us to be in 
contradiction to the theory of Bryant. 

We must now return to our happy traveller, whose description 
of the charms of a Nile voyage is such a hymn of joy, that we 
cannot resist extracting the whole of it, especially as we believe 
his jubilant pcean in no wise to exaggerate the feelings expe- 
rienced by the generality of Nile travellers when in the enjoy- 
ment of health, and even those of many invalids. While floating 
on the Nile, humanity feels grateful 'to Providence for mere 
existence ; and the gliding " dahabieh" may be said to resem- 
ble Moore's fancied isle — 



"The Nile ia the Paradise of travel. I thought I had already 
Mhomed all the depths of enjoyment vhich the traveller's rest- 
less life could reach— enjoyment more varied &nd exciting, but far 
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less serene »nd enduring, than that of a quiet home— ^lut here I 
have reached a fountain too pure and powerful to be exhausted. 
I never before experienoed such a thorough deliverance from all 
the petty aanojaoces of travel in other lands, such perfect con- 
tentment of spirit, such entire abandonment to the best influ- 
ences of nature. Ever; day opens with a jubilate, and closes with 
a thanksgiving. If such a balm and blessing as this life has been 
to me, thus far, can be felt twice in one's existence, there must be 
another Nile somewhere in the world. 

"Other travellers undoubtedly make other experiences, and 
take awa; other impressions, I can even conceive circumstances 
which would almost destroy the pleasure of the journey. The 
same exquisitely sensitive temperament which in our case has not 
been disturbed by a single untoward incident, mi^t easily be 
kept in a state of constant derangement by an nnsyn^thetic 
companion, a cheating dragoman, or a fractions crew, l^ere are 
also many trifling detagremem, inseparable from life in Egypt, 
which some would consider a source of annoyanoe ; but as we find 
fewer than we were prepared to meet, we are not troubled there- 
by. Our enjoyment springs from causes bo flew and simple, that 
I scarcely know how to make them suffice for the effect, to thcne 
who have never visited the Nile. It may be interesting to siu^ 
to be made acquainted with our manner of living, in detail. 

" In the first place, we are as independent of all organised Go- 
vernments as a ship on the open sea. (The Arabs call the Nile 
iJi&iir, 'the sea.') We are on board our own chartered vessel, 
which must go where we list, the captain and sailors being strictly 
bound to obey us. We sail under national colors, make our own 
laws for the time being, are ourselves the only censors over our 
speech and conduct, and shall have no communication with the au- 
thorities on shore, unless our subjects rebel. Of this we have no 
fear, for we commenced by maintaining strict discipline, and as 
we make no unreasonable demands, are always cheerfully obeyed. 
Indeed, the most complete harmony exists between the rnlers and 
the ruled, and though our government is the purest form of des- 
potism, we flatter ourselves that it is better managed than that 
of the Model Republic. 

" Our territory, to be sure, is not very extensive. The Cleo- 
patra is a dahaiiye.h, seventy feet long by ten broad. She has two 
short masts in the bow and stern, the first upholding the trinkeet, 
a lateen sail nearly seventv feet in length. The latter carries the 
beliidn, a. small sail, and the American colors. The narrow space 
around the foremast belongs to the crew, who cook their meals 
in a small brick furnace, and sit on the gunwale, beating a drum 
and tambourine and singing for hours in interminable choruses, 
when the wind blows fair. If there is no wind, half of them arc 
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on shore, tagging us slovl; aivmg the baokB with a long tow-ropo, 
and Bii^Bg &11 daj long, ' Ai^dt ham&m—aya hamamV If wo 
strike on a sand-bank, they jump into the riTer and put their 
shonldera against the hull, singing, ' kag-hafflee tak P If the 
current is slow, they ship the oars and poll us up stream, singing 
so complicated a re&ain that it ia impossible to write it with 
other than Arabic characters. There are eight men and a boj, 
besides our stately rai's, Hassan Abd el-Sadek, and the swarthy 
pilot, who greets us every morning with a whole roond of Arabic 
salutations. 

" Against an upright pole which occupies the place of a main- 
mast, stands our kit«hen, a high wooden bos, with three furnaces. 
Here our cook, Salame, may be seen at all times, with the cowl 
of a blue capote drawn over his turban, preparing the marrelloas 
dishes, wherein his delight is not less than ours. Salame, like a 
skilful artist, as he is, husbands his resources, and each day 
ast<»ushes us with new preparations, so that, out of few materia, 
he has attained the grand climax of all art — variety in unity. 
Achmet, my faithful dragoman, has his station here, and keeps 
one eye on the vessel and one on the kitchen, while between tbe 
two he does not relax his protectit^ care for us. The ^proach to 
the cabin is flanked by our provision chests, which will also serve 
as a breastwork in case sA foreign aggression. A huge filter- 
ur of porus earthenware stands against the back of the kitchen. 
We keep our freah butter and vegetables in a box under it, where 
the sweet Nile-water drips cool and clear into an earthen basin. 
Our bread and vegetables, in an open basket of palm-blades, ar» 
suspended beside it, and the roof of the cabin supports oar 
poiutry-yard and pigeon-house. Sometimes (but not often) a leg 
of mutton may be seen hanging from the ridge-pole, which extends 
over tbe deck as a support to the awning. 

" The cabin, or Mansion of the Executive Powers, is about 
twenty -five feet long. Its floor ia two feet below the dec^, and 
its ceiling five feet above, so that we are not cramped or crowded 
in any particular. Before the entrance 41 a sort of portico, with 
a broad cushioned seat on each side, and side-awning to shut out 
the sun. This place is devoted to pipes and meditation. We 
throw up the awnings, let the light pour in on all sides, and look 
out on the desert mountains while we inhale the incense of the . 
East. Our own main cabin is about ten feet long, uid newly 
painted of a brilliant blue color. A broad diran, with cushions, 
extends along each side, serving as a sofa by day, and a bed by 
night. There are windows, blinds, and a canvas cover at the 
sides, so that we can regulate our light and air as we choose. In 
the middle of the cabin is our table and two camp stools, while 
shawb, ci^H)tes, pistols, sabre, and gun, are suspended from the 
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Tails. A little door at the furtber end opens into a Tash-rooin, 
bejond which is a smaller cabin with beds, which we hare allotted 
to Achmet's use. Our cook sleeps on deck, with bis head against 
the proTision chest. The rais and pilot sleep ott the roof of oar 
cabin, where the latter sits all daj, holding the long arm of the 
rudder, which projects forward OTer the cabin from the high end 
of the stem. 

" Our manner of life is simple, and might even be called mono- 
tonous, but we have never found the greatest variety of landscape 
and incident so thoroughly enjoyable. The scenery of the Nile, 
thus far, scarcely changes from day to day, in its forms and colors, 
but only in their disposition with regard to each other. The 
shores are either palm-groves, fields of cane and dourra, young 
wheat, or patches of bare sand, blown out from the desert. The 
villf^s are all the same agglomerations of mud-walla, the 
tombs of the Moslem saints are the same white ovens, and 
every individual camel and buffalo resembles its neighbour in 
picturesque ugliness. The Arabian and Libyan Mountains, 
— now sweeping so far into the foreground that their yellow diSi 
overhang the Nile, now receding into the violet haze of the 
horizon, — exhibit little difference of height, hue, or geological 
formation. Every new scene is the turn of a kaleidoscope, in 
which the same objects are grouped in other relations, yet always 
characterised by the most perfect harmony. These slight, vet 
ever-renewing changes, are to us a source of endless delignt. 
Either from the pure atmosphere, the healthy life we lead, or the 
accordant tone of our spirits, we find ourselves unusually sensitive 
to all the alightest touches, the most minute raya of that grace 
and harmony which bathes every landscape in cloudless sunshine. 
The various groupings of the palms, the shifting of the blue 
evening shadows on the rose-hued mountain walla, the green of 
the wheat and sugar-cane, the windings of the great river, the al- 
tematjons of wind and calm — each of these is enough to content 
us and to give every day a different charm from that which went 
before. We meet contr#y winds, calms, and sand-banka, without 
losing our patience, and even our excitement in the swiftness and 
grace with which our vessel scuds before the north wind is mingled 
with a regret that our journey is drawing so much the more 
swiftly to its close. A portion of the old Egyptian repose seems 
to be mfused into our natures, and lately, when I saw my face in 
a mirror, I thought I perceived in its features something of the 
patience and resignation of the Sphinx, 

" Although, in order to enjoy this life as much as possible, 
we subject ourselves to no arbitrary rules, there is sufficient 
regularity in our manner of living. We rise before the sun, and 
after breathing the oool morning air half an hour, drink a mp of 
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CoBee and go ashore for a walk, unless the wind is rerj strong in 
oar favor. Mj friend, who is an enthusiastic sportsman and as 
admirable shot, takes his fowling-piece, and 1 m; skettsh-book 
and pistols. We wander inland among the fields of wheat and 
dourra, course among the palms and acacias for game, or visit the 
rillf^s of the fellahs. The temperature, which is about 60° in 
the morning, rarely rises above 75°, so that we have every day 
three or four hours exercise in the mild sad pure air. My &iend 
always brings bock &om one to two dozen pigeons, while I, who 
practise with my pistol on such ignoble game as hawks and vul-. 
tures, which are here hardly shy enough to shoot, can at the best 
but furnish a few wing feathers to clean our pipes. 

" It is advisable to go armed an these excursions, though there 
is no danger of open hostility on the part of the people. Certain 
neighbourhoods, as that of Beni Hassan, are in bad repute, but the 
depredations of the inhabitants, who have been disarmed by the 
Government, are principally confined to thieving and other petty 
offences. On one occasion I fell in with a company of these peo- 
ple, who demanded my tarboosh, shoes, and shawl, and would 
have taken them had I not been armed, la general, we have 
found the fellahs very friendly and well disposed. They greet 
us, on our morning walks with ' Salamat !' and ' SadaA el 
Khevr !' and frequently accompany us for miles. My friend's 
fowling-piece often brings around him all tbe men and boys of a 
village, wKb follow him as long as a pigeon is to be fonnd on the 
palm-trees. The certainty of his shot excites their wonder. 
' Wallah !' they cry, ' every time the Howadji fires, the bird 
drops.' The fiict of my wearing a tarboosh and white turban 
brings upon me much Arabic conversation, which is somewhat 
embarrassing with my imperfect knowledge of the languE^ ; bat 
a few words go a great way. The first day 1 adopted this head- 
dress (which is convenient and agreeable in every respect), the 
people sainted me with ' Good morning, Sidi 1' (Sir OM^ord) 
instead of the usual 'Good morning, Howadji!' Ct.T mer- 
chant, as the Franks are rather contei^tuously designated by 
the Arabs.) 

" For this climate and this way of life, the Egyptian costume 
is undoubtedly much better than the European. It is light, cool, 
and does not impede the motion of the limbs. The turban 
thoroughly protects the head against the sun, and shades the 
eyes, wliile it obstructs the vision much less than a hat-brim. 
The brood silk shawl which holds up the baggy trowsers, shields 
the abdomen against changes of temperature, and tends to prevent 
diarrhoea, which, besides ophthalmia, is the only ailment the tra- 
veller need fear. The latter disease may be avoided by bathing 
the face in cold water after walking or any exercise which induces 
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perspiration. I hare followed this plan, and though my eyes are 
eiposed dailj to the full blaze of the sun, find them growing 
stronger asd clearer. In fact, since leaving the invigoratins 
camp-life of California, I have not felt the sensation of health 
BO purely as now. The other day, to the great delight of our 
sailors and the inexhaustible merriment of my friend, I donned 
one of Achmet'a dresses. Though the short Theban's flowing 
trowsers and embroidered jacket gave me the appearance of a 
strapping Turk, who had grown too fast for his garments, they 
were so easy and convenient in every respect, that I have deci4ed 
to nn-Frank myself for the remainder of thejonmey. 

" But our day is not yet at an end. We come on board about 
eleven o'clock, and find our breakfast ready for the table. The 
dishes are few, but well-cooked, and just what a hungry man 
would desire — fowls, pigeons, eggs, rice, vegetables, fruit, the 
coarse but nourishing bread of the coont^, and the sweet water 
of the Nile, brought to a blnsh by an iunision of claret. After 
breakfast we seat ourselves on tne airy divans in front of the 
cabin, and quietly indulge in the luxury of a shebook, filled by 
Achmet's experienced hand, and ifinjan of Turkish coffee. Then 
comes an hour's exercise in Arabic, after which we read guide- 
books, consult our maps, write letters, and occupy ourselves with 
various mysteries of our household, till the noonday heat is over. 
Dinner, which is served between four and five o'clock, is of the 
-same materials as our 4>reakfast, but differentlv artanged, and 
with the addition of soup. My friend avers that he no longer 
wonders why Esau sold his birthright, now that he has tatAed 
our pottage of Egyptian lentils. Coffee and pipes follow dinner, 
which is over with the first fiuah of sunset and the first premo- 
nition of the coolness and quiet of evening. 

" We seat ourselves on deck, and drink to its fulness the balm 
of this indescribable repose. The sun goes down behind the 
LibyM Desert in a broad glory of purple and rosy light ; the 
Nile n calm tod unruffled, the palms stand as if sculptured in 

{*asper and malachite, aai the torn and ragged sides of the Ara- 
bian mountains, pouring through a hundred fissures the sand of 
the plains above, bum with a deep crimson lustre, as if smoulder- 
ing firom some inward fire. The splendor soon passes off, and 
they stand for some minutes in dead ashy paleness. The sunset 
has now deepened into orange, in the midst of which alarge planet 
shines whiter than the moon. A second glow falls npon the 
mountains, and this time of a pale bnt intense yellow hue, which 
gives them the effect of a transparent painting. The palm-groves 
are dark below, and the sky dark behmd them ; th^ alone, the 
symbols of perpetual desolation, are transfigured by the magical 
iliumioation. Scarcely a sound disturbs the solemn magnificence 
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of tba hour. Eren our fdl-tluroated Arabs are silent, and if m 
wave gnrgles against the prov, it slides sofU; back into the riTer, 
ss if rebuked for the venture. We speak but little, and then 
mostly in echoes of each other's thoaghts. This is more than 
mere enjoyment of Xatnre, said m; mend, on such an eTening : 
' it is irorsnip." 

We recommend to the perusal of our readers Mr. Tajlor's 
description of the temple at Denderah, opposite Kenneh, built 
during the era of the Ptolemies. Upon the exterior wall there 
is, he says, a portrait of the celebrated Cleopatra (in raised relief, 
wecoojecturet from the context) which he describes as "ezqtiiaiteir 
beautiful" ; the forehead and nose approaching the Greek 
standard, bat " the mouth more roundlj and delicately carved, and 
die chin and cheek fuller." He speaks of this far-fajned beauty's 
probable complexion as " pale olive," eren when describing the 
gods at Denderah as " panted offur Greek complexion"; (p. 158) 
regarding her as though she were of Egyptian race, which 
appears to be the popular notion, if we may judge by the fancy 
portraitures of Queen Cleopatra in those galleries of imposture 
calling themselves *< illustrated" works for the million. In these 
ahe is, as far as we have observed, invariably represented as not only 
of swarthy hue, but even as attired in tlu costume of ancient 
Egypt. But Cleopatra was of Macedonian descent, by the 
marriiwe of Ptolemy Epiphanes with Cleopatra, daughter of 
AntiochuB the Great ; and her mote immediate ancestors dosoly — 
very much too closely — intermarried in their own family. There 
is, however, one possibility of her having been tinged with the 
dark blood of Africa, and that is through her grandmother; 
for her father Ptolemy Auletes was an illegitimate son of Ptolemy 
Lathyrus — possibly by an Egyptian woman. 

It is also very unhkely that a Greek princess should^tiave 
adopted the costume of the court of the old Pharaohs. As well 
might Lady Canning wear a saree! That she is attired d 
VEgyptienne on the wiJis of Denderah is, we think, no proof to the 
contrary, as the Egyptian sculptors and painters were confined to 
conventional forms in their temple decorations. Upon her coin, 
according to an engraving we have seen of it, she is represented 
in Grecian fashion with a curled crop confined at the back of 
the head by a beaded net like those young damsels wore a few 
years a^ in Europe. Her profile on the coin is rather Roman 
than Greciaa in its characteristics, and its contour completely 
vindicates the countenance of this celebrated queen and beauty 
from an aspersion we have seen cast upon it, of the nose being 
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" too short," a notion founded upon an expression of Pascal's, 
nhicli we do not tliink need bear that interpretation. We call it 

an "aspersion," as a sliort nose indicates mediocrity of intellect; 
whereas Cleopatra was a very clever and accomplished woman. 
In this lueclai, so fnr from Iter appearing with a deficiency of 
nose, that feature is somewhat too prononce, and droops too much 
over the upper lip for 5ierfect beauty. But the likeness appears 
to have been taken ai'tinr Cleopatra had passed the bloom of 
youth. Slie bears, not the actual hawk-beak of her relative 
" Qrypus" ; but, after examining attentively the coin we allude 
tOi we must acknowlodgo having come to the painful conclusion, 
that nothing but a premature death saved the face of the beautiful 
Cleopatra from becoming a nut-craeket ! 

We must not accompany Mr. Taylor to the ruins of Luxor and 
Kamac, both admirably pictured to the reader's eye ; for our space 
will not permit us to extract his graphic description, which is well 
worthy of being perused by those who delight in a wcll-pictuied 
scene. Ono interesting fact, however, mentioned in page 123, we 
must not omit, for we do Dot remember to have seen it mentioned 
in any other work on Egypt. Speaking of the celebrated statue of 
Memnon, Mr. Taylor says, respecting the ancient tale of its 
sounding a musical note as a greeting to the rising sun :^ 

" Modern research has wholly annihilated this beautiful fable. 
Memnon now sounds at all hours of the day, and at the command 
of all travellers who pay aa Arab five piastres to climb into his 
lap. We engaged a vender of modern scarabei, who threw off his 
garments, booked his fingers and toes into the cracks of the 
polished granite, and soon hailed us with ' Salaam !' from the 
knee of the statue. There is a certain stone on Memnon'a lap, 
which, when sharply struck, gives out a clear metallic ring. 
Behiwl it is a small square aperture, invisible from below, where 
one of the priests no doubt stationed himself to perform the daily 
miracle. Our Arab rapped on the arms and body of the statue, 
which had the usual dead sound of stone, and rendered the musi- 
cal ring of the sun-smitten block more striking." 

At Rorosko, where the river deviates to the south-west, forming 
the second of those two immense curves called the " elbows" of the 
Nile, our author and his suite quit the beloved " Dahabieh," and 
cutoff the angle, by crossing the Nubian Desert upon camels to 
above Hammud. " Thenceforth," he says, " the only green thing 
tobo seen in all the wilderness was, myself." Had he then ventured 
to adopt in his attire the prophet's sacred colour ? Or is this 
phrase intended for wit ? Four Arabs accompanied his caravan ; 
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proud of tlieir enormoua heads of hair, " which they wore parted 
on botli temples, the middle portion being drawn into an upright 
mass six inches in height, while the side divisions hung over the 
ears in a multitude of little tirists." This soiiBds Egyptian 
and Kubian, tather than Arab. In the Blave bazaai at Cairo 
wo. have ourselves seen Nubian female slaves whose head-dresses 
were the counterpart of that mummy wig preserved in the 
British Museum. " Little twiata" seem to have been a favourite 
affectation of the early ancient exquisites, judging from 
Assyrian beards and Egyptian toupee, or head of false hair. 
Tliere were dandies in those days, even as now. The 
Assyrians we suspect to have been quite Bond Street in 
their wry fashions. That they swung canes we know ; for does 
not the researchful Heeren speak of the Isle of Tylos in the 
Persian Gulf as celebrated for producing a certain yellow wood, 
streaked like the akin of a tiger, from which walking-sticks were 
made for the Bahyhnians f We never picture Nebuchadnewar 
now to our mind's eye without a Tylos wa!king-cane swinging in 
his gemmed right hand. But liow arc the fashions of the mighty 
fallen ! Those " little twists" that, when they graced the wigs of 
Pliaraobs and the beards of Ninevite kings, were perfumed no 
doubt with cassia, sandal-oil, and atta of choice roses, now dangle 
upon the shoulders of Arab camel-drivers and Nubian slaves ! 
while their anointing is, in the place of caaaia, — suet ; and in 
lieu of atta,^-ca6tor oil 7 The latter is the favourite unguent of 
Upper Egypt, and Mr. Taylor describes his Arab camel-drivers as 
anointing their love-locks eveiy morning with abundance of suet, 
and looking, in consequence, " as if they had slept in a hard frost 
until the heat had melted the fat." " I thought," he adds, " to 
flatter one of them as he performed the operation, by exclaiming 
" Beautiful !" ; but he answered coolly, " You speak truth ; it 
is very beautiful." 

Belbre quitting tlie subject of frizzled locks, we would re- 
mark upon the strange prevalence of the fashion throughout 
the vast continent of Africa. From Fernando Po, whore 
the natives coil their hair into multitudinous ringlets around 
pendants of red clay, letting these weighted curls hang down 
over their shoulders like Lords Chancellors' wigs, — even to the 
Eastern coast, from whence the Somalies, when they pass over to 
Aden, astonish the Anglo-Indian voyager, fresh from Europe, 
with their extrav^ant heads of hair, dyed rust colour, frizzled, 
and standing frightfully on end, — an unnatural and absurdly 
exaggerated style of hair-dressing appears to be the passion of the 
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African. And to bow far back in antiquity did this mnariubl* 
fancy extend ? Among the Egyptians, it would seeni, from the 
earliest period of their history, judging Irom the paintings and 
sculptures of their most ancient temples. The wig was probably 
an ingenious afterthought, — the bulky-haired fashion being found, 
among the luxurious wealthy, intolerable within doors in hot wea- 
ther. The style of the head-dressing most probably originated in 
the intensity of the Iieat of the African sun, against which the 
thickly 'frizzled and abundant hair was the best species of protec- 
tion. But it was not long, no doubt, before the inventive Egyp- 
tians discovered that the advantage of thick locks might easily be 
separated from its disadvantages, by shaving the head and making 
the severed hair into a wig which could be removed at pleasure. 
Sir G. Wilkinson considers the Egyptian wig to have i>een an 
admirable substitute for hat or turban, being far lighter than 
either in proportion to its power of excluding the sun's rays. The 
poverty-stricken African of modern times cannot afford, nor has, 
perhaps, ingenuity enough, to make his hair into a nig ; but, in hia 
manner of dressing it, he retains the good old custom of — who 
knows ? — Mizraim himself perhaps ! Dare we go further in retro- 
gression ? Dare we hint at the possibility of fmzled toup6es in 
Ifoah's ark ! 

The same exhilarating effect as that so vividly described by 
Hadjee Burton when on his pilgrimage to Mecca, appears to have 
been produced on our American traveller by the desert air. It 
is a sensation peculiar perhaps to exceeding dryness of atmosphere, 
combined with tropical warmth and absence of vegetation. Thus 
sings our pilgrim — for his periods are rather carols of joy than 
sober speech prosaic : — 

" The scenery, so far from depressing, inspired and exhilarated 
me. I never felt the sensation of physical health and strength 
in such perfection, and waa ready to shout from morning till 
night, from the overflow of happy spirits. The air is an elixir of 
life — as sweet, and pure, and refreshing, as that which the first 
man breathed on the morning of creation. -You inhale the un- 
adulterated elements of the atmosphere, for there are no exhcda- 
tions from moist earth, vegetable matter, or the smokes and 
steams which arise from the abodes of men, to stain its purity. 
This air, even more than its silence and solitude, is the secret of 
one's attachment to the desert. It is a beautiful illustration of the 
compensating care of that Providence which leaves none of the 
waste places of the earth without some atoning glory. Where all 
the pleasant aspects of Nature are wanting — ^whera there is no 
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green thing, no foont for the thirBt; Up, scarcely the shadoir of > 
rock to shield the vanderer in the blazing noon — God has breath- 
ed upon the irildemess his sweetest luid tenderest breath, giving 
clearness to the eye, strength to the frame, and the most joyous 
exhilaration to the spirits." 

In tho course oFhis nine days' journey across the Nubian Desert, 
Mr. Taylor meets with but one " place of wells," wliich he does 
not reach till the fifth day ; and these were but " shallow pits of 
bitter greenish water." The central plateau of the desert he 
describes as " a vast reach of yellow sand, fifteen hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, the surface dotted with low Isolated 
hills, which are in some places based on lai^ beds of light 
grey sandstone." This sounds a most unfavourable site for 
weil-sinking, and yet, could but a few artesian wells be bored 
through the midst of this howling wilderness, bow would the toil 
of the journey be relieved for man and beast ! Despite oui child- 
hood's teaching and Sir Archibald Alison, there appear to h» 
monsoon showers even in this southern division of the land of 
Egypt* ; for thus says Mr. Taylor :— 

" On the second morning we passed through a gorge in the 
black hills, and entered a region called El Bihan or ' the Gates.' 
Here the mountains, though still grouped in the same disorder, 
were more open, and gave room to plains of sand several miles 

in length One of the Nubians who was with us 

pointed out a spot where he was obliged to climb the rocks the 
previous aammer, to a/ooid heing drowned. During the heavy tropi- 
eal rains which sometimes fall here, the hundreds of pyramidal 
hills pour down such floods, that the sand cannot immediately 
drink them up, and the valleys are turned into lakes." 

Again, on the fifth day, he speaks of the road passing through 
a low hill of slato rock, the strata vertical, and here a long 
valley " was crossed by a double row of doum palms, marking a 
watercourse made by the summer rains." 

Now, where does all this water go to ? Is it probable that 
every gallon of it should be lost to the Nubian plateau by evapo- 
ration and filtration to the lower levels f It is for geoK^ists to 
determine whether this arid plain might not be tapped here and 
there with a probability of success. The French have not failed 
in the Sehara Desert. Two hundred artesian welts have been 
bored by them in this last year alone, upon the desert borders of 
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Algeria. But Egypt, alas ! is in tlte hands of Turks. Slie most, 
we fear, wait for a Christian ruler before her tUirsty deserts can 

ever hope to " blossom as the rose." 

After reacliing Abou-Hamraed, Mr. Taylor continues liis 
journey along the banks of tlie Nile to Ei Mekheyreli. The in- 
habitants of this part of the country he describes as " glorious 
barbaiians," large, tall, fuil-liinbed, nith open, warm, lustrous 
black eyes." (p. 196.) At El Mekheyreb he assumes, at the sug- 
gestion of his dragoman, the rank of " something between a bey 
and a pasha," in order to insure respect from the native 
governors ; and the fraud appears to sit easy on bis soul, 
which is not troubled at a small lie here and there. As, 
for instance, vhen he is asked by the Civil Governor of 
El Mekheyreh the number of men of war in the American navy, 
and replies " a hundred," (which the Governor, however, politely 
affects to consider an "entirely too modest" statement, and raises 
it to " six hundred" !) and where he allows his servaiit to pass him 
off among the people in the bazaars as " the son of the great king 
of all the Franks." At Berber he again takes boat, and hoists 
the American stars and stripes under a salute of " a dozen rat- 
tling volleys from the Governor's soldiers," which he returns with 
his pistols. Whether the apparently courteous act was quite of 
honest purpose seems doubtful, as he says that he " heard tlie 
sharp wiiistle of /A« buUeis close to the vessel," as the soldiers fired ! 
He hints no doubt of treachery himself, and mentions the fact 
as mere " recklessness," but it certainly sounds very suspicious. 

This voyage all day was " a panorama of the richest summer 
scenery," and early in the afternoon he passes " the mouth of the 
Atbara, the ancient Astaboras, and the first tributary stream 
which the traveller meets on his journey from the Mediterranean." 
This is at about latiLude 17° 30' N., and it is at latitude 
31° 30' that old father Nile reaches tlie sea, witJi " elbows" 
and windings that must increase his bird-flight length by at least 
one-third ! 

Among the various tribes encountereil by Mr. Taylor on his 
voyage through Ethiopia, he was able, he says, easily to distin- 
guish those of Shemitic descent from the aboriginal Africans, 
which we can well believe. But the latter, he is careful to add, 
are not to be confounded with the negro, whom he speaks of as 
being greatly despised and hated by these Ethiopians, who regard 
them, according to Mr. Taylor, as " little better than wild 
beasts." Was not our American traveller's Yankee spirit father 
to that thought ? At any rate, since Dr. Livingstone's discoveries. 
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we must except from among the " wild beasts" that exemplary 
tribe first introduced by liiin to the admiration of, what has 
hitherto called itself, the civilised world — that polished nation 
who Bwear by their mothers instead of their fathers, admit 
women to their public councils, and always reply, when any 
request is made to them, " I will ask my wife," — invariably 
abiding by her decision ! Mr. Taylor was yet ignorant of the 
existence of this super-em inently advanced peo^e when (in 
page 237) he penned the words, " that the highest civilisation in 
every age of the world has been developed by the race to which 
we belong." But we think that he must have encountered a 
near relation of this gallant tribe when he reached Khartoum, 
notwithstanding the " pale bronze colour" he speaks of, for 
behold what he says of the Princess of Sennaar ; — 

" Dr. Reitz took me one day to visit the celebrated Sitteh 
(Lady) Nasra, the daughter of the last King of Senuaar and 
brother of the present Shekb of that province. She is a woman 
of almost masculine talent and energy, and may be said to govern 
Sennaar at present. All the Arab shekhs, as well as the popu- 
lation at large, have the greatest respect for her, and invariably 
ask her advice in any crisis of affairs. Her brother, Idria Wed 
Adlan, notwithstanding his nominal subjection to Egypt, still 
possesses absolute sway over several hundred villages, and is 
caUed King of Kulle. The Lady Nasra retains the title of 
Sultana, on account of her descent from the ancienfroyal house of 
Sennaar. She has a pakce at Soriba, on the Blue Nile, which, 
according to Lepsius, exhibits a degree of wealth and state very 
rare in Soudan. She was then in Khartoum on a visit, with her 
husband Mohammed Defalleh, the son of a former Vizier of her 
father, King Adlan. 

" We found the Lady Nasra at home, seated on a carpet 
in her audience-hall, her husband and Shekh Abd-el-Kader 
—the Shekh of Khartoum, who married her daughter by a 
former husband — occupying an adjacent carpet. She gave 
the Consul her hand, saluted me, as a stranger, with an 
inclination of her head, and we seated ourselves on the floor 
opposite to her. She was about forty-five years old, but 
appeared jounger, and Still retained the traces of her former 
beauty. Her skin was a pale bronze color, her eyes large and 
expressive, and her face remarkable for intelligence and energy. 
AU her motions were graceful and dignified, and under more 
favorable circumstances she might have become a sort of Ethio- 
pian Zenobia. She wore a single robe of very fine white 
muslin^ which she sometimes folded so as nearly to conceal 
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her features, and sometimes allowed to bll to her waut, rerealinjf 
the somewhat over-ripe charms of her bosom. A heayj ring of 
the native gold of Kusan hung from her nose, and others adorned 
her fingers. Dr. Reitz explained to her that I was not a Frank, 
but came from a great country on the other side of the world. 
She spohe of the visit of Dr. Lepsius, at Soriba, and said that ha 
waa the onljr far -travelled stranger she had seen, except myself. 
I took occasion to aaj that I had frequently heard of Ler in mj 
native land ; that her name was well known all over the world ; 
and that the principal reason of my visit to Soudto, waa the hope 
of seeing her. She was not in the least flattered by these exag- 
gerated compliments, but received them as quietly as if they were 
her right. She waa a born queen, and I doubt whether anything 
upon the earth would have been able to shake her royal indif- 
ference." 

Of course, nothing could be expected to be capable of shaking 
a soul un^itated by compliments from a stranger who was "not a 
Frank, but came from a great country the other side of the 
world." Mr. Taylor's ready aptitude at imitation of theEastera 
vice of lying and of flattery does not seem generally to stand him 
in much stead. 

Let all true knights accept with joyful homage this Princess of 
Sennaar as adding yet another pearl to the long bead-roll of royal 
females who have distinguished themselves as able political 
administrators. Balancing the number of queens who have 
reigned in the world wiUi that of male sovereigns, the superior 
percentage of talent for governing on the female side is very 
remarkable. Among the queens, a large majority have shown 
themselves able governors ; among the kings, a small minority. 
While Eastern history worships the memory of Semiramis and 
Nicotris, celebrates the two clever Artemisias, queens of Caria, 
Mania, the conquering regent of Dardania, and the intrepid 
Zenobia, Queen of the East, and venerates the admirable Alia 
B^, Rdnee of Malwa, — there is not a great power in Europe 
whose annals count not a female* among the most distinguished 
of its rulers. 

Never was France more happy than when, despite her Salic 
law, the firm and prudent queen mother, Blancne of Castile, 
ruled over her during the minority of St. Louis, and during that 
king's absence in the Holy Land. 

Isabella the Catholic was (with the sole exception of her 
grandson Charles) the greatest and best sovereign Sptun was ever 
blest with ; and her daughter Mary, Queen of Hungary, was the 
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oaly penoD yiho could keep the turbulent Netherfanders in 
ordei ; nor could Mary's brother, Charles Y., di« in peace till she 
had promised him to resume their government. " Charles," 
Prescott says in his history of the reign of Philip II., " seems 
to have been as well read in the characters of women as of men ;. 
and, as a natural consequence, it may be added, had formed » 
high opinion of the capacity of the sex. In proof of which he 
not only repeatedly committed the government of his states to 
, but intrusted th^n with s<Hne of his most delicate political 



Italy reveres the memory of her great Countess Matilda ofi 
Tuscany, of whom Sir James Stephen writes, in his essays 
in ecclesiastical biography: — "Neither Zenobia, nor Isabella, 
nor Elizabeth, had a fairer claim to inspire and to live in 
immortal verse. .... In a voluptuous age she lived 

austerely In a superstitious age she subdued her 

desire for the devotional abstractions of the cloister ; and with. 
greater wisdom, and more real piety, consecrated herself to the 
active duties of her princely office. In an illiterate age her 
habits of study were such, that she could make herself intelligible 
to all the troops among whom she lived, though levied from almost 
every part of Europe, and especially to her Italian, French, and 
German soldiers, whose tongues she used with equal facility. 
[A similar trait is related of the great Cleopatra, who ja said to. 
hare been the first of the Greek sovereigns of £gypt who could 
speak the native langu^, and that there were few barbarous- 
nations with whom the accomplished Egyptian queen could not 
converse without the medium of nn interpreter.! Donnizone 
assures us," continues Sir James in his eulogy of Matilda, " that, 
though he was ever at hand as her Latin secretary, ' tlie great 
Countess' wrote, with her own pen, all her letters in that language, 
to the Pontic and Sovereigns oi her times, — a proof, as his 
readers will think, of her disceinmeot no less than of her learn- 
ing. On his testimony also may be claimed for her the praise of 
loving, collecting, and preserving books." .... She was. 
" the refuge of the oppressed, the benefactor of the miserable, and. 

the champion of what she deemed the cause of truth 

At her bidding, castles and palaces, convents and cathedrals, 
statues and public monuments, arose throughout Tuscany. Yet 
80 well was her munificence sustained by a wise economy, ttu^ 
to the close of her long reign she was still able to maintain her 
hereditary title to the appellation of ' the rich,' by which her 
father Boniface had been also distinguished. She might, wjth. 
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no less pfopriety, bare been desiguted as " the poverful" ; 
unce, either by direct authority or by irreustible influence, she 
ruled nearly the vhole of Northern Italy, from Lombardy to 
the Papal States, and received from the other monarcha of 
the irest both the outward hom^e and real deference reserved 
for sovereign potentates." 

Three centuries after the death of Matilda, in the south of 
Europe, (she died towards the end of the eleventh century,) 
Denmark, in the north, r^oiced in her gallant Mai^ret Wal- 
demar, who foi a brief period united the crowns of Korvray, 
Sweden, and Denmark, and was sumamed " the Semirantis of 
the North." Austria and Hungary advanced and prospered 
nndei the government of the sage Archduchess-king Maria 
Theresa. Russia boasts her Catharine the Great, though not 
good, yet, aa a ruler, truly great (and how many distinguished 
male sovereigns have been good?) While last, not least, England 
glories in her Elizabeth, than whom since Alfred, despite the 
woman's weaknesses, and follies, and sins, a greater sovereign 
never sat upon the throne of her empire. " Masculine women, 
these," it will perhaps be said ; " beings not to be reckoned among 
the fair ses : exceptions to all rules as regards women's gifts 
and talents. These female rulers may have been great, bnt they 
were not womanly." Nay, not so of Matilda, not of Blanche of 
Castile ; nay, not so of Isabella the Catholic : and, turning from 
the west to the east, — even turning from Christendom to Heathen- 
dom, — nay, not so of Alia B^ ! In recording this mention of 
female sovereigns who were good and feminine as well as great, 
we should feel ourselves to be guilty of a grave omission were we 
to pass over the revered Rdnee of Malwa ; and, as her history is 
leas familiar to the general reader than that of the other cele- 
brated queens we have named, we hope to be held excused in 
alluding to it more fully, especially as she was an Indian queen. 

Alia B^e was called upon to administer the government of 
Holkar's dominions, in consequence of the early death of her son 
MuUee How, the last direct male lieii of the Holkar dynasty. 
This youth expired insane, under the supposed effects of demoniacal 
possession, in 1766, and his mother succeeded him upon tlie 
gadee, with the concurrence of all the Malwa chiefs. She reigned 
for thirty years over this important kingdom of the Mahratta 
empire, and " the character of her administration," says Sir John 
Malcolm, to whose " History of Central India" we are indebted 
for all we know respecting this great princess, " was the basis 
of the prosperity which attended the dynasty to which she be- 
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longed." ..." Her great object wm," continuM tl» 
Listoriao, " by a just and moderate goveniment, to improve the 
GODdition of the country, vhile afae promoted the happiness of 
her subjects. She mamtiuned but a small force independent of 
the territorial militia ; but her troops were sufficient, aided by the 
equity of her administration, to preserve internal tranquillity ; and 
slie relied on the army of the State, actively employed in Hindu- 
stan and the Deccan, and on her own reputation, for safety 
against all external enemies. It is not common with the Hindus, 
nnlesB in those provinces nherethey have learnt the degrading usage 
from tlieir Mahomedan conquerors, to confine females, or to compel 
them to near veils. The Mahrattas of rank, even the Brahmans, 
have, with few exceptions, rejected the custom, which is not prescrib- 
ed by any of their religious institutions. Alia Bhye* therefore 
offended no prejudice when she took upon herself the direct 
management of affairs, ai^ sat every day, for a considerable time, 
in open durbar transacting business. Her first principle of 
government appears to have been moderate assessment, and an 
almost sacred respect for the native rights of village officers and 
proprietors of lands. She heard every complaint in poison, and 
though she continually referred causes to courts of equity and 
arbitration, and to her ministers, for settlement, she was aivays 
accessible ; and so strong was her sense of duty on all points 
connected with the distribution of justice, that she is represented 
as not only patient, but unwearied in the investigation of the most 
insignificant causes when appeals were made to her decision. 

" Aware of the partiality which was to be expected from infor- 
mation supplied by members and adherents of the Uolkar family, 
r^arding Alia Bhye, facts were collected from other quarters, to 
guard against the impressions which the usual details of her 
administration are calculated to make. It was thought the 
picture had been overcharged with bright colours, to bring it more 
into contrast with the opposite system that has since prevailed in 
the countries she formerly governed ; but, although enquiries 
have been made among all ranks and classes, nothing has been 
discovered to diminish the eulogiums, or rather blessings, which 
are poured forth whenever her name is mentioned. The more, 
indeed, enquiry is pursued, the more admiration is excited ; bat 

. * It is thus that Sit ioba Malcolm ipells tha Mahtattl void Bdei, 
irhictL is eqiuTalent td " Lady" in English — thereby reodaiiiiR it maBCiUiDS. or, 
'M it were. Sir instead of the {eminine title. Sit John had endeatlf not 
"poMed" in Uahratti : iiidMd h« owns to ignoiuice of the lajignage. (Sm Ufa 
ofSitJ. Makolm.Tol. i.) 
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h appears, above all, utraordinary, hov she bad mental and bodilj 
powers to go througb witb the labours she imposed upon herself, 
and which, from the age of thirty to that of sixty, when she died, 
were unremitted. The hours gained from the aff'airs of state 
were all given to acts of devotion and charity ; and a deep sense 
of religion appears to have Btrengthened her mind in the perfcu;- 
mance of her worldly duties. She used to say that she deemed 
herself ' answerable to God for every exercise of power,' and, 
in the full spirit of a pious and benevolent mind, was wont 
to excl^m, when urged by her ministers to acta of extreme 
severity, * Let us, mortals, beware how we destroy the works 
of the Almighty.' " 

It would be satisfactory to know what was the word actnally 
used by Alia B^, which is here translated " Almighty." Sir 
John Malcolm, in a subsequent paragraph, states that the R&nee 
every day " gave food in person to a number of Brahmins," and 
the individual from whom he received the most minute particulars 
respecting her daily life, was Baramal Doda, whose occupation 
about her court was " to wash her tutelary deities and attend 
her person." She was therefore in her religion a thorough 
Hindu, notwithstanding the monotheistic phrases here recorded of 
her. Ishwar was probably the word translated " God," and 
Mahadeo may have been that which is rendered "Almighty." 
But Mahadeo among the Saivas means Siva, among the Vishnai- 
vas, Vishnu. We are not aware tliat it is ever used for Brahma, 
to whom, as the creative deity, the phrase " works of the 
Almighty" must needs apply. 

Princess of Senaar 1 it is upon you the blame must rest of this 
long digression touching great queens regnant I The list 
might be, no doubt, considerably added to by one well read 
in history. Wo have not counted as among the ^rea^, that 
Empress of China who was made co-regent by her celestial hus- 
band as a reward for having washed the house-linen — as we failed 
to see in that act any proof of talent for adminbtration — though 
the emperor, it would seem, thought otherwise. Some may de- 
tour as to whether we should have included the two Art«misias. 
And yet, surely, if not specially able perhaps in the home depart- 
ment, the first showed at least a marked talent for military stra- 
tegy when, on finding that her allies the Persians were being 
beaten at the battle of Salamis, while lier own galley was warmly 
pursued by an Athenian ship, she hung out the Grecian Ae^, 
and turned — her guns we were going to say— but at any rate, 
whatever she had to turn, against one of the Persian vessels, on 
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board of which was her priTate enemy the King of Calyada, and 
sunk it ; and so deceiving her pursuers into the belief that she 
was one of theii own fleet, got off unscatlied from the battle. 
It was not because she drank up her husband, that we brought 
upon our roll Artemisia the Second, for to make dead husbands 
into powder, and quaff them in glasses of par/ait amour, is, wa 
acknowledge, though a touching, no more of an admin istrative 
act than to wash house-linen ; but we counted Iter among our 
clever queens for having so ingeniously caught the Hhodian fleet 
at Halicarnassus, and for so subtly turning it into an instrument 
for the capture of Rhodes itself. If Pnila, the beautiful and 
highly-gifteddaughterof Antipat«r, had been called upon to reign, 
she would have been another AUa B^. It is said that her fa- 
ther, who was reckoned one of the most able politicians of 
his age, never engaged in any affair of in^rtance without con- 
sulting her ; and she was as virtuous and benevolent as she was 
able. This reminds us of a corresponding case in the modem 
history of our own country. Of Elizabeth Villiers, the friend of 
William of Orange, Macaulay says, (Hist, of Eng. vol. iv. p. 471,) 
" her influence over him she owed, not to her personal charms 
— for it taxed all the art of Kneller to make her look tolerable on 
canvas, — not to those talents which peculiarly belong to her sex — 
for she did not exult in playful talk, and her letters are remarkably 
deficient in feminine ease and grace, — but to powers of mind which 
qualifled her to partake the cares and guide the counsels of states- 
men. To the end of her life great politicians sought her advice. 
Even Swift, the shrewdest and most cynical of her contempora- 
ries, pronounced her the wisest of women, and more than once 
sat, fascinated by her conversation, from two in the afternoon 
till near midnight. By degrees, the virtues and charms of Mary 
conquered the first place in her husband's affection ; but he 
still, in difficult conjunctures, frequently applied to Elizabeth 
VilUers for advice and assistance." 

Brilliant testimonies these to the administrative talents and 

Siolitical acumen of woman ! But having laid this homage at the 
eet of the fair sex, we trust that we shall not be deemed 
unchivalric if we add that they, at the same time, appear as remark- 
ably to fail in the faculty of originative genius. The question 
has before now been asked, what woman can the world's 
bit^raphera refer to, as having been the author of any great inven- 
tion ? and the answer invariably has been.— Not one. Even in 
the fine aits, where her chances to excel are furer than in the 
Kiences, no woman has distinguished herself as a firet-rate 
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and original painter, or scniptor, or poet, or miuical com- 
poser. On toe other side, as novelists, women take a high 
place, and as ^miliar letter writers, the highest. £?en 
Horace Walpole caiiiiot match Madame de S6vign£. It would 
appear then that women can counsel, guide, order, rule, depict, 
and illustrate, with transcendant success ; but that they cannot 
create : that they are, in fact, but goddesses, not gods. Ah ! 
so let them rest content ! nor be misled to share in Eve's 
ambition ! Tlie more so, that eve^ year is now bringing them 
nearer to that just degree of equality with man, which our first 
mother's too inordinate aspirations lost for them iu paradise. 

Led astray by the Princess of Senaar, nhose diademed brow 
linked itself in our mind with, we must own, a somewhat lengthy 
chain of fairer crowned celebrities than herself, we feel that we 
have too long wand#ed from the direct path of our duty ; but 
in order that we may come round again without abruptness back 
to the point from which we started off the course to take the 
tour of Asia and Europe, we will end our digression, as we began 
it, with an African princess, and extract from Mr. Taylor's lively 
pages the following entertaining account of the Princess of 
I)u--Fdr ;— 

"The Sitteh (Lady) Sowakin, the aunt of Sultan Adah, the 

£ resent monarch of that kingdom, is a ze^oua Moslem, and 
itely determined to make a pilgrimage to the grave of the 
Prophet. She arrived in Khartoum in August 1851, attended 
by a large retinue of officers, attendants, and slaves, and after 
remaining a few days, descended the Nile to El Mekheyref, crossed 
the Desert of Sowakin, on the Bed Sea, and sailed thence for 
Djidda, the port of Mecca. During her stay, Lattif Pasha waa 
exceedingly courteous to her, introducing her to his wives, be- 
stowing upon her haadaome presents, and furnishing her with 
boats and camels for her journev. Dr. Reitz availed himself 
of the occasion to make the people of Dar- Fur better acquaint- 
ed with Europeans. All the Frank residents assembled at his 
house, in Christian costume, and proceeded to the residence of 
the Lady Sowakiu. They found her sitting in state, with two 
black slaves before her on their hands and knees, motionless as 
E^hinxes. On each side stood her officers and interpreters. 
she vas veiled, as well as her female attendants, aad all 
exhibited the greatest surprise and curiosity at the appearance 
of the Franks. The gifts they laid before her — silks, fine soaps, 
cosmetics, bon-bons, &c. — she examined with childish delight, 
and when the Consul informed her that the only object of the Eu- 
ropeans in wishing to enter Dar-Fur was to exchange such ob- 
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jeets as these for gum and elephants' teeth, she promised to 
persuade Sultan Adah to open his kingdom to them. 

" The next day her principal officers nsited the Consul's house, 
and spent a long time examining its various wonders. The pic- 
tures, boots, and furniture, filled them with astonishment, and 
they went from one object to another, like children, uttering 
exclamations of surprise and delight. What more startled them 
was a box of lucifer matches, which was entirely beyond their 
comprehension. They regarded the match with superstitious 
awe, and seemed to consider that the fire was produced by some 
kind of magic. Their relation of what they saw so excited 
the curiosity of the Lady Sowakin, that she came on the following 
day with her women. She was no less astonished than her 
attendants had been, but was most attracted by the Consul's large 
mirror. She and her women spent half an hour before it, making 

rures, and unable to comprehend how 4key were mimicked 
the reflected figures. As she was unacquainted with its 
properties, she threw back her veil to see whether the image would 
show her face. The Consul was standing behind her, and thus 
caught sight of her features: she was black, with a strongly 
marked but not unpleasant countenance, and about forty-fire 
years of age. He had a breakfast prepared for the ladies, but on 
reaching the room the attendants alt retired, and he was informed 
that the women of rank in Dar-Fur never eat in the presence 
of the men. After they had fini^ed the repast, he observed 
that they had not only partaken heartily of the varions Enropean 
dish^, but had taken with them what they could not eat, so that 
^e table exhibited nothing but empty dishes. When they left, 
the lady reiterated her promise, and added that if the Consul 
would visit Dar-Fur, the Sultan would certainly present him 
with many camel-loads of elephants' teeth, in consideration of 
his courtesy to her." 

To return to our traveller's Nile voyage. 

After reposing himself for about ten days at Khartoum, Mr. 
Taylor determined upon ascending the White Nile. He accor- 
dingly hired a small vessel called a " sfi,ndS,l" of a fat Turk, 
manned it with fire strong Dongolese sailors under the command 
of a rms, and engaged a black female slave, of hideous exterior, as 
his cook, whom he did not anticipate would be passed off to the 
Shillooks as " one of bis wives." 

For some time before reaching the confluence of the White 
with the Blue Nile, Mr. Tavlor says that lie could clearly dis- 
tinguish them from each otnei by tbeir difierence of hues ; the 
two streams running side by side, and being actually blue and 
white. The Island of Omdurman lies opposite their junction. 
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upon whose sandy shores he observed a light as he passecl a 
flock of the sacred Ibis. The stream of tlie Wliite Nile is 
nntrow where it faUs into the main river ; but it bood expands to 
a width of tiro miles, and the shores are so low as to give the 
water the appearance of an inland sea. These shores he describes 
as sandy tracts, covered with mimosa and an abundant growth of 
thorns. The mimosas increased in size and profusion as he 
continued his course, and changed to the gum-producing species. 
On the second day tlie width of the river varied from two to three 
~ miles. By noon our traveller entered the territories of the Has- 
sanieh Arabs, the last tribe which is subject, he says, to the 
Pasha of Soudan. Here he loses his flag, his national iag, 
in the mud* of the river ; and sails away from the spot where lay 
ingulphed the beloved stars and stripes "with a pang as if a 
friend had been droned there." He adds, in the idiom of his 
country :— 

" The flag of one's country is never dearer to him, than when it 
is hit companion and protector in foreign lands." 

This use of the pronoun of the third person singular in se- 
quence to the idiomatic word " one," is a recent fashion of our 
day, which has, we believe, been introduced amon^ us by our 
cousins of the western world, who have adopted it, we are 
inclined to think, under the mistaken notion (as we believe it to 
be) that " one" means a man ; whereas the expression is clearly 
derived from the French on, which word, French etymolf^ists 
say, is a corruption of homme — man (nota man), tliat is, mankind 
or people. Bear witness, the far -celebrated line of Trissotin in Les 
Femmes Savantes — 

" Fi^tM-la Bortir qaoiqD'oR dit."" 

Ah !— ce " quoiqu'on dit" ! Is not its equivalent in English 
" whatever people may say" ? not, whatever an individual may 
say t and an on dit, — is it not a " they say" ? not a Ae says ? Our 
samted forefathers, if writing Mr. Taylor's sentence, would have 
penned it thus : " The flag of one's country is never dearer to one 
than when it is one's companion," &c. ; but now, thanks to our 
relatives over the water, nous avons change tout cela ! and are 
no longer content with the English of our grandsires. In these 
days va ina&t progress, instead oi go forward; live ia localities, 

'B tn^ataiD, a noaa 
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i»atMidofplaceB,aiid — obi horrible! — httr,uninoTBd,qutt«dec«nt 
people a&y " UJee" in the place of as I* wbile 

(" In erarj depOi there u a deeper itill") 
>U around us GTenla trmispire instead of occur ! In " tbe 
good old dnie" ieoret tbings alone tratupired ; but now ! — not 
onljr in wcond'iate newspapers and msmiines, and other inferior 
literature, but even (oh " tell it not in Gath" !) in tbe pulpit 
itself, we have found and beard this word used as though it were 
Sfoonymous with occut ! IF any heretic would maintain that so 
it ia, we would ask him witheringly, can a secret then occur f 

Having relieved ourselves with this burst of righteous indigna- 
tion, we resame, with recovered calmness, our voy^e up the 
White Nile, which Mr. Taylor considers to be the true Nile, 
although at the confluence the volume of the Blue Nile is greater; 
for be says, speaking of the latter, *' he is fresh from tbe moun- 
tuns and constantly fed by large, unfiuling affluents, wbile. the 
White Nile has rolled for wore than a thousand miles on nearly 
a dead level, throngh a porons, alluvial soil, in which be losea 
more water than be brings with him." It was the source of 
tbe Blue Nile that Bruce discovered. 

As the traveller advanced in bis light "sfiiid&l" up tbe centre 
of the river, the sandy shores became banks of ten or twelve feet 
in height, covered with tropical vegetation ; the trees, still 
mimosa, and the undergrowth a dense green shrub mixed with 
cactus and euphorbia, Tbe scenery reminded .Mr. Taylor of the 
Mississippi, and there was not, he says, " » single featnre that 
resembled Egypt." 

Af nine o'clock on the second morning after leaving Khartoum, 
Mr. Taylor reached tbe island of Hassanieh, and soon after sunset 
passed the frontier of Egyptian Soudan, and entered tbe territory 
of tbe ne^o kingdom of tbe Shillooks. Tbe forest trees here 
became more tall and dense, and the' river more thickly studded 
with islands, which lay imbedded in luxuriant girdles of shrubs 
and water-plants ; wild fowl abounded. ** The ukzake," says 
Mr. Taylor, 

" Flew twittering over the waves, calling up their mates, 
the sleepy crocodiles ; the herons stretched tbeir wines against 
tbe wind ; the monkeys leaped and chattered in the woods, 

, " Ijka - — - dow," foi ming irtiiotf we ihoii 
. 1 dillAood, B towi CMtigatien, and which «„ 

jt with In no littntnr* abor* tbe naotiol, b now ciwoint! np. lit '■ 

■ImoM mto the Hoato. 

TOL. Tl.— KO. I. a 
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Asd tX. iMt vbols honl) of htppopotani, ^>ortia|[ omt tlM 
shore, came up spontiD^ mter from their aostrUi, m a mwinep 
precuely simUar to the grqinpiu. I coanted six together, soon 
after BuurUe, near the end of an island. Thej floundered about 
in the shallows, popping up their heads ererf few minates to lotA 
at us, and at last walked ont through the reeds and stood upon . 
the fdiore. Soon afterwards five more appeared on tiie otner 
aide of the rirer, and thenceforth we saw them almost constantly, 
and sometimes within fifty yards. I noticed one which must 
bare been four feet in breadth across the ears, and with a head 
nearly five feet long. He opened his mouth wide cnoi^^h to show 
two round, blunt tusks, or rather grinders, one on each side. 
They exhibited a great deal of enriosity, and frequently turned 
about after we had passed, and followed for some time in our 
wake." 

On the morning of the third day he arrived <^ the island of. 
- Aba, distant two hundred and fifty miles from Khartoum. The 
sarage inhabitants receired him and hia little crew with much 
distrust; but on being told by the nus, who already knew 
somediing of the people, that hia master waa the aoa of the 
Saltan of Soudan, who was come from his &ther on a visit of 
friendship, they consented to permit him to land peaceably. He 
was recnved with courtesy by the sheik, and a durbar was ex- 
temporised upon the shore— Mr. Taylor reclining on hia. cabin 
carpet and pillows, and the sheik and bis vbier (as be called him' 
self) seating themselves on the fallen trunk of a tree, while the 
leat squatted upon the ground. There was no cordiality, how- 
over, till our traveller, on being asked by the sbeik, " Where ia 
the dress which the Sultan has brought for me ?" brought Arth, 
from among his parapbaualia in the boat, a shirt and ailk hand- 
kerchief, and some beads and ear-rings, as a present from his 
ronl father to the sheik, and his wives, and his prime minister. 
Toe articles were graciously accepted ; but how the first-named 
among them was to be pnt &a waa an iiu(^uble mysteiy of myste-f 
lies to the unaophiaticatodn^rochief^n. At last, after hanging 
it over his back like a mantle, his arms were got into the aleeves. 
The handkerchief was then wound round his head, while Achmet 
furnished him withapairofTurkishdrawNs; and " once clothed," 
says Mr. Taylor, >* he {^ve no more attention to his garments, 
but wore them with aa much nonchalance as if he had never 
possessed a scantier costume." Coffee was then bronght, but 
the nwroes were afraid to touch it, til), to allay their suspicious 
feajs, Mr. Taylor drank a cup first. Some the.n took it readily. 
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bfct otktMj irhb had nertr tasted coffee before, did not seem (» 
relish it, whicli is ysn ctnaewivable. A clamoor for {sesenta theo 
b^an, and our aaTenturous tnrdlei and supposed Frincs 
began to think it time to change the position of affairs, nitbout 
at the same time betraying any want of confidence. He U)«fr> 
foie rose, and called to bis attendants to accompany him on foot 
to the Tillage. Our Yankee author continues in Yankee phrase : 

" While these things vere trsuupirw^, (!) a number of other 
i^iUocdu had arrived, bo that there vere now upwards of fifty. 
All were armed — the most of them with iron-pointed spears, 
aoiae with clubs, and some with long poles, baring knobs of bard 
wood on the end. The/ were all tiUl, strong, stately people, not 
more than two or three under six feet in height, while the most 
of them were three or four inches over that standard. Some had 
a piece of rough cotton cloth tied arouud the waist or thrown over 
the shoulders, bat the most of them were entirely nak^d. Their 
figures were large and muscular, but not symmetrical, nor was 
there the least grace in thrar moremants. Their &ces resem- 
bled a cross between the negro of Guinea and the North Ameri- 
can Indian, hariBg the hi^ cheek bones, the narrow fordiead, 
and pointed head of the latter, with the fiat nose and project- 
ing lips of the former. Their teeth were so loug as to appear 
like tusks, and in most of them one or two front teeth were 
wanting, which gave their faces a wolfish ezpression. Their 
eyes were small, and had an inflamed look, which might have 
baen occasioned by the damp exhalations of the soil on which they 
slept. Erery one wore an armlet above the elbow, either a seg- 
ment of an elephant's tusk, or a thick ring of plaited hippo- 
potamus hide. The most of them had a string of glass beads 
Around the neck, and the shekh wore a necklace of the large white 
rarietT colled ' pigeon eggs' by the traders on the White Nile. 
They had no bearijb, and their hair was seared or plucked out on 
the forehead and tunples, leaving only a circular crown of crisp 
wool on the top of the bead. S<mie had rubbed their faces and 
heads with wood ashes, which io^tarted a livid, ghastly effect to 
their black skins. 

" The shekh marched ahead, in his white garments and flutter- 
ing bead-dress, followed ^Lthe warriors, each carrying his long 
spear erect in his baaid- We walked in the midst of them, and I 
was so eareM to avoid all appearance of fear that I never once 
looked b^und, to see whether the vessel was following us. A 
violent dispute wose among some of the men in front, and firom 
their frequent glances towards us, it was evident that we were in 
soDLs way connected with ^e conversation. I did not feel quite 
at ease till the flutter was referred to the shekh, who decided it 
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iaawaj tbat silenced the men, if it did not ntisfy titem. Af 
we approached the Tillage, good-Iuimor was Kfltored, and their 
demeanor tovards us vaa thenceforth more friendly. T^tj look«d 
at me with curiositj, but without ill-will, and I could see that 
my dress interested them much more than mj person. Finall/ 
we reached the village, which contained about one hundred toknn 
of atraw, built in a circular form, with conical roofs. They wer* 
arranged so as to inclose a space in the centre, which was eTident- 
ly intended as a fold for their sheep, as it was further protected 
by a fence of thorns. Guards were stationed, at intervals of aboot 
twenty yards, along the side fronting the river, each leaning back 
against his spear, with one of his legs drawn up so that the foot 
rested against the opposite knee. At the principal entrance of 
the -Tillage, opposite iniich I counted twenty-seren canoes drawn 
up against the shore, we made a halt, and the shekh ordered • 
seat to be brought. An an^areb, the frame of which waa 
covered with a net-work of hippopotamus thongs, waa placed 
in the shade of a majestic mimosa tree, and the shekh and I 
took our seats. Another angareb was brought and placed 
behind ua, for our respective viziers. The warriors all laid 
aside their spears, and sat on the ground, forming a semi- 
circle in front of us. A swarm of i^ed boys, from eight to 
twelve years of age, crept dodging behind the trees till thej 
reached a couTenient place in the rear, where they vatehed ma 
curiously, but drew back in darm whenever I turned my head. 
The village was entirely deserted of its inhabitants, every one 
having come to behold the strange Sultan. The females kq>t 
at a c[istanc« at first, but gradually a few were so &r over- 
come by their curiosity that they approached near enough for 
me to observe them closely. They were nude, except a small 
piece of sheepskin around the loins, and in their forms were not 
very easy to distinguish from the men, haTing flat masculina 
breasts and narrow hips. They were from Ato feet eight inches 
to six feet in height. The r^'s informed me tbat the Shillooks 
frequently sell their women and children, and that a boy or 
girl can be bought for abont twenty measures of dourra. After 
undergoing their inspection half an hour, I began to get tired 
of sitting in state, and bad my pipe brought from tue boat. 
I saw by an occasional sidelong glance that the shekh watched 
me ; but I smoked carelessly until the tobacco was finished. 
Some of the men were already regaling themselrea with that 
which 1 had giTen them. They had pipes with immense glo- 
bular bowls of clay, short thick stems of reed, and mouth- 
pieces made of a variety of wild gonrd, with a long point- 
ed neck. A handful of tobacco was placed in the b<nrl, 
and two or three co^ laid npon it, after which the orifice 
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ma doMd with elsy. TheTuier, Adjeb-3eedoo,vho had some- 
tiling of the Yankee in fais angular features and the shrewd 
vrinkles about the comers of the e^es, chewed the tobacco and 
sqnirted out the salira between his ieeth in the true Down- 
Sast style. I bargained for his pipe at two piastres, and on* 
of the iTor; arm-rings at fire, but as I had no small silver 
toone; (the only coin cnrreat among them), did not succeed is 
getting the former article. I obtidned, however, two of the arm- 
rings of hippopotamus hide. While these things were going on, 
the shekh, who had been observing me closely, saw the chain of 
ray watch, which he seized. I took out the watch and held it 
to his ear. He started back in surprise, and told the men what 
he had heard, imitating its sound in a most amusing manner. 
They all crowded around to listen, and from their looks and signf 
seemed to think the case contained some bird or insect. I 
therefore opened it, and showed them the motion of the balance- 
wheel and ol the hand on the smaller dial of the &ce. Their 
astonishment was now changed to awe, and they looked at it 
silently, without daring to touch it. 

" I profited by this impression to make a move for starting, 
before their grefMl for presents should grow into a resolve to rob ns 
by force. I had asked the shekh two or three times to have 
a cop of water brought for me, but he seemed to pay no attention 
to the request. Soon, however, one of the men brought a large 
earthen jar, stopped with clay, and placed it at mj feet. There- 
upon the shekn turned to me, saying : ' There is plenty of 
water in the river, and here I give you honey to mix with it." 
The jar was taken on board, and contained, in i^at, nearly a 
g^lon of wild honey, which had a rich, aromatic taste, like 
the odour of the numosa flowers. The trading-vessels on the 
White Nile purchase this honey, but as the natives, in their 
hatred of the Turks, frequently mix with it the juice of poison- 
ous plants, they are obliged to taste it themselves before they can 
sell it. I did not require this proof at their hands, preferring 
to trust them unreservedly, at least in mj demeanor. Trust 
always begets a kindred trust, and I am quite sure that my 
safety among those savages was owing to my having adopted this 
course of conduct. 

" I went on board to get the money for the arm-rings, aad after 
Achment had paid the men, directed him and the rai's to return. 
Several of the Sfaillooka followed, Mfering articles for sale, and 
the visier, who had waded out, holding up his new shirt so 
that it might not be wet, climbed upon the gunwale of the boat 
wid peered into the cabin. I changed my position so aa to , 
staaid between him and the door, gave him two onions which he 
■aw on deck aad bad an appetite for, and hurried him away. 
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nwBlitidi and all the WUriors bad eoue down' to tha tb.wf, 
bnt vithont their iqreara, and were seated on the ground, hold- 
ioE a oonaultation. Bt thii, time, however, the rui was at the 
heuD, and the sailors had began to shore the bow of m; boat 
into the stream. I called out, ' sbekh Abd-en-oocw !' la 
a familar war, and waved mj hand as a token of parting. Ha 
rose, returned the salute, made a gesture to his men, and the; 
all went slowlj back to the village. As we were leavii^;, tha 
sailors informed me that one of toe ShilIo(As, who had coma 
down to the boat while I was seated witb the shekh on shore, 
took a fancj to the &t black sUve who cooks for them, and 
expressed his determination to take her. Thej told him she 
was one of the Sultan's wives, and that as his menestjwas now 
the shekh's Mend, he dare not touch her. 'Oh,' said the 
Shillook, 'if she is the Sultan's wife, that is enough;' and ba 
immediately returned to the shore. I fbrgave the impertinenea 
of the sailors in passing off such a hideons creature as one of mj 
wives, in consideration of the adroitness with which the/ 
avoided what might have been a serious difficult;." 

The island of Aba was the furthest point of Mr. Taylor's 
explorations, but other travellers have ascended the White Nile, 
be tells us, as &r as lat. 4° X. His chapter, giving a 
r&um£ of their observations, is highly ioteresting; but we will 
content ourselves vith recotnmending it to the perusal of our 
readers, only mentioning that at lat. 4° 10' N. Dr. Elobecher 
ascended a solitary granite peak six hundred feet high, wltich is 
situated on the leii bank of the Nile, and &om thence, looking 
towards the S. W., he beheld the river winding out of sight 
bet<ffeen the mountains Rego and Kidi, while the southern horizon 
was bounded by a long range of hills rising hazy in the taz 
distance. They conjectured the farthest mountain range to be 
in about lat, 3" N. " The white Nile, therefore, has been 
traced," says Mr. Taylor, " nearly to the equator, where such 
is still the abundance of water that one may," he adds, " esti- 
mate with tolerable certainty the distance to its unknown sources, 
which undoubtedly lie beyond the equator." (P. 352.) 

We here take leave of our ^{reeable and intelli^t American 
tiaveller, bidding him farewell with feelings not a little mvious of 
him, for having been able to devote his time so deliberately to 
investigations in countries of snch deep interest as the raipire and 
kingdoms of the Nile. The less fortunate Anglo-Indian, rushing 
I through E^pt at tel^aph speed, sees but just anongh of this 
historic land to make him long for the time when he too may be 
an unfettered explorer of ito wondeis. At Sbepbeard's enormous 
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bote! h* meatt h^py frecBOMa fnna «11 parts of th« civiltMd 
wQild, vho seem to him t\\ " felicity hunteis," nitU carl^ 
Utmehe lor tha eDJoymait of the happineaa b^m tbem. But 
jM, aaud oil the maiTciB of » migUty put which these tofi^l- 
seekflTs are pieauw onwards fa> esploie, there is not one mon 
marrellons to behtud upon the classic and satzed soil of Egyptt 
than the present wonder of which this traveller himself fonns « 
part. There is not, to our mind, a sight more wondrous on this 
modem earth than that of the living British, who, twice in every 
month, pulsate to and fio, by hundreds at a time, through the 
land of the ancient Pharaohs, — ^heraldedas they go by announcing 
lightning ; borne on the wings of steam ; the fleshpots of 
Egypt made ready to refresh them at stations created for their 
acSe use ; her dromedaries, by hundreds, reserved to carry their 
property and letters ; her chariots standing harnessed with teams 
. ef swift horses to bear them on to the leviathan ship that awaits 
^m, catpectant, on either coast. All through the year, fortnight 
by fertnight, that mightiest pulse unceasingly throbs on, as grand 
4 witness to England's greatness as any the world can show — 
not ezceptbg her proud Navy ; — for if this may be said to repre- 
sent her far-control ing hand, that as magnificently exhibits her 
wide-ruling head. It is a sight sublime ! that transit of the 
British Lion through what was once the land of the wise and 
haughty Pharaohs, of the cultivated and splendid Ptolemies. 
Egypt, now "the basest of kingdoms," lays tne homage of her 
choicest and her best at the feet of Britannia, humbly serving for 
a caravanserai upon her route, as, in the persons of her " swift 
messengers," she royally traverses the world from mighty em- 
pire to mighty empire. 

What is to be the future of Egypt f We see a " highway," 
which is as " a river," already in progress through her " desert."* 
We know that such another is commencing which is to traverse the 
land of Asi^ria. What more obvious than that it is but » 
nattw of bnef dme for a third to be added, connecting, through 
Palestine, the two former with each otlier ? Meantime, the Holy 
Land is coming mon and more under Christian influence. The 
hois of the pigmise have already in Jemsalem a " sanctuary, — 
cleansed." So also is there one m Egypt. We feel it impossible 
to behold these things, and not recall to mind, in connection witl| 
them, that remarkable passage in Isaiah* which says, in the 
prophecy regarding Eypt : — " In that day there shall be a high- 

* ChtpMi \\x. fern 2J to and. 
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wtij out of Egypt to AsByria, and the Aaajtma ■hall eonw into 
E^pt, and the Egyptian into Assyria, and tha Egyptians shall 
serve with the Assyiians. In that day shall Israel he third with 
Egypt and with Assyria, even a blessing in the midst of the 
land. Whom the Lord shall bless, saying, Blessed be Egypt 
my people, and Assyria tlie work of my hiuids, and Israel mine 
inheritance." 
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Tbi first book on onr ILst is sud to have been written by 
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Cnrdiiial Wiseman ; on vhat authority, we cannot say, but the 
rumour is supported bj internal evidence. We were, indeed, 
at first disposed to doubt whether a priest of his calibre would fire 
off small works of fiction, and it was matter of surprise to us 
when he seemed to be partially succeasful ; but we observe that 
he is eclipsed by others just where we shouM expect that a man 
of learning would be. His pathos, tendeineesi and delicacy of 
sentiment are ^otis ; and there are no impassioned appeals to the 
feelings, the spice of novels and romances, maliing them to be 
devoured by lovers of excitement. Nor, let us add, are there any 
sensual and voluptuous scenes such as would not become the 
gravity of a cardinal. What we chiefly admire in the book is a 
true and just apprehension of the silent force brought by Christi- 
anity in the first ages to bear upon heathenism ; of the secret 
epelt worked by faitn and purity of life, which enabled the early 
Church to subdue its mighty enemies. That power was not 
derived from the doctrine of justification as treated by Luther ; 
if we look deeper for it we sh.ill see that it was something more 
simple. The author of " Fabiola" repTcsents his heathen heroine 
as won by the loYeiy precepts of the Gospel and the piactices of a 
few single-hearted Christians. She picks up by chance a scrap of 
paper; on it she for the first time sees written a passage of 
Scripture, an absurd paradox, as she declares ; yet that passage 
makes astir in her mmd ; it is read by her again and agam, first 
to see if anything can he made of it. At length the idea appears 
to her very beautiful and true withal, although she still conceives 
that its application as a precept is utterly impracticable. Then, 
however, sne sees that it is applied by gentle maidens and con- 
fessors of new doctrines; that their lives are a lucid commentary 
upon it. The result is, that she is converted to the religion 
teaching this practicable morality, so far beyond all that she liad 
before heard of. The passage was this : — " Love your enemies 
. . . .thatye may be the children ofyour Father which is in heaven; 
for He maketh His sun to rise on the evil and on the good, and 
tendeth rain on the just and on the unjust." 

The author's descriptive powers are considerable, and his 
sketches of nature well conceived, though sometimes clumsily 
executed. Awkward attempts at joking occasionally destroy the 
effect of his finest touches ; as for instance a mawkish fantasy, 
which he thinks such a capital hit, that he repeats it in almost the 
same words — of speaking, wriggling, bustling, fretting, chattering, 
mountain -tor rents going down " in the most good-natured way 
VOL. VI —NO. J. 
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imaranitblc" to tbe sea. This we considei but * fwble travesti* 
of Shakespeare'* itream :— 

" Hut nukei iweet miuie with tLe euamd'd itOBM, 
OiTing B ngtle klai (o erery udgv 

He OTertakeUi is bii pilgrimBge ; 



Or of the Hindii dntnatUt, who, in the Mudra Rakshasa, celebrates 



One of the most beautiful pRssages ve select for quotation ; 
the illustration in it of a particular Providence and Searcher of 
hearts, is yeij elegant and happy. Fabiola, having heard of this 
doctrine from a Christian slave, su^ests a difficulty, by inquiring 
whether it is possible that the Supreme Being " can occupy 
Himself with constantly watching the actions, stillmore the paltry 
thoughtSi of millions of creatures." The reply is this :— 

" It is no occupation, lady, it is not even choice- I called Him 
light. Is it occupation or labour to the sun to send his ra^s 
through the crystal of this fountain, to the very pebbles in its 
bed ? See how of themselves they disclose, not only the beauti- 
ftil, but the foul that harbours there ; not only the sparkles that 
the falling drops strike from its rough Bides ; not only the pearly 
bubbles that merely rise, glisten for a moment, then break against 
the surface ; not only the golden fish that bafik in their light, 
but blaek and loathsome creeping things, which seek to hide and 
bury themselves in dark nooks below, and cannot, for the light 
pursues them. Is there toil or occupation in all this, to the sun 
that thus visits them ? Far more would it appear bo, were he 
to restrain his beams at the surface of the transparent element, 
and hold them back from throwing ii into light. And what he 
does here, he does in the next stream, and in that which is a 
thousand miles off, with equal ease ; nor can any imaginabls 
increase of their number or bulk, lead us to fancy or believe 
that rays would be wauting, or light would foil to scrutinise 
them all." (Page 100.) 

One of the strongest internal evidences in " Fabiola" that the 
popular opinion of its authorship is correct, may be found in 
its familiar acquaintance with the localities and antiquities of 
Rome. There can be no doubt that the writer has resided then 
for long, with abundant opportunities of exploring its still glorious 
ruini. He can map out the Forum with accuracy, define the limits 
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of the Pincian Htl), and we verily believe he is the identical 
agitator who once sent a famous epistle through the Flnminiaii 
Gate. Solely on account of this local knowledge have we selected 
t)ie work for notice,— solely because it contains the best i 



description we have ever met with of the Catacombs, the very 
name of which has for long been an enigma to the learned : — 

" We have generally avoided using the name of catacomba, be- 
cause it might mislead our readers into an idea that this was 
either the original or a generic name of those early Christian 
crypts. It is not so, however : Rome might be said to be sur- 
rounded by a circumvEdlation of cemeteries, sixty or thereabouts 
in number, each of which was generally known by the name of 
some saint or saints, whose bodies reposed there. Thus we have 
the cemeteries of SS. Nereus and Achilleus, of St. Agnes, of St. 
Pancratius, of Preetentatus, Priscilla, Hermes, &c. Sometimes 
these cemeteries were known by the names of the places where 
they existed. The cemetery of St. Sebastian, which was callM 
sometimes emmeterium adSamtlam Cwciliam, and by other names, 
had among thera that of ad eaiaeumboi* The meaning of 
this word is completely unknown ; though it may be attributed 
to the cironmstance of the relics of SS. Peter and Paul having 
been for a time buried there, in a crypt still existing near the 
cemetery. This term became the name of that particular ceme- 
tery, then was generalised, till we familiarly call the whole sys- 
tem of these underground excavations — the Catacombs. 

" Their origin was, in the last century, a subject of controversy. 
Following two or three vague and eqnivot^ passages, soom 
learned vrriters pronounced the catacombs to have been originally 
heathen excavations, made to extract sand for the building of 
the city. These sand-pits were called arenaria, and so occajsion- 
ally are the Christian cemeteries. But a more scientific and 
minute examination, particularly made by the accurate F. Mar- 
(M, has completely confiited this theory. The entrance to the 
catacombs was often, as can yet be seen, from these sand-pits, 
which are themselves underground, and no doubt were a con- 
venient cover for the cemetery ; but several circumstances prove 
that they were never used for Christiui burial, nor convertea into 
Christian cemeteries. 

■ ' ' The man who wishes to get the aand out of the ground will 
keep his excavation as near the surface as possible, will have it 
of easiest possible access for drawing out materials, and will make 
it as ample as is consistent with the safety of the roof, and the 
■supply of what he is seeking. And all this we find in the arena' 

* Fanned sppwrntl; of « QnA pnpMiUon and a Latin verb. 
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ri0 Mill abounding round Rome. But the cataoombi ftn con- 
structed on principles eziLCtljr contrar/ to all these. 

" The cutacomb dives at ouce, generally by a steep flight of 
Steps, below the stratum of loose and friable sand, into that where 
it is indurated to the hardness of a tender but consistent rock ; 
on the surface of which every stroke of the pick-axe is jet 
distinctlj traceable. When you have reached this depth you ar« 
in the first story of the cemetery, for you descend again by stairs, 
to the second and third below, all constructed on the same prin- 
ciple. 

" A catacomb may be divided into three parts, its passages or 
streets, its chambers or squares, and its churches. The passages 
are long, narrow galleries, cut with tolerable regularity, so that 
the roof and floor are at right angles with the sides, often so 
narrow as scarcely to allow two persons to go abreast. They 
sometimes run quite straight to a great length ; but they are 
crossed by others, and these again by others, so as to form a 
complete labyrinth or net work of subterranean corridors. To 
be lost among them would easily be fatal. 

" But these passages are not constructed, as the name would 
imply, merely to lead to something else. They are themselvea 
the catacomb or cemetery. Their walls, as well as the sides of 
the staircases, are honeycombed with graves, that is, with rows 
of excavations, large and small, of sumcieut length to admit a 
human body, from a child to a full-grown man, laid with its side 
to the gallery. Sometimes there are as many as fourteen, some- 
times as few as three or four of these rows, one above the other. 
They are evidently so made to measure, that it is probable the 
body was lying by the side of the grave while this was being dug. 

" When the corpse, wrapped up, was laid in its narrow cell, 
tbe front was h^metically closed either by a marble slab, or more 
frequently by several broad tiles, put edgeways in a groove or 
mortice cut for them in the rock, and cemented all roond. Tbe 
inscription was cut upon tbe marble, or scratched in the wet 
mortar. Thousands of the former sort have been collected, and 
may be seen in museums and churches ; many of the latter have 
been copied and published, but by far the greater number of 
tombs are anonymous, and have no record upon them." (Pp. 
14S-14B.) 

We too, though still glad to profit by the esperience of a 
cardinal, have gazed with intense interest, with indescribable 
awe, upon the Etones of the Eteinat City, and have made that 
wouderTut trausition, which in this of all places is most striking, 
from imposing remains of heathen antiquity to humble monuments 
of Christian truth and simplicity. After contemplating scenes as- 
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■ociated with tb* infancj, nunliood, and decay of Rom* ; bebdding 

the ruioed pier of the very bridge where stout Honitiiu stood at bay, 

" Whtra with » cnuh like thundei 

Fell ererf looMned betun. 

And, lik» • dam, Om might; wreck 

I^ right athwart the ttream ;' 

after tracing the ascent from the Campagna throngti die noble 
arch of Titus to the golden capitol — of Titos returning trium- 
ph^nt with the spoils of Jerosalem ; after standing in the 
Coliseum under the cross erected on the very spot vheie the 
mortal agonies of Christians used to draw down the savage plau- 
dits of heathen spectaton,~lioiT refreshing to rest quietly in the 
Lapidarian Gallery of the Vatican, viewing on the walls the mute 
yet apealcing stones exhumed from subterranean Rome, and 
meditating on the sufferings of those believers whom they were 
designed to commemorate ! 

But before entering upon our subject, let us not forget that in 
this Lapidarian Gallery is also a collection of heathen epitaphs de- 
serving a passing notice. Until late years, indeed, the heroes of re- 
publican and imperial Rome were chiefly objects of interest, and the 
learned cared much more for thediscovery of Virgirs resting-place 
at Capua, or the tombs of the Scipios near the Porta Capena of 
Rome, thau for the obscure sleeping-cells ef Christian martyrs. 
And Uie sepulchral memorials of heathens, as seen in the Vatican, 
are far from being devoid of interest. Although we do not see 
on them the earnest simplicity of a deep and true faith, yet they 
are sometimes the words of heroes speAing the praise of heroes. 
Often also their language tells of a grief so evidently unaSected, 
thatfor the moment we cannot fail to share it; of domestic bonds 
riven asunder, and fond hearts broken by the unrelenting hand of 
deatli ; of a deserted widow wailing and again exclaiming that her 
joy has passed as a dream, and home is desolate without love.* 

The following struck us particularly, as expressing the srarows 
of a heathen mother ; even now she seems before us, wringing 
lier hands, uttering wild accents of despair over her breathless 
infwt :— 

CAIUS JULIUS UAXIUUS, 

2 IBABI AMD 5 XOXTBS. 

" releatleti fortune, who delij^teit in erael death. 
Why i« Maiimni lo rnddenly inatdied from me; 
He wbo UMj nied to lie Joyfal ob m; becom T 
Thii itone bow muki liie toidi— behold hie mther V- 



• " irWoi St fuu ut ivaf lirrn : 
Xi(/>i) fa Kv6tpna, Klrii fard jii^ar 'Bfiuri 
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Ibre is MMtlier, taken from the conou oollection of OralliuB, 
for eitrocts from which we are indebted to the " Qutyrterly Re- 
view," vol. Ixxviii. We translate it :— 

" son lAggat, tmtjit thou rwt veil. 

Thf niQtbei •ntTesU that : 

Tale me to thee. 

Fara«eU.~ 

Here is one by a husband, whose kits eeems but just djing on 
the cold lips of nia young wife : — 
D. M. 

*■ L. AmlennB Sotimiu railed this 
To Clodia Chaiu hii iveetMt vile, 
Who, if iha had attained to the t«nn of lite, 
Would have envied aeithtt men nor godi. 
Bhe lived with him icvcely Xr. da]n. 

No hope ! no hope I corruption is the father, the worm the 
mother of the young and beautiful. If resignation is ekprested, 
it is the insensibility of the Stoic ; but sometimes impotent man 
stands up and curses heaven's lightning;. In one extracted by Dr. 
Maitland from Mabillon's work, a maiden cut down in her prime 
is supposed to utter words of fierce resentment :— 

" I, Procope, lift up my hands against God, who soatcfaed av»y 
;tae innocent. She lived twenty years- Proclns tet up this." 

The epithets usually applied to wives are " well-deserving," 
"detirest," and "sweetest," which last is common both on heathen 
and Christian tombs. One epithet frequently met with, would 
scarcely now be appreciated by European matrons : a good wife 
is styl^ obaequentissima or most obsequious. A peculiar feature 
of domestic life amongst the Romans is discovered here and no- 
where else : thefoearia or concubine, and her illegitimate offspring, 
ate referred to with as much respect as the married wife and her 
children. Only on the remains of pagan Rome's degenerate age 
do we find those turgid eulogies which disfigure our modern 
tombstones ; on those only are men styled " best," " greatest," 
" and unconqnered." But we must not turn aside from our 
path to contemplate these, and shall content ourselves with adding 
two ; one a curious illustration of the feelings with which, in 
ancient Rome, lawyers were regarded by disappointed, suitors. 
The following is from Orellius :— 

HUIC MOKXJMENTO 

DOLUS MALUS 

ABESTO ET 

JURIS C0NSULTC3. 
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The fi^lowi^ is tilmt hj Dt. UtitUiid fiom Grubn's work :— 

" To the divine Manes of Titus Cl&ndius Secaadus, who lived 
57 ;e&ra. Here he enjoys everything. Baths, wine, and love 
(Venus) ruin onr bodies, but thej make Hfe. Farewell; fare- 
well. To her dear companion, Merope Ctesarea has erected this. 
F(ur themselves and their descendants." 

UncoDBoling, and in many cases ridiculously vain as are tliesa 
examples of heatlien necrology, they do not invite ua to dwell on 
them ; but rather send us back to the living, and remind ua of 
the Gre^ Bacchanalian's remonstrance :— 



Turning ronnd from them to the slabs of the early Cliristians, 
is passing from death to life. We leave the records of those, who, 
having no revealed religion and learning nothing from the analogies 
of nature, were like Moschus lamenting over his lost friend, 
th^, although the grass and leaves of the field perish to revive 
with spring, the great and good sink into the grave and there sleep 
the long, the termless, the sleep that knows no waking. We 
leave the records of crushed hope and unavuling sorrow, to read 
the memorials of life :-~ 

POMPIANUS VIVIT IN PACE. 
" Pom^aiKDi liva in peace" — that i> th« record of a departed Guutian, uu) 
• JOTIANUS BIBET IN DEO ET ROGAT. 

"bibet" being placed for cwt<, of which 

PEIMA VrVIS IN GLORIA DEI ET IN PACE DOMINI NOSTBI. 

"Prima, thou Kvetf in (he glorjrof Godand in the peace of our Lotd " 

LUCIUS DORMIT ET VTVET 

IN PACE XO. 

" Lturiiu ileepi and Ueti in the peace of Chiist ;" theie being (wo enon. 

The most nnmeious are those which tell of blessed peaa and 
^p; not in l<Hig vapid sentences, but in three oc four words. 



Ti it yy x'"** /"■''"■a > 
'Epi paWov u< In !5, 
iivptaov, ^oJiiit ti tpira 
HvKaaov.—Anaa. 
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How dMp]^ did the compoaers feet the vftltie of tfaoM bletungsl 
They lived in an age of persecution, uiil in the catacombs found 
a place of repose for the dead, of refuge for the living. Yet even 
there, even ivhen they had shrunk into " dens and caves of the 
earth," they were not always secure. Stephen, their bishop, was 
liimself traced, after many years, to his lurking^lace in a subter- 
ranean chapel, and there his tormentors, having thrust him back 
into his episcopal chair, beheaded liim. 

The folloiriDg is Dr. Maitland's account of this primitive 
prelate:— 

" An authentic history of Stephen during his long residence in 
the catacombs, would be surpassed in interest by few narratives 
in the ecclesiastical archives. Some incidents have been banded 
down to us. From time to time he was consulted by his clergy, 
wboresortedto himfor advice and exhortation. On one occasion, 
a layman named Hippolytus, himself a refugee, sought the 
bishop's cell to receive instruction regarding a circumstance that 
preved upon his mind. Paulina, his heathen sister, together 
with her nusband Adrian, were in the habit of sending provi-. 
sions by their two children to Hippolytus and his companions. 
The unconverted state of these relations, by whom his bodily life 
was supported, weighed heavily upon him, and by the advice of 
Stephen a plan was laid for detaining the children, so that the 
parents were forced to seek them in the cavern. Every argu- 
ment was used by Stephen and Hippolytus to induce their bene- 
factors to embrace the faith, and though for the time ineffectual, 
the desired end was at length accomplished. Tradition adds that 
they all suffered martyrdom ; and were buried in the catacombs." 
— Church in the Catacom&t. , 

Xystus also, another bishop, in the time of St. CypriaB, suffered 
martyrdom underground. Others were condemned to penal 
labour there. In the " Acts of die Martyrs" we read, that by a 
decree of the Emperor Maximian all his soldiers who had 
embraced the new religion were compelled to quarry stones and 
sand ; and probably they obtained them for biitlding purposes from 
thesegalleries. Otliers came to worship in the little chapels filled 
with the steam of the dead, and to celebrate their sacrifice of 
thanksgiving at the graves of martyrs. So much we know 
generally of the frequenters, but we have rarely any clue to the 
histories of the departed, and are only left to conclude that they 
too were persecuted and tormented ; without were fightings and 
fears within. Yet it is touching to observe that not in one 
inscription is there a word of malice; not a trace is there of a 
vindictive passion in the catacombs. The nicked had ceased 
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fren troubline ; the veaiy were &t rest uid grateful. Eaob suf- 

fenr, when his struggle was over, seemed to sa^, " I will lay me 

down in peace and take my rest, for it is* ThoUr Lord, only that 

makest me to dwell in si^y." In some instances the epibq)hs 

express such a sentiment without anjr other allusioa to faith and 

hope; yet surely this b significapt enough :— 

UARTYBIA IN PEACE, 

QALLA IN PEACE, 

CLAUDIO BENEHERENTI ST0DIOSO. 

QDl AMABAI MI. TIXIT AX. P. X. ZZT. 

"To ClaodlDt the well dcMrrlng and itudions, who lured me. Helired 



Nimiotn eito deddiiH 
CONSTANnA MiaDM 



CONSTANTIA IN PACE. 

•> Too MOD hMt than falleii, CoaiUotia, marrel <d bMmt j tad amiability, 

who lind ei^rteen jva*, nx moDthi, and iiit«eii daya. Comtaatiit In peMS." 

TO JULIA AGAPENA. 

' MT Mutnr win, who uteo siv. teabi, 3 momibs, 8 datv 

AMD WAS WITH MB TWIICTT-OnB IKAKS. 

joircL iH rxAci. 
See also a fac-simile of a cracked slab with such an inscription. 
■tt Sgan 1 or the plates. 

In other instances the name of God or our Redeemer ia 
mentioned, as : — 

IRENE IN PEACE, 



And:— 

ANTONIA, SWEET SOUL, IN PEACE. 

VAT aoD BintHB asB. 

The following is curious : — 

DEO SAKC XBO UN 

■■God, Holy Chrlit, oDly light, with The* in pesce." 
10 THE INNOCENT PASCASIOS 

IX THI FEACE or OHBIIT. 
VOL. VL — so. I. 
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Next to peace, these believers most commonljr spoke of taking 
rest in sleep, assuredly not of such as the Girondists of Pub, 
^vlien they placed over all fhQTemeteries the irords "La tnort 
est un Bommeil ^ternel." The early Christians had : — 

ZOTICUS HIC 
AD DOOMIENDUU. 
'■ ZaliCDi it bers to slMp." 

SATURKINA SLEEPS IN PEACE. 

SABBATIA HAS RETIRED IN THE SLEEP OF PEACE. 

DOMITIANUS SIMPLE SOUL, 

ARETHUSA SLEEPS 

On a slab in a wall on the lower part of which the dust was found 
lying and forming the outline of a skeleton, were the words :— 
• VALERIA SLEEPS IN PEACE. 

We may here remark that there is not a single instance in 
which the Latin word for bury is used. The word for deposHed 
ordinarily supplies its place. The deposition of such an one is 
recorded ; or he is said to be deposited in peace. The liiends of 
the departed Iiad laid his body tliere as a precious treasure — a 
deposit until the day of resurrection. 

There is another interesting feature in these inscriptions, 
. which should not be left unnoticed. Although a few are correctly 
expressed, the language of most is clearly that of illiterate men. 
The spelling seems to prove that their pronunciation must have 
been nabitually corrupt, that they were ignorant of grammar, 
and sometimes supposed that they were writing Greek, when in 
truth they were using their own Latin words with Greek letters. 
Thus we have, over and over again, amabil for amahal, vivet for 
vivil, Bi4<r and tinr for vixit, Zesu for Jesu. In other 
instances we have a curious proof that they were approaching the 
pronunciation of modern Italian; as in this, which nas, instead of 
our Lord's name, the sacred symbol of Him in figure 6 :— 
VIDALIO IN PACHE. 

" Vidalio in the peace of Christ." In one instance a Latin 
inscription is engraved from right to left like Hebrew ; and there 
is an example of a Latin name, Faustina, written in Greek charac- 
ters, with the Hebrew word shalom ot peace, the golden candlestick, 
horn for oil, and palm-biauch. (See figure 2.) 
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In fsct it is evident that nlien tbe catacombs were most used, 
although a few ChristiaDS were in the higher ranks of society, 
" not many wise men a&«r the flesh, not many mighty" had been 
called ; that those who resorted thither had " small Latin and 
less Gieek," with here and there a Binattering of Hebrew ; that 
consequently they set in stone a sort of hybrid lancuage, exactly 
parallel to that of epitaphs not unfrequently met with in England, 
u IB the following specimen :— 

'* Sanctum ntemotiK 

of A. B. 
Qui Tuit anaot 66, 

and died 
Aduo Domini 1642." 

We have other evidences to show that for the most part these 
ara memorials of the poor. Many probably were armarii or 
sand-diggers of Rome, men of the lowest grade, who it is sap- 
posed were early converted to Christianity. A fac-simile of a 
rude painting on such an excavator's monument is given in the 
plate (fignre 3). The inscription is — " Dii^nes, the excavator, 
deposited in peace eight days before the eighth of October" ; and 
there lie is with his lamp and tools. 

Bere is a blundering one of a capsarius, or man who had 
charge of bathers' clothes, at the Antonine baths : — 

CnCUMIO ET VICTOEIA 

SE VIVOS FECEKUNT. 

CAPSABARIUS DE ANTONINIANAS, 

" Cucatnio and Tietorla mide (tbii foi themulvM) irhile lirlng. CapHfint 

of (be AatonJnw," 

And here we have one of a very ignorant dealer in barley, 
whose friends could scarcely spell a vrord correctly, and dropped 
their aspirates : — 

DE BIANOBA 
POLLECLA QUE ORDET BENDET DE BIANOBA. 
*' Of New Street, PoUeela of New Street, who seU« berle;." 

We have records of the feelings with which the dead wer« 
r^arded in all the various relations of life. Seie is an inscrip- 
tioa from a child's tomb :— ~ 

"'fu Onht. : Died on the fir>t of September, Pompeiantia the iiiBoc«at, who 
lived liz jtmn, nine months, eight dayi, and fonr honn. He tlMpt iu-pean." 
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On > yoHth ;— 



One on a wire is of unumal length, and is a verj int 
expression of Christian hope : — 



■leep TOUT raiered wonWiiBnee. ... 
I gnere orer the lou of yonr mpport, for our Dirine Anthor gare jon b> m* 
M ft Mtcred boon- Yon, weU-dourring one, hftTing left yma relationi, lie in 
pasM— Id sleep— Toa will siiie— a temporai7 leit U grantAd yon. 61ib lirod 
for^-flTeTMra, fiTainoD(fa*.sndthirteMi(l^ : depocitedinpeoca. Pi»ea»hm 



" In Jcao* ChrW, Son of Qod, the SaTtanr.- 

In another place has been fouad a family-Taolt with this 
inscription : — 

ia ■nbtemntu tn himwU and bU 

In another we have three Temale friends representing that the 
body of a fourth is interred there, and they have arranged so that 
they may r^se at her side : — 



Out military readers may be glad to see how, in ancient times, 
a Christian soldier was commemorated. Here is an inscription 
copied exactly : — 

TITALIAND8 HAGI8TER UILITUM 

QDIESCIT IN DOMINO 

ZESU. VIII. KAL 

APKILIS. 

" TitalisBB*, a military eeninuuidant, imU in the Lord Join. The (Kb of 

tht Kaleadi of April." 

Here is one with a palm-branch on one side (as figure 4), 
showing that the subject had triumphed as a martyr, and a well- 
known monc^am on theotlier (as fignre 6) :— 
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TEUFOHE ADBIA«I 

IUPEBAT0RI3 
UABIUS ADOLESCENS DUX 
MILITDM QUI SATIS VISIT 
DUM VITAH PBO XBO CUM SAN- 
GUINE CONSUNSn IN PACE - 
TANDEM QUIETIT BENEMEBEHTES 
CUk LACBIMI8 ET METU FOSnERUNT. 



" In tilt Ume of the Emperor Adrian, Uariui, & jninng militvy Mnunmndu', 
who had Ursd long enongh, whcm vidi blood he gne vp bit lUe for Chiltt- 
At lanotl) bt tettta in pMwe. TIm wdl-dtHning Mt up tfaii Vitli ttMt wnd 
inftw. 

The ancient cipttaphs on mar^n seem to ham been, without 
an exception, short and modest. One is particnlarly interes^gt 
both on tlui acconnt, and as recording the affection of a domes- 
tic:— 



The following are of somewliat later date : — 

" ClSBUitia, tortured, dead, ile^ ; will rite-" 
*■ Iwumi, Chritt't mortjT, reati hare. H« inibred nnder Diocletian." 

But it is to be observed that only five tombs have been well 
ascertained to be those of martyrs, although the Church of Rome 
professes to have found an inexhaustible store of their relics in 
the catacombs. 

A question of engrosuog interest with reference to these 
epitaphs must, we tmnk, be asked by every intelligent reader ; 
and that concerns theii allusions to doctrine. One naturally 
shrinks from associating with such primitive, touching, and peace- 
ful records, the notions of RomaBist and Protestant ; as if they 
could have anything in common with the soplibtical creeds of 
later popes, the prolix confessions of Lutheran and Galvinist 
^vineS) or tlie angry cootroverstes of modem Christians; but 
still we are anxious to know what there is to show the simple 
fiuth of those earnest sufferers. And we are not surprised to find 
both parties claiming the sanction of their authority, although 
the Boman Catholic, with all advantages of learning and research 
on his side, has really least reason to boast. Amongst an enor- 
moiu number of inacriptjons there are three in which the deceased 
is entreated with the words, rogespro n<^, to pray for surviv- 
on, and a fiaw in which a ufuA — we can scarcely oJl it a prayer 
—48 expreaaed for the happiness of the deceased. There is not a 
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glimpse to be caught of pnrgatory, indulgences, cnltus either <^ 
tainU or the Blessed Virgin ; and on the other hud there ia 
snffident to ehov that the marriage of the clergy was not <hi1j 
permitted, but customary. Thus ve have these : — " The 
place of Basil, the Presbyter, and his Felicitaa." " The once 
happy daughter of the Presbyter Gabinus; here lies Susan- 
na joined with her father in peace" ; and that of a bishop: — "My 
wife Lauientia made me this tomb : she was ever suited to mj 
disposition, venerable and faithful. At length disappointed tary 
lies crushed. The Bishop Leo survived his eightieth year. ' 
Lastly we have an impressive one on a deacon's wife, so late aa 
the consulate of Festus, or A. D. 472 : — " PetrDnia,''a deacon's 
wife, the type of modesty. In this place I lay my bones ; span 
your tears, dear husband and daughters, and believe that it is 
forbidden to weep for one who lives in God. Buried in peace,, on 
the 3rd before the Nones of October, in the consulate of Festua." 
The writer of " Fabiola," evidently conscious that the catacombs, 
say too little for, and too much against his creed, tries with a 
sopliistry, ingenious enough to excite a smile, to prove from one 
inscription that maidens were accustomed at an early age to 
pro/ess celibacy, or, in other words, that there were nuns. The 
artifice is unworthy of him, and can only weigh with the most 
ignorant and thoughtless of men. The following is a fac-umil* 
of this really simple epitaph : — 



PBIE IVN PAVSA 

BET PRAETIOSA 

ANKORTM PVLLA 

VIRGO XII TAHTVM 

ANCILLA DEI ET XPI 

FL, TINCENTIO ET 
FRAVITO. VO. CONSS. 



Which the author of Fabiola translates thus:— "The day before 
the first of June ceased to live Pretiosa, a girl (puella), a virgin, 
of only twelve years of age, the handmaid of G(m and of Chnst. 
Id the consulsliip of Flavins Yincentios, and Fravitus, a consnliff 
man." And then he adds, as if with genuine exultation : — " If 
the learned Thomassinus had known this lately-discovered inscrip- 
tion, when lie proved with such abundance of learning that- 
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vilvtBity could be professed in the early charcli at the ige of 
tweuve, Ite would certunly have quoted it. - For can nedoubt that 
' the girl who was a viigin of onb/ twelve years old, a hand- 
maid <^ Ood and Clirist,' waa sudi by consecration to God ?. 
Otherwise, the more tender liei age, the less wonderful her state 
of maidenhood." 

Suiel? the hypothetical cardinal must have found much credu- 
lity in the world, if he supposes that any educated reader vill 
foUow him in this absurd deduction. Clearly the inscriptioo 
impliesDothisg more than an account of a maiden's death, and aa 
unexpressed regrM that this flower should have been nipped in 
its bud. Poor Pretiosa, when only opening into bloom, only 
' twelve years old, and before she had known connubial bliss, was 
cat down by death— that is the obvious meaning of the words; 
not that in the first centuries of our era there were nuns and 
abbesses. 

. One other feature of the catacombs demands a passing notice, 
and that is their symbolical language. Many persons in this age 
an B&aid, not of symbols, but of significant symbols. They 
would not the least object to see over the Town-Hall a statue of 
Justice blindfolded and holding balances in her hand ; nor in a 
burial-ground a misshapen urn or a broken column ; but from 
a crosH, the memorial of man's redemption, they would turn wilik 
undisguised horror. The first Christians, however, who frequented 
the catacombs, lived in the century when the dove and the 
tongues of flame had visibly descended from heaven to impress on 
men's minds solemn truths, and long before- those medieval 
corruptions which obscured by a multiplicity of signs the things 
signified. They had therefore no reason to suppose that super- 
stidon lurked in the use of symbols, and only saw that they 
expressed realities with mora point and conciseness than the letters 
of the alphabet. The cross is found upon their tombs ; so is the 
Good Shepherd bearing on His shoulders the sheep that had been 
lost and found ; so is the anchor of hope ; so is the fish, which, as 
all who are the least acquainted with Cbristiau antiquities know, 
became by a curious transition from alphabetic to oieroglyphic 
langui^e, to be a type of Jesus Christ. , It was a sign, wliica to 
p^ans was uumeaDing, but which — when its Greek name tx^vt 
stood for the initial letters of words — said to believers that Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God, is the Saviour. (See figures 7 and 8.) 

On the tombs of martyrs are found the palm-branch as above, 
or the laurel crown as represeated at figure 5 ; the latter was 
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also CD memoriftls of the yonag and innoMnt. SonetiKM At 
inpleiDenIs nrad hj the deceased in hia trade were depoaCed with 
him, aa ia said to be dona by the Ancenian Chnrch to thia daj ; 
at other time* the playthinga of children. All in the Chriattan 
portion of the catacomlM announces fiituie jaj, light, and Ufe ; 
that 

" D«Mli ii the brother of lore, twin-brotheT ii he, and is only 
ICor* anitwe to behold. With b klu opon Up* th» are radius, 
TakitketlieaoQl, anddepartt, and locked ta tlie anuj of affMUoii, 
FlaCM the muomBd child, new-bom, 'fore the face of iti father.' 

From the time that the catacombs were cloaed as places of 
aepnltme nntil the preaent u;e, the style and matter of sepulchral 
inicriptions have deteriorated. Many intereating exceptiooa then 
are, of course, aa nay be seen in English cathedJrals, where beau- 
tiful brasses and noble tombs are sometimes found adorned with 
well-chosen passages of Scripture and expressions of simple piety. 
Such at Exeter ia the kneeling effigy of Canon Langton, with 
its label—" Judge me not, Lord, according to my righteons- 
ness"; and a few others. In Westminster Abbey, too, the old 
inemorials are solemn and impressive, where noble knights and 
great churchmen are represented with hands turned upwards ia 
Bopplicating attitudes, as though awaiting in penitence and hop* 
tlie archangel's summons. Tae inacription on the tomb of ons 
great lady — Qundrada de Warren, daughter of William tb« 
Conqueror — is adnirablo : — 

" A Uartha to the bomeleu pooi, a I1U17 in her lore, 
Aad thongh her Uartha'i part be gone, her HarT** lirca abor*.' 

But at this period we have prayers entreated for the dead, with 
alluuona to purgatoiY and indulgences; whilst instead of cheer- 
fulness and joy, deatu is often clothed only with horrora. In tin 
fifteenth century such epitaphs as this were common '.— 

" For the lore of Jean prs; fei ma 
I ntaf not pray now pn; j» 
That mypejnea lewf'd ma; be 
With on Pater Noster and on An.' 

Others had additions similar to this in the chapel of St. 
Michael at Macclesfield : — " The pardon for aaying of 6 Pater- 
nosters, 6 Aves, and a Creed, is twenty-six thousand years, and 
26 days of pardon." Mr. Ruskin has, with his usual eloquence 
and force, traced the decline at Venice from the manifestabons of 
f«th made by Gothic art to the bastard clasiicaliam of later ages, 
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and the COTrespondiDg ^teradim of style in tlie inscriptionB, un- 
til OD si]|nptuous examplea of carnal pride we have this curious 
account of an ecclesiastical warrior, of the piize which his uobility 
was certain to obtain from Divine Justice, and of his Platonic ago : 
" James Pesaro, Bishop of Paphos, who conquered the Turks 
in war, himself in peace, transported from a noble family among 
the Yeuetiana to a nobkr among the angels, laid here, expects the 
noblest crown which the just Ji^ge shall give to him in that day. 
He lived the years of Plato. He died 24lh March 1547." Nor 
were these ages without numerous precedents for the pagan 
absurdities, sporting rhymes, puns, and miserable jokes which 
became still more frequent after the Heformation. Figures of 
the virtues occupied the place of Christ and His Apostles, and 
beneath were allusions to heathen deities. On William £arl 
Marshall, who died A. D. 1219, is a Latin epitaph of this sort; 
and on Richard de Clare, Earl of Gloucester, a. d. 1262, one 
thus translated by Weaver:— 



From the same authority we have a long epitaph on Thomas 
Frowick, a country squire of South Mimms, who died A. D. 1448. 
It was composed by Iiis friend John Wethamsted, Abbot of St. 
Albans, and is chiefly taken up with showing that as he was a 
thorough gentleman and acted as such (vir generosus erat, genero- 
saque geeta colebat), was an eager fox-hunter, falconer, drawer of 
badgers, and a good neighbour, ihertfore it was hoped that Gtod 
would permit him to enjoy eternal rest. 

Tho Reformation was fat from giving an improved tone to the 
voices of the dead. Pi^anism triumphed more and more ', 
Christianity seemed to be leaving the churches, from the walls of 
which she had been accustomm to speak in silence, and to be 
taking up her abode in the noisy conventicle. What spot more 
unworthy of the church and nation is there than the south 
transept, or poet's corner, as it is called, of Westminster Abbey, 
which ought to be our glory ? It would do honour to a sculp- 
tor's studio ; but is a disgrace to the house of God. Here is a 
clumsy compliment, there an irreverent sneer, and on one— Gay's 
monument — an irreligious BeOS' : — 

" Life i« a JbeC, and all things shirw it ; 
I thoQgUt »o onge, but now I know it." 

We have before us a thick folio volume by Toldeioy, — a collec- 

VOL. VI.— NO. I. 1^ 
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tion of such epitapliB composed during the fieventeenth and 
«iehteenth centuries in honour of great lords and ladia, admi- 
rals and generals, lawyers, bisbops, sclioolmasterft (including 
immoital Bushby), literary cbaracters, poets, and all who made 
a figure in their Bbort hour. They seem removed eighteen 
hundred years distant from God; if there ie any recognition of 
Christian hope, it is rather as a matter of history than one in 
.which the departed and survivots felt a personal iuterest. We 
were amazed to see repeated over and over again the cold, heart- 
less common-places of a faithless age. The future is not regarded 
as a reality, but as the infidel Frendiman called it, a grand 
f>e\U-4ire ; in about two out of hundreds the Saviour is mentioned 
by name, and indistinctly referred to in a tew others. From 
Cioleshil! in Warwickshire, we have Lady Digby'a epitaph by 
Bishop Hough, of Worcester ; it is one of the most respectable 
in the book, and the subject is said to have been a pattern to her 
sex, in proof of which the Christian prelate mentions the best 
paints of her character : that " she abridged herself in nothing 
tltat her quality required"; made all things "give way to the 
interest of her family, and betook herself entirely to the matron's 
part" ; and with regard to her children, " no charge was spared in 
the cultivation of tlieir minds, nor pains in the improvement of 
their fortunes." That the bishop, the lady, or her family, knew 
that they had souls, oi even that there is a God, was not hinted. 
Again, or. the monument of Joseph Ford, M.D., we read of hia 
piety and many virtues, and are informed that he was born 
because the gods were propitious, but died because they were 
angry and hostile. The last words are : " He closed an honoura- 
ble life, and went to the gods at the age of sixty ." Then we have, 
in the place of sublime and awful sentiments, trashy stories of 
the marvellous. In St. Luke's, Chelsea, reposes the body of 
Anne Spragge, who in 1690 'iunder the command of her broUier, 
with the arms and in dress of a man, approved herself a true 
virago by fighting undaunted in a fire-ship against the French, 
upwards of six hours," In St. Mary, Woolnoth, we read of Sir 
William Phipps, who in the year 1687 discovered among the 
rocks near the banks of Bahama, " a Spanish plate-sliip, which 
bad been under water forty-four years, out of which he took, in 
gold and silver, to the value of three hundred thousand pounds 
sterling"; at Black Nottey in Essex, of John Ray, the eminent 
naturalist, like Solomon, "to whom alone perhaps he was 
inferior" ; at Bolton in Yorkshire, of Henry Jenkins, " who hved 
to the amazing age of one hundred and sixty-nine, and died in 
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-1070." In the whole of this very lai^ collection there is but 
(Hie epitaph diBtinguished for the simple expreauon of a devout 
hope, aud that is from the tomb of Dr. Isaac Watte, in BuuliiU 
Fields. 

There are numerous witticisms, quips, concdts, and examples 
of coarse buffoonery. Of these, that on Franklin is the best 
known : — 

" The body of Benjamin Franklin, printer, — like the covering 
of an old book, its contents torn out, and stript of its lettering and 
gilding, — lies here, food for worms ; yet the work itself shall not 
be lost, for it vitl (as he betiered) appear once more in a new and 
beautiAil edition, corrected and amended by the author." 

Belonging to an early period is aft example, io a churchyard at 
Glai^ff, of puritan spite gainst a high and dry divine :— 

" Here lie* Hau ADdrew Gray, 
Of whoa DB uiuckle D[ood caa I laj : 
He wBB na Quaker, for he had ne ipiiit ; 
He wai ne Papiat, (or lie had ne merit ; 
He wai ne Turk, for he diank mackle wine ; 
He waa ne Jew, foT he eat moGkle swine ; 
Full forty yean he preach'd and lee'd. 
For whidi Ood doom'd him when he dee'd." 

A very different instance of puritan pleasantry is this at Cupar, 
Fife : — " Through Christ, I'm not inferior to William the Con- 
queror. — Rom. viii. 37." 

In St. ^Lilian's churchyard is an epitaph, like a parody of the 
mingled Greek and Latin on the slabs in the catacombs :— - 



At Stepney : — 

■ " Whether he liTei, or whether he dies. 
Nobody laugha and nobody criei ; 
Where he's gone and hov be farei. 
Nobody koowa and nobody cores." 

At Hadleigh church, Suffolk : — 

" Xo free me from domestic strife, 
Death coll'd at my house, bat he spoke with my wife. 
Sown, wife of Daiid Pattiion, Ilea here, 

October IB, 1706. 
Stop, teodeil and if not in a hurry, thed a tear." 

At Llangollen, Wales;— 

" Underneath lieth the remains of Patrick Jones, son of Morris and Catherlna 
JoDM, of this town, who departed this Ufe December IG, 1611, aged 19. 
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>> Oni life ii but ft wintM't dir. 
Same only breakfaati and amy : 
Othen to dinnei itaj, and an foil fed ; 
Tho oldMt nutn bat imai and goes W bad. 
largo u bis debt who Ungen all the day i 
Who goei the sooaest hiu the leaal to pay." 



At Ockbam, Sarrey :— 



" The Lord mv good, — I «m lopping off irood. 
And doTQ fell from the tree ; 
I mat with a chdck, — and I broke mj neck, 
And 10 death lopp*d off me." 

The Bentiment of a French epitaph on one who was baried untler 
the threshold of a church, U excellent :^" Ni dedans par respect, 
ni dehors par amour." By the chancel door of Hartland Abbey 
church, called also Stoke SL Mectan, in Devonshire, is a slab, 
surrounding vliich was nliat we must consider a travestie of the 
abo?e :— 

■' Here I lie onbside the ebancel doot ; 

Here I lie became I'm poor : 

The farther in, the more they pay ; 

Bat here I lie ai warm as they." 

Perhaps the funniest of all is &om a churchyard in Cambridge- 
shire :— 

'• Here lira the dnat of Marsaret GywD, 

Who «Ba GO Ter; pnre wiuiln, 

That ehe chipp'd the shell of her earthly skin. 

And bMch'd henelf a cherubim," 

At X^lapham is or was a Latin epitaph on Samuel Hush, who 
made a fortune by speculations in vinegar, and is said to have 
opened the road by it to fame and wealth, like Hannibal (tanqnam 
alter Hannibal, ad faraam et opes viam aceto patefecit). At St. 
Giles's, Cripplegate, is the tomb of Gervase Aire, on which the 
writer observes: — 



At St. Bennet's, Paul's Wharf, London, was buried a person 
named More, and at St. John's, Hackney, Joan Onely ; both these 
names furnish a series of puns. In St. Mary's churchyard, 
EUand, Yorkshire, is an anagram on the name Maria Tailour, 
making " a man alio rut" ; and at Dulse in Cornwall, one on tlie 
name Mary Amndell, making " man is a dry laurel." In Ripon 
churchyard lies a man who was so upright that he was actually 
perpendicular (perpendiculariter honestus) ; at St. Gregory's, " 
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Sudbnry, the rich Thomas Carter, who it said profanely to have 
been a marvel, for on the day he died tlie camel of Sudbury passed 
through the eye of a needle (acfis foramen transivit cainelns 
Sudburiensia) . 

Some epit^ha are to befonnd in praise of excessive drinking. 
The following is a military specimen from the west end of Win- 
chester cathedral : — 

" In memory ot Thomw Thetcher, a gienadier In the Hanti* militia, -who 
died of a Tiolent fever contracted by drinking small beer vhen bat, tbe 12tl) of 
Hay 1764, aged 20 jean. 

" Here rieeps in peAee a Hampilifre grenadieT, 
Who causht hii dsath by drinking eold imsll beer. 
Soldiers be iriie from his mttimely fall. 
And Then ;e're hot drink strong or not at all. 
" This memorial being decayed, was lestored by the officers of the garrison, 
A. D. 1781. 

** An honest soldier nerer is forgot, 
Whether he died by moskst or by pot, 
" This stone vas placed by the NorUi Hanu' millUa, isfe, ia e(«sei)Qenc« of 
the origin^ stone being destroyed." 

In Great Wolford churchyard we have : — 

" Here old John Sandal lies, 

Who, oonntiug from his tale, 

Ur'd threescore years and ten, 

Snoh Tirtue was in ale. 

" Ale was his meat, ale was his drink. 

Ale did bis heart rerite. 

And if he could hare drunk hii ale. 

He still had been alive. 



Others are deliberately profane. Here is one from the sporting 
' county of Northamptonshire, in which Scripture ia quotra with 
most indecent levity :— 



" From his early IncliDatioo to foihonndB, be soon became an eiperiencod 
hnntsman. His knowledge in bis prafeiision, wherein be had no enperior, and 
hardly on eqoal. Joined to nis hoaeety in every other particular, recommended 
him to the service, and gained him the approbation of several of the nobility 
and gentry. Among them were the Lord Conway, Eail of Cardigan, the Lord 
Gower, Dnke of Uarllnrangh, and tbe Honourable Mr. Spencer, Tbe lost 
master whom be served, and iii whose service be died, was Charles, Duko of 
Ricbmond, l«nnoi, and D'Aubigay, who erected tbismonnmentto the memory 
^r a good and faitbM servant, as a reward to tbe deceased, and a ' ' 
to the liTtng. 
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'* Oo uid do thoQ likeirlM-'^Ldke i. 87. 
" Hen Johnson lie* ; whkt banter can den; 
Old hauett Tom the tribute of ft llgh 7 
Deaf is that eat that canght the opening laond. 
Dumb li that tonnie that cheered tbe hilla around. 
Unpleaalng tmthl death hnali m from oar birth 
Id tiew, and mea like foiea take to eartb." 

Equally profane vitli this condescension of a ducal blockhead 
is the epitaph on Herrey, author of tlie " Meditations," as quole<l 
in a little work of the Rev. Ayliffe Poole : — 

" Header, expect do more to make him known \ 
VaiD the foDd elegy aod figured itflDS ; 
A Dame more lasting sball hii vritiDgi give : 
There Tiew dijplayea hii heaxeDly lonl and Mm," 

An inscription on the tomb of Sir Richard Rainsford, CkieT 
Justice of the King's Bench, ends with the exclamation, " Wliat 
a man ! good God V (Quantus Tir, bone Deus !) ; and in Brock- 
ley church, Soinersetshire, one states how the decMsed would 
have had his body burnt, according to ancient custom, that it 
miglit not be offensive to the living, aading witli a Greek quotation 

that, all is dust, all a joke, all nothing. (trivra *iytM, rii raira 
■ft%H», ndi ravra to ii^ftf./ 

We will close tliis part of our subject with two specimens of 
the genteel religion current in the last century. Tlie first is well 
known ; the original is to be seen at Pewsey in Wiltshire : — ■ 

" Here lies the bodv of the Lady O'Looney, great niece of 
Burke, commonly called the Sublime. She was bland, passion- 
ate, and deeply religious ; also she painted in water-colours, and 
sent several pictures to the exhibition. She was first cousin to 
Lady Jones.^^-and of such is the kingdom of heaven." 

Tlie second is on what Dickens would call a master of deport^ 
ment, and is taken from the churchyard of Llanbedlig, Carnar- 
vonshire ; — • 



pleaiare of hia acqDaJDtanoe. 

Ha died Jnne 13, 1766, 

Aged 81." 

And now, reader, let us recall our thoughts from ancient cata-^ 
combs and modem churchyards of £urope, to the burial-grounds 
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of Indui ; recall them from Rome in vhicli once dwelt a heathen- 
ism corrupt as that aroand us, yet made attractive by elegance, 
taflte and refinement; Irom England in nhich &ith found its 
moet genial 6oil, and put forth its most vigorous shoots ; in which 
Mammon himself has learning and wisdom for his counsellors, and 
Folly, although prolific, is at least not monstrous and misshape. 
Let us leave the memorials of the dead that are there, and look 
for others in this country, this home of superstition, this tainted 
atmosphere in which religion languishes. Where are here the 
monuments of the great and good in bygone ages, when the 
children of the soil fought and oled for their hearths and altars, 
heroes flourished, poets enshrined them in imperishable song, 
philosophers explored the secrets of nature and analysed tlie 
processes of thought ; when architecture, panting, and music, had 
each its votaries ? Ko enduring words of brass or stone teach 
the living Hindu to venerate his dead. The extravagant edicts of 
Asoka and a few iascriptiona in cave-temples, are the only engraved 
records of those ages ; throughout the length and breadth of the 
land you will not find one stoned Hindu tomb. 

But mark in that secluded valley a small altar-like erection 
under the natural beams and columns of a Banian tree, which form 
a green temple by the side of a sacred river. That is not an altar, 
but a monument of death ; yet there is no inscription on it — only 
some strange emblems — two human feet rudely cut in basso 
relievo on the stone ; or tlie sun, new moon, and a rose ; or a 
man and woman standing hand in hand. Bead those aright ; 
they are an awful epitaph. They tell you that on that spot 
was wrought a deed more terrible than when the victims tell 
at the tomb of Patroclus, or when the body of a Scythian 
king was laid beside his strangled queen and heaps of slaught- 
ered slaves. There they brought a young and graceful widow, 
with the hues' of health and dawning womanhood blusliing 
tlirough the olive of her dimpled cheeks ; they led her as a victim, 
with palpitating heart and failing limbs, yet not daring to resist 
their will. They placed the body of her lord upon a funeral pyre. 
The moment had come for her to mount ; — when suddenly the 
love of life blazed strongly in her breast, and she said she would 
not die ! Persuasion was tried in vain ; for what argument so 
strong as the silent form of death standing before her glazing 
eye? She will not die; live she must — in sorrow and shame, if 
they will, as a degraded outcast ; but to lire she will cling with 
all her powers. The holy Brahmans are surprised, mortified, 
enraged. Is all that concourse to \o&e the spectacle for which 
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tliey naro sutntnoneil? is the unalterable ordinance of their lawgiver 
to be disobeyed, the most venerated rite of antiquity to be 
despised by a faiiit-liearted woman ? If she witl not follow her 
dead lord Front choice, she must be forced to share with him the 
joys of vaikuntha. Tliey firo the pile ; they seiae her delicate 
limbs ; drums are beat, dissonant sliells are blown ; yet over all 
the tumult there is heard one shriek of that murdered woman. 
The tongue of the lambent flames has touched her. She leaps 
up with all the concentrated might ofdespair, and headlong plunges 
from the pyre into the crowd. But there is no pity. Keliglon 
counsels the deed, steels the breast, converts the Brahman who 
spares an insect on the wall into a savage executioner of the 
young, the innocent and beautiful. She is flung back to exquisite 
torture; until the slowly-ascending smoke, more merciful than 
Hindu priests, stifles hor, and she falls a warm corpse upon the 
cold and stiiTened corpse of her husband ! 

you who look with equal eye on all religions ; or you who 
would substitute natural intuitions for the revealed precepts of 
Jesus, look at the symbols of that monument; then compare with 
them the symbols of the catacombs — the cross of salvation, the 
anchor of hopo, the good Shepherd bearing a sheep on His shoul- 
ders, rejoicing. Do not the two together prove that there is a 
God and a Devi!, a principle of good, and a prmciple of evil ? — that 
hope, and light, and love, and life and immortality were with the 
Christian ; darkness, despair, and death were all congenial to the 
heathen ? The Gospel taught persecuted men to find sweet sleep 
and peace in the darkest cavern ; what unenlightened Nature has 
done for her children, you see in the Suttee's tomb. 

Researches in the North-West would probably be rewarded 
with some curious epitaphs on Mussulman dead ; a few are to be 
found in the work of the late Colonel Sleeman. On a slab over 
the remains of the Queen Nan# Begum, in the celebrated T&j at 
Agra, are lines of the Koran, concluding with the words, " And 
defend us from the tribe of unbelievers" — they should have been 
a warning to guard i^inst the ingratitude of Islamisra, which 
returns the good of those who have shown almost religious 
care in preserving this splendid mausoleum, with evil and hate 
worthy of devils in hell. On the right side at the entrance to the 
(Quadrangle in which is the tomb ol the saint Mirza Salecm, built 
by the Emperor AUbar, is an Arabic passage, with a fictitious 
quotation of our Saviour's words : — " Jesus, on whom be peace, 
Itas said. The world is merely a bridge; you are to pass over it, 
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knd not build jour dwellings on it." But tho most interesting 
of all is Dear Delhi, on the toinb of the Princess Jehanara B^um, 
eldest daughter of the Empeior Shah Jehan, and favourite sister 
of the UDliappy Dara. The tomb itself is an open slab hollow at 
the top, where it is filled with earth and springing grass. The 
words on it ars : — 

" Let no ricb canopf eoiet my grsTe. 

lluis graM u the beat coTering for 

the tombji of the poor in Epirit. 

Tlie hninUe, the tnuiutoiy Jehanara, 

The disciple of the hat; men of 

Christ, the daughter of the 

Emperor Sfa^ Jehan.'' 

The first three line* are said to have been composed by tb« 
princess herself, and arc the expression of a spirit kindred to tbat 
of Allan Cuniiingham, who, when Cbantrey had built a fine 
mausoleum and offered him a place in it, replied like a true poet : — 
" No, no ! I'll not be built over when I'm dead ; I'll lie where 
the wind shall blow, and the d^sy grow upon tny grave." 

There are not many epitaphs in India on which we can look with 
admiration and reverence. Those of Francis Xavier at Goa, 
Schwartz at Tanjoie, and a few others, are exceptions- We hoped 
that the burial^round of the Arabian and Indian Jews at Bom- 
bay would furnish us with many good examples, but were dis- 
appointed. They have had few men of sufficient note to be the 
svhjeela, and still fewer of sufficient Hebrew learning to be the 
ai4hor$ of memorials. We select two specimens ; the former is 
a simple and impressive epitaph on an Indian Jew : — 

" This is the sepulchre of Isaac, son of David Dinker — mar hi« 
light shine for ever — who was released on the first day of the 
week, the 27th of the month Nis&m, in the year of creation 018. 
May his soul be bound in the bundle of life in the world to come." 

Lest the date should be incomprehensible, we may explain 
that in these epitaphs the thousands are usually omitted, and that 
the year of creation in the above is 5,613, corresponding with 
A. D. 1849-50. The prayer at the conclusion is of course in 
reference to 1 Sam. zxv. 29 ; probably also to this passage of the 
Talmud : — " The souls of the righteous are hid under the throne 
of glory; but the souls of the wicked are distracted and wander 
about from one end of the world to the other, as it is written, 
' them shall he sling out, as out of the middle of a sHng.' " 

One other specimen is the epitaph of an Arabian Jew : — ■ 
vol.. VI. — «0. I. 12 
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" Here is hid the honoured and compasstooated person, eren 
Samuel Sasaon, son of the wise Abraham — may his light shioe 
for ever — ^who was summoned to his world on Uie first day, the 
8th of the month Siwan, in the ^e&r of creation 610. May his 
aool be bound in the bundle of life in the world to come." 

We hare little reason tu boast of our religious feelings and 
superior enlightenmeiit, wlicu we compare this Jewish burial- 
ground with others at European stations. A large number of 
inscriptions on our tombs are mere recitals of name, age, and date 
of death; the whole liistory of men's and women's lives l)eiDg 
comprehended in these two circumstances — tiiat they were born 
and died. " I could not but look upon tliese registers of exist- 
ence, whether of brass or marble," wrote Addison, after obserring 
them at Westmimiter, "as a kiud of satire upon the departed 
penoQs, who had left no other memorial ot them but that they 
were born and that tliey died. Xhey put mein^nind of several 
persons mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, who have 
•onoding names given them, for no other reason than that they 
may be Idtled, and are celebrated for nothing but being knocked 
on the head." Wliere regular epitaphs are composed by Anglo- 
Indians their cliief characteristic is ineipidiiy. What object any 
one could have in caniposing and graving them, we cannot 
conceive ; few of them record such ardent faith, or resigned hope, 
or disinterested patriotism, or elevated morality, or modest virtue, 
OS may impress a reader's mind and excite to honourable rivalry 
succeeding generations. The heathen epitaphs of Rome an 
memorials of historic names, domestic afi'ection, or touching grief ; 
the Christian ore what Euripides calls "the simple tale of truth"; 
but in our most conspicuous specimens of necrol<^ here, there is 
often not a word that might not be applied to a well-trained dog 
— we repeat it, lo a dog. Any one who has seen a curious 
inftriptioa at Stowe in Buckinghamshire, probably the model of 
Bvron's tribute to the memory of " Boatewain," will understand 
what we mean. The deceased hound was a native and some- 
thing more; he sought not for fame, yet acquired it; he was 
insensible to human flattery, yet sensible to love ; he lived amongst 
the great without imitating their vices ; was handsome, yet not 
vain ; strong, yet not insolent ; brave, yet not ferocious ; a faith- 
ful friend, i^eeable companion, and loving husband ; he never 
doubted one of the thirty-nine articles, and on the other hand 
was no bigot ; in brief, had " all the virtues of man without his 
vices." Is half as much said in Bombay, Poona, and other places, 
of the many who lived and died there ? Have the Cbrifitiaua who 
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liffld ther« and wrote about tire Christian dead, left us any 
VTidence that man has high aima, tremendoua responsibiKties, 
and a lofty character to sustain? Observe the sjmboleon the 
more ambitious monnments of churches, and the varieties of 
bnrial^^unda ; the oddities used for ornaments ; the cbernbs 
protruding bloated laces OTer comers ; the Brobdign^an tea- 
urns ; the stunted obelisks and pyramids ; the sugar-loaves ; 
the stnne chests of various shapes, suggesting caddies, work-boxes, 
or SDuff-bozes ; the drums, trumpets, flags, and cannon ; or the 
marble groups of victories, fames, genii, and what Ruskin styles 
" the entire company of the moaumeiitsl stage." Or where there 
is an affectiUion of taste we notice the heathen emblem of a 
broken column, as though a Christian's death were utter, hopeless 
ruin ; of an inverted torch, as though life, and light, and hope were. 
all extinguished ; of a Roman urn, as though cremation were still 
practised amo^st ns, and there were no belief that this corrup- 
tible will put on iucormption. Words of piety, if they appear, 
seem to a man of feeling quite inconsistent with these types of 
despondency ; but indeed there are few such words, and those 
not often impiessive. We read of "endearing qualities," 
" distinguished merits," " an amiable, generous, and honourable 
disposition," " independence of spirit," and " the practice of all 
social virtues" ; but when during divine service the ears of the 
nngregation forsake the preacher, and their eyes wander over the 
monuments above the holy table, their thoughts are carried away 
to roess^pardesand scenes of civil or military life, rather than 
sent back to the immortality brought to light by the Grospel. 

No burial-grounds in India' are comparable for the interest with: 
which they are regarded by Europeans, to those of Surat and 
Ahmedabad, particularly of Surat. They are histories. Had 
they been CEuefully preserved, instead of being barbarously neg- 
lected during the last century, they would have tlirown light upmi 
an obsenfe period ; as it is, their dilapidated mannments are as a 
few pi^es of a palimpsest, from which, after much pains-taking 
and cleaning, a fragmentary narrative may be gleaned. Their 
magnificence, their escutcheons and other heraldic insignia, timr 
religious symbols and passages of Scripture, traces only of wbidt 
can now be observed, prove that the inmates of European fiw- 
tories affected a pomp and splendour even beyond those of their 
successors, and made more preiensiota ai least to religious senti- 
ment than are generally attributed to them. The tomb of Van 
Keede, in the Dutch ixmvbeif of Surat, has been despoiled of all 
its> marbl* slabs sure one giving an interesting Account of tlurir 
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scientific chief, le&loua propagandiit, and ProtMtaQt perMcntor ; 
afld the Scriptural scroUs that adorned it are effaced. In the 
Englisli cemetery tUe largest monumeDts, particularly those of 
Sir George and Sir Chiiatopher Oxenden, have had long inscrip- 
tions and laboured eulogies, reminding us of the satirist's lines : — 
" When some proud wn at nan retarm to eanh 

UnknoVD to gloTT, bat ophdd by birth, 

The KoIptor'B ait eibaasti tha pomp of voe, 

And stoned onu record who reits below ; 

When all a done, upon the tomb il seen. 

Not what ha was, bnt what he *honld hare bem." 

The mercantile precision with which the balance of profit and 
loss is struck on the Oxendens' tomb as in a counting-hoose, sod 
the amalgamation of spiritaal with commercial matters, is rather 
curious. In awkward Latin we read the following meaning : — 

" Do jtm ask, mj masters, what is your profit and loss ? You 
have gained sorrow, he has lost his life ; but he %iay write per 
contra, death to me ia gain." 

As if to prOTe how coarse and illiterate were men living in so 
much grandeur, we have a monument over the remains of an 
£nglish Chiers wife, who had died of a terrible disease. Perhaps 
the afflicted husband had been in Cambridgeshire, and there tead 
bow Margaret Gywn'a saintly spirit had chipped its earthly shell, 
and hatched itself a winged celestial (see page 84) ; for he tells 
us with a melancholy j<^e, that the poor lady had " rendered a 
pure and unspotted soul to God through the spotted veil of the 
small-poi," concluding with the iin exception able fact that " death 
ended her days a. d. I76I," and this doggrel : — 
■' The Tirtnei which in liei Bh<»t lif* weie ihown. 
Hare equalled been by few, larpaued by nona." 

As at Surat, there are also at Ahmedabad both Dutch and 
£n{^ish cemeteries. The tombs in the former, all of dates 
between the years 1641 and 1679, are built not of stone, bot 
brick and chuoom, the inscriptions being admirably executed ia 
the latter; and on some the Maltese cross, or what is called the 
cross of Calvary, is to be traced. One epitaph only is in Latin, th« 
rest are Dutch ; and none is of especial interest. We only cofned 
Uie following, venerable for its age : — 

" Here Beth bnrled CoTDalioji Weyni Van Banda, who died in the STth 



All the epitaphs are remarkable for what they do not, rather 
than for what they do relate. Dutch merchants were no poetas- 
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tcMi tati pref«rT«d the mBtter-of-ikct style to " prose run mad" ; 
iu>r did they idWn find time to express any religioiu sentinient*, 
or to bevul and eulc^se the departed. 

The English ground is chiefly occupied with nh&t we may call 
mew-room moauments— chilling memorials without Chrittiui 
symbols or religious allusions ; unadorned by any manifestationi 
of reverence, hope, or reflections upon the future. So-and-so was 
" zealous and ardent in laudable pursuits, devoted to his profet- 
aion, and eminently the soldier's friend" ; or had " many amiable 
qualities and great honesty of character." A wife who died at 
uie age of fifteen is thus commemorated in rhyme, certainly not 
in rhythm : — 



And on an erect piece of wood, remarkable for its cross of Calva- 
ry, vith the letters I. H. S., are these silly lines : — 

■* Lika thou withont hope on (oh !) why should we friere, 
Tho' oni friKxTi tekt belored be gone ; 
The daf i> at hand when all lorrow well lesTe. 
To join in the heweolj throng." 

The necrology of Calcutta is somewhat in advance of -that at 
Bombay, as it furnishes us with a few striking examples. On 
the cenotaph of Bishop Middleton, in the chapel of Bishop's Col- 
tege, is this inseription ; the first part his own composition :— 

" Thomas Fanshawe Middleton, D.D., first Bishop of the Dio- 
cese of Calcutta, who recommended the election of Uiis College, 
and aided it to the best of my ability. I would have my name 
preaerred in this chapel. Jesu Christ, Li^ht of the world, Sal- 
TtUioQ of sinners, bestoT all Thy choicest gifts on Thy preachers 
going out £rom hence, and have mercy on mj soul. Died in the 
yev of the Redeemer 1822, the 54th of his age, and 9th of his 
Bpiscopote."* 

•■ In hoc eaoello 

Namen meom Mrvaudom volui 

Thomas Fandiawo Middleton, S. T. P. 

Primal Dii»CMeo> Caleatl«nsi« EpiBoopni 

Hnjnice Cdlegli oedificandi Sua«or 

£t pro. Tiiibos adjntor. 

JesD Cbriste 

Lni Hnndi FsMatamm Salu. 



Opdna qtueqne donft dBigiarii 

£t tniMrewH aniniD mes. 

OUit ■Dno Redemptorit M.D.C.C.C.XXII. 

£t. UV. E^icopatoi IX. 
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At tli9 same place is biiiisd a (od of th« late Professor Street. 
It is said that two or three niglita before his death the little fellov 
straggled out of his bed, repeated to his father the wordsi " I 
bflheveiti the cointnunion of saints," and returned. These words 
Are the inscription round his tomb. 

After this ve tnaj mention a short Irat impressive epituth in 
Tiimul, on the monument of a native Chnstian in the churchyard 
of Edeyengiidy, Tinnevelly :— 



i. e. ■■ entered etenul lite." 

■ We forbear, for obvioui reasons, other r^erenceto monuments 
recently erected, and content ourselves vith the general remark 
that Aoglo-Indian epitaphs are neither Christian nor And- 
Ghiistian, devout nor profane, solemn nor jocose, affecting nor 
enlivening, impassioned nor stoical, sentimental nor callons, ele- 
gant nor coarse, floridly ornamented nor severely chaste ; not 
witty, nor racy, nor quaint, nor grotesque ; they are simply tame, 
flat, cold, pointless, sapless, lifeless. We could of course men- 
tion some exceptions on both Btdes—some which are pioos, touch- 
ing, and impressive; others which arb vulgar and ridiculous'; butthe 
most part of any length, prose about the deceased like that whiefa 
alludes to " the pleasure of his acquuntance," or one at Satara 
on a civilian, the writer fS which escape from the labour of pro- 
longed encomiums on his friend with the absurd sentence — " it 
would hare been unpleasing to his modest worth to write ^ 
e^taph" ; or a clerical one at M^iabaleshwar over the remains 
of an infant, in which a &ther tells us in heathen &shion, with 
a few words of choice Latin, that " a sorrowing mother cherishes 
Uie cold (ahta with her tears." Such have no purpose, and (he 
son, and wind, and damp, that shall efface them, will only nmore 
eyesores from posterity. 

A question of nniveisal consideration should be, how good 
taste and good feeling may be zeroised in the composiUon of 
epitaphs. We all, as hastening to the home of all living, oroect 
to be the subjects of them ; we all have friends Ming aronna us, 
whose memorials we wo)^ not willingly disfigure with " smooth 
and solemnised compIacencieB," or thevalgaromamentsof afalse 
rhetoric ; we all have at times a tendency to look thonghtfully on 
the muni inscriptions of a church, or to stroll into a bniial- 
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S guild and meditatfi there in Gob«i ssulness upon dretd realities, 
onovflr, an epitaplk is a stereotyped book read by many genera- 
tiiHip; if it succeed in striking a chord of their hearts, copies of 
it are multiplied; it becomes a small but vital force in tlie world; 
is not only spelled out by a casual visitor of the locality, bnt 
passes from mouth to mouth as a proverb or line of a favourit« 
poet; is frequently transferred to books and thus brought within 
the mansion and tlie cottage. A people with a good collection of 
these mortuary l^nds have a permanent literature, practical, 
ethical, and religious ; an articulation fur tlie voices of their dead, 
and a powerful preacher for the living. To tkeui nature is ever 
crying out from the tomb, and in their ancestors' ashes " live their 
wonted fires." 

Rules for the construction of epitaphs are ascertained by an 
analysis of the ieelings in which epitaphs had their origin. 
Although invented by the heathen, they certainly sprang from 
that longing for immortality and abhorrence of annihilation which 
are weak even in the breast of a savaRe, and mighty in all great 
intellects that have not been palsied by sophistry or eensual 
indulgence. The sentiment wiiich led Absalom to build for 
himself a pillar in the kings' dale, thus to keep his name in 
remembrance, was improved and enlarged by those who venerated 
the natural kings of men. The great and good, they thought, 
must not all die; a voice must be found for the honoured dead, 
and issue from their narrow cells to animate the living. Only 
on the examples of the dead can we rely with conGdeuce, those 
only can we follow with perfect security. The living change; 
tbeil life of tomorrow may contradict their life of yesterday ; 
but the dead have undergone their final proof, and we can never 
fear that their pure gold will he again alloyed ; let us try to pre- 
serve them amongst us ; or rather, as they must he removed, at 
least contrive that their power over us should remain. With 
some such feelings we conceive the scholars of Linus, the 
ITheban poet, composed the first of the iElina, as they were 
called after him, and chaunted them at his obsequies. Epitaphia 
was the name aftornards given, nlien tliey were also engraved upon 
tomba. 

As then epitaphs had their origin in a desire that after men's 
bodies had ceased, the influence of their minds should continue, to 
live, and in a conwiousness of immortality, so now their object 
a(ioaId be to preserve the memories of friends, and more especially 
in these Iiappier days, to proclaim the hope of eternal life. One 
writer suggests that the consolation of survivirg relatives should 
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be an object, aod precedents for this may certualy be found in 
the village cliurchyards of ISnglaod ; bat surelr human grief is too 
evanescent to demand that words of comfort should be written for 
it with a. pen of iron ; and it would be as reasonable tbat one af- 
flicted once or twice with a headache, should be all his life apply- 
ing cooling lotions to his brow, as that mourners should be soothed 
by tablets of enduring marble. 

In alluding to the memory of the departed, his worth should be 
recorded, yet rather by implication than direct commendation. 
Extravagant eulogy is ill-suited to the awe which the place should 
inspire. A modest paneg}Tic, where not positirely misapplied, is 
most appropriate. As for the mass of his virtues and vices, we 
may say with Gray ; — 



Hie bosom of hii Father oi 

And if it should be objected that such an imperfect record is 
not truth, we reply that it is truth, only as seeu through the vcnl 
of death. Crimes or follies, which once seemed enormous and 
aroused our indignation when brought in contact with us, cease 
to be regarded now they are no more in action ; goodness lost 
to us for ever, seems a treasure which before we did not sufficientlr 
prize ; yet not any particular act of the deceased, but rather his 
general character. When we love good, and admire it more 
nndly because it is removed, we are true to nature ; and so also 
when we suffer the evil to fall into oblivion. With a few. and 
those striking exceptions, men have by common consent determined 
that the wliispers of malice, the voice of envy and detraction, 
must not be heard where the bodies of our departed friends 
repose. All that good feeling requires is a general allusion 
to their worth. Any laboured enumeration of their virtaea 
suggests the idea of exaggeration, or at least that the under- 
standing, rather than the affection, was engaged in the excc^tation 
of minute details. 

The other portions of the -epitaph should be admonitory or 
encouraging to the living. Accordingto circumstances death will 
bo viewed in one of its two aspects. Where it is thonght expe- 
dient to warn the frivolous or alann the vicious, it may be as well 
to reveal the wintry prospect, the cheerlessness and gloom, of the 
dreary grave. But usually the Christian's death wilfbe shown as 
the spring-time of life ; hope will penetrate the pall of nature, 
and see beyond a land that is &eah and beautiful, carpeted with 
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flowers of love, iilumined by br^[ht rays of glory. If io such 
case the koguage is that of surriviog friends, it irill expreu 
calmness, resignation, and trust ; if of the - departed, it will also 
express the conlidence and joy of those whose trials ar« over, and 
nho can never be cast out from their Father's love. " What a 
sunlight there is on the tomb," writes Mr. Maurice, " what 
fiowers spring from the sods about it — when we believe that th« 
Son of God and the Son of Man rules there as here ; that those 
who have tried to catch the sound of His voice here, iec(^is« it 
more clearly and fully in the unseen world." 

Onr last suggestions may be g^veu in an extract from Words- 
worth's essay on epitaphs ; — 

" An epitaph is not a proud writing shut up for the studious ; it 
is exposed to all— to the wise and the most ignorant ; it is con- 
descending, perspicuous, and lovingly solicits regard ; its story 
and admonitions are brief, that the thoughtless, the busy and 
indolent, may not be deterred, nor the impatient tired. The 
stooping old man cons the engraven record like a second horn- 
book ; the child is proud that he can read it ; and the stranger 
is introduced through it« mediation to the company of a friend. 
It is concerning all, and for all ; in the churchyard it ia open to 
the day ; the sun looks down upon the stone, and the rains of 
heaven beat against it." 

For our own part we should in most cases prefer the few and 
simple words of the early Christian^^the name and age of the 
deceased, and the Saviour's name, accompanied by an expression 
or symbol of hope and redemption — to any elaborate epitaphs. But 
many persons will require more enlarged models, and frequently, 
particularly amongst the humbler classes, rhymes are considered 
indispensable. We shall therefore offer as illustrations four 
epitaphs which seem conformed to the rules abovementioned, and 
then add some specimens of poetry varying in their degrees of 
merit, but all appropriate for monumental inscriptions. 

In the Lady Chapel of Worcester cathedral is placed a small 
tablet with asmall cross on it, to the memory of Isaac Walton's wife. 
The words on it are : — 

" Here l^th buiied, toe much ai could die, of Anne, wife of Iztwk Walton, 
who was a vamaa of remarkable piudence itcd of the piimitiTe piely : her gieU 
and geneial knowledge being adorned with soe much true humility, and bl«t 
with BOB much Chriitian meeksebse, as made bti worthy of a moie memoiaUB 
monninent. 

'■ She died (alas, that ahe ii dead '.) the ITth of AptU 1662, aged 62. 

" Study to be like her." . 
VOL. VI. — NO. I. 13 
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la Claverton cliuicfa is n Latin inscription thus translated : — '■ 

" In the hope of a blessed resurrection, here the bodv (formerly 
the abode of a most hoi; mind) of a joung wife shall return to 
dust — Mar;, the wife of Moses Tryoa of Harringworth, in the 
county of Northampton, the eldest daughter of William Bassett, 
Esq. Whilst she lived, a dear wife ; who having brought forth 
one infent, returned her soul to her Creator caJmlj, and with 
great Aiith in Christ. This lasting monument of hia grief, and in 
memoriiU of hia love for her precious dust, her husband has erected. 



" Ye ihall buCe to lie«Ten together." 

At Basic in Switzerland, a German inscription rum thus : — 

" In the hope 

af ft joyful meeting 

in the land of ererlMtinr lore, 

the efutbly tabeinade 

of Vftleria Mariaa HoShe 

was laid in (he boiom of the earth." 

A Latin epitaph ^m Faringdon church, Berkshire, sent ua by 
a friend, displays the happy art of toucliing on controverted points 
of theology, yet so as to escape all censure. It is on a lady, who 



There is sound truth in that — so sound that both a Pelagian and 
an Antinoinian must admit its force. Luther, who in his own 
strong way maintained that " he who hath not assurance spews 
out faith," and Melancthon, who saw in the doctrine " the dis- 
criminating line of Christianity from heathenism" — both would 
have found here as much to satisfy them as the Westminster 
divines, who affirmed that assurance " is not of the essence of 
futh," and the General Assembly uf the Kirk, which has more 
tlian once condemned the doctrine. 

Tlie following we venture to recommend : — 

On the death of infants. — Teits of Scripture : — 2 Sam. xii. 22, 
23; Isaiah xl. 2; Matt, xviii. 2 or 3 or 14; Mark x. 14; 1 
Cor. XV. 22. 
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Fiora Hever ctmrcb, Kent ; bj Coleridge : — 

>■ Et« liD could bliEhti or tamw fade, 
DMtb ctune with friendly care ; 

The openiiig bud to hearen cooTsy'd. 
And bade it blaitom there."* 

Churdijrud of All S^ats, near St. John's College, Cambiidge :— 

" He earns the cup of Ufa to lip. 

Too bitter 'tnaa to drain ; 

He pnt it meekljr fron hit Lp, 

And vent to ileep i^n." 

The following is Trom the volume of Tolderoy ; it appears to 
us the only one in the whole work worthy of being preserved. 
We cannoti indeed, recommend it, as it is, to our Christian 
readers, yet portions of it deserve to re-appear on marble. 
The author is not named : — 

" To the dark and lilent tomb 
SooD I hasted from the vomb ; 
Scarce the dawn of life began, 
Ere I meainred out my ipiui. 

" I no imiling pleaiuret knew, 

I no pij deligbtf eoald tiew ; ' 

JojleM lojoanier wtu I, 
Only bora to weep and die." 

*' Happy infant ! early bleit '. 
Beat in peacafnl ilnmber, rest ; 
Early re»cued from the carei 
Which increase with growing ytari. 



" An (hn all yoni pleainres run T 
Ii there none exempt from pain ? 
Ii there no delight or Joy, 
Bat yoar fondest hope* will cloy !" 

■■ Short and sickly are they all. 
Hardly tested, ere they pall ; 
laitii^ only, aad diTina, 
' ' le like thine." 



* Thai rendered into elegant Latin by the late Sishop Bntler :- 
*' Ante malum qnam te culpA macolaTerat, ante 
Qnam poterat primum carpere cnta decni ; 
In ecelos gemnam leni mors transtolit ictn, 
Inqiie ino Jnuit lese aperir* solo." 
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■< Sickly pleunrei, all adiea \ 
Pl«einrea which 1 DCver Lae*. 
I'll enjoy my early reEl, 
Of my innocence possei't. 
Happy ! happy \ from the womb. 
That I halted to the tomb." 

fiftrtley Coleridge, on a motlier and her inratits:— 

" From Ood they came, to God they went a^n ; 
No >in they knew, and knew but little pain ; 
And here Uiey lie by their fond mother^a ude. 
Who lirod \<i Idtc and line them— then the di«d." 

Longr«Ilow : — 

" The mother gare, in teon khI pain, 

The floweri she moit did tote : 
She knew ihe thonld find them all again 

In the fieldi of hght Bbore, 
" Oh, not in cmelty, not in wrath, 

Tha reaper came that day ; 
'Twai an angel risited tha green earth, 

And took the flowen away." 



Mrs. Southey : — 

" Sleep, little baby, ileep ! 

Not in thy cradle bed. 
Not on thy motheT's breait. 
Henceforth ihall be thy rest, 

Bd( with the quiet dead. 
" God took thee in Hit mercy, 

A lamb nnCask'd, nntriad ; 
He fonght the fight for thae, 
He won the Tietory, 

And thoD art sanctified." 

Martin F. Tupper, on his daughter Alice Evelyn : — 

" It is an early hour, 
Sweet child, to fall aileep ! 
Ere yet thy bud had shown iti flower. 
Or marnin^ dewR had ceMed to ihower ; — 
But in rtpoie how deep 
Thon calmly lieil, on thy in&nt bed ! 
Were all the dead like thee, hop lorely were the dead 1 

" Ere day was well begun. 
In what brief span of time 
Tby ttTioz eoiine and work were done : 
Thon tav^t no nig^t, nor even noon. 
Bat only momiiig's prime ; 
Smiting thon sleepest now, bnt hadat than fennd 
A longer life, tears might those smiles hare dniwn'd. 
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" Tbine irai t bleued Bight, 

Ere lOTTcnT clouded, or ere bid coald tltif ; 
No weaiy coniu vas tbine, no ardnoni Sght : 
But snKoQt da rarth of labour light, 

And hire fat all the da j ! 
Can anght be laoie than this ? 

Ya, Chiistian, yes ! 
It ii much mart to lire. 
And a long life to the ■ good Gght' to gire ; 
' To keep the faith,' the appointed race to Tua, 
And then to win the praise, — ' Serrant otGod, well done !' 

Tlie author of the folloiring: is not named :— 

" How often doM th* hearenlj 

Hii peenliai Ivre display ; 
Wlien Be eomei HU flock to riut. 

And a Iamb He bean away ; 
Away to those tweet field* abore. 

Where the lor'd onei hear His to 
See His face, and w»ep do more. 

For in heaven tbey all rejoice." 



" To tu for/ourtem anzious months. 
His infant smiles were ffiTen, 
And then he bade ftu^welTto earth. 
And went to lire in heaTen." 

On the death of cliildren. — Texts of Scripture '.—2 Kings iv. 
26 (the last part) ; Jeremiah xv. 9 (her sun is, &c.); Mark v. 39 
(the last part) ; Luke vii. 12, 13 ; 1 Pet. i. 24 ; Rev. xiv. 5. 

Longfelloir: — 

" She is not dead— the child of our affection. 
But gone into that school 
Where she no longer needs onr poor protection, 
And Cbtiit Himself doth rule." 



Anonymous : — 



" She sleeps ! who once was beauty, once was grace, 
Grace that with tenderness, with sense combined 
In that sweet harmony of soul and face. 

Where beauty shines the mirror of the mind. 
" Her parents weep— respect the ballowed tear ! 
Weeping, tbey bow beneath the chastening rod ; 
Their lore bemoans a child upon the bier. 
Their f^tli retigns her to a gracious God." 
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And this, quoted by Mr. Paget : — 

" UadMk'd by icnlptur'il trophiM g»y, 

Tbii t(<m« DO Battering tale san t«U 
Of her who claimi (bit, Himple lay. 

Of hei -who oTDB tbii hnmble cell. 
Sare that in childhood') earlf bloom, 

The patha of innocence >be trod, 
SftTe that her childhood found ft tcmb. 

SaTe that her ipirit reita with Qod." 

Another : — 

" By grara, irhioh God to all who Mk will An, 
Ho learned to die ere thooiandj! learn to Un ; 



On husbands and wives.— Texta of Scripture :— Dent. x. 18 
(first part) ; Ptov. iv. 25, xix. 14 (last part), xxxi. 28 ; Jere- 
miah xliz. 11 (last part) ; 1 Ximoth; v. 5. 

Huie :— 

" Oh veep no more for him that'i gons 

Where lin and lofikriiiK ne'ar can enter, 
Bnt CD that great High 'Vnrat. alone, 
' Who can for Milt like our'* atooa. 

Tow own uTeetioni centre." 



Anonymous 

Shall iprlng adoring SrotD my 



Still, Lord, to Thee the Toim of praiM 

Shall iprlng adoring fnta my bceait ; 
For, though I tread Me't weary wnyi. 



iSouthey's Madoc :- 



Oh, there ii healing in 
Tennyson : — 



" Tbii troth came borne with hier and pall, 
I felt it, when 1 wrrow'd moat, — 
"ni better to hare laved and loit, 
'nutn nerer to hare Icred at all." 



jjiy ereatnre, whom 1 found so 
i tnut he liTcs in Thee, and there 
I find Um wotthiei to be lored." 
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Old Humplirejr :- 



" A lo»l* followtr of tb* Lord aiora. 

While hen on with his Kml an hMVsn ma 

Hii Tordi wsie kindiun, and hii deedi vtfe 1 

BU ipiiit humble, and hii life veil ipent ; 

Thew.tfaea, and not (hii Moas, ihaU be hit 



" ShB ii gone to the land where the MrerDm and VMTT 

Enjoj the iveet laptnre of uored repoie ; 
She £ai qnitled for e*er thit vilderaeu dieerj. 

And bid a long fiireweli to time and iti To«a. 
While an earth the «a* lOT'd, sod -ve deeply deplon btr, 

Bat, oh ! ihall a maimnr escape from out bresM 1 — 
Do yon aik how ihe lired ? — ihe let heaTen befiiie har ; 

Do yan aik bov sfae died t — in the faith of the blett." 

From Olnej churchyard :— 

" BUme not the monumeatal itone «e taiie, 
'Ti* to the Saviour'!, not the cteatnie'i, pt^u ; 
it the whole that ihe could call her own,— 



Her Boodneu all derired from Jim alone. 
To im her oonflictiipaini, and grief ihe ow( . 
2 ^tn and patience .?< bcatow'd. 



I, and grief ihe owed, 
d patience .?< bcatow'd . 
Beader ! may'it thou obtaw like pteciooi faith. 
To Hoile in angniih and r^oic« in death." 



He*er chuichyaid, Kent : — 

" We both have left thit tbIg of tean, 
Thiongh which we trsTell'd a few jean ; 
We^eepall free from gtiaf and pain. 
Hoping with Chriit to rite again." 

Militarj.— Texts of Scripture :— Ephei. si. 11 or 17 ; 1 Tim. 
Ti. 12; 2 Tim. ii. 3, iv. 7. 

Waddesdon churchyard, Bucks : — 

'* When I waa young In wari I ihed my Mood 
Both for my king and for my country i good ; 



'■ Here Uet an old toldier, whom all most applaod, 
Since he tuffer'd much hardship at home and abroad i 
But the hardest eugogement be evei was in, 
Wat the battle of s^m the eooquett ofiin." 

Miecellaneous.— Texts of Scripture:— Gen. iii. 19, v. 24; Deut. 
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zxxii. 29; Numb. aim. 10; 1 Cbron. xux. 15; Job iii. 17. 
vii. 1, xiv. 12, xvii. 11, six. 25, 26; Psalin ivii. 15, xxiix. 
9, xliii. 5, xliz. 15. Ixviii. 20, Ixxi. 20, Ixxxlx. 48, xc. 12, ciii. 
15, 16, cxvi. X6, cxxvii. 2 (last part), cilv. 20; Proverbs 
xiv. 32, xxvii. 1 ; Eccles. iii. 17, 20, v. 16, xii. 7, 14; Isaiah 
XXV. 8, 9, xxvi. 3, xxxv. 10, Iv. 6, Ixiv. 6 ; Mai. iii. 2 ; St. Matt, 
xxiv. 42, 44; John v. 28, 29, is. 4, xi. 11, 25 ; Acta xxiv. 15 ; 
Rom. vi. 23, viii. 18, 38, 39, xii. 12, xiv. 9; 1 Cor. ii. 9, xv. 
20-22, 54; 2 Cor. v. 1, 10, vi. 2; Philip, i. 21, iii. 20, 21; 
1 Thess. iv. 13, 14, v. 2, 10; 1 Tim. vi.7; Tit. i. 2, ii. 13; 
Heb iv. 9, xiii. 14; 1 Pet iv. 7 ; 2 Pet. iii. 10 ; R«v. xiv. 5, 
XX. 6, xxi. 4, 7, xxii. 12, 20. 

On the tomb of Fazio Cardan, at Milan ; — 

" Death it the gift of lifa, bnt life it th« gift of d«Uh." 

On Meta Elopstock : — 

" Seed aowD in the field of God, to ripen onto immottalitr." 

Bjr Martin F. Tupper :— 

" thoa that pastest by, rerere the wtiting dead." 
The same :— 

" Hov full of dread, how full of btm, loometh ineritaUe deatli ; 
Of dread, for all We Kianed ; of hope, for One hath MTed." 

Thomas ^ Eempis : — 



" When faith and Iote, which parted from thee cct 

Had lipeo'd thy jost soul to dvell with God, 

Meekly thon didit reaign this earthly load 

Of death, call'd life, vhicb as from life doth sevei 



Charles Wesley :- 



" Bejoice for a brother deceat'd ; 

Out Ides is his infinite gain ; 
A soul out of prison releas'd, 

And freed froni its bodily chain ; 
With songs let US foUov hu flight. 

And mount nith his spirit abore, 
Escap'd tothe mansions of light. 

Aadlodg'din the£denoftoTe." 
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•' Lo 1 the ptisoner is leleu'd, 

LigbUn'd of hii floihly load ; 
Where the weary nre at reit, 

Hs is gather'd acta Ood ! ' 
Lot tbepsiaaflifeupait. 

All h>i wtrtaxe now it o'er ; 
Death and hdl behind ftre cut. 

Grief aod ftafTriug are no more. 
*' Yei ! the Chtiitian'i eouiie a run, 

Ended ii the glorious itrife ; 
Fought the %ht, the work ii dime, 

iMoth ii ■wBlhnr'd np in life 1 
Borne by angels on their wings. 

Far from earlJi the spirit f ies. 
Finds hit God, and rests, and sings, 

Trininphinx in Paradise." 



" FasSijuss, ye monmers, cheerlj on, 
IhroDgh prajer into the tomb. 
Still as ye Tstch life's falling loaf 
Gathering from eiery loss and jrief 

Uope of aev spring and eiidlew home. 
" Ibendieerly to your verk again. 
With heart* new brae'd and set 
To ran Dntir'd lore's blessed race, 
-As'meet br thaasr vfao fsee to Csce, 

Orel the gtare their Lord haTe net." 



Iiongfellon > 



" Oh ! fear not in a vorld h'ke this. 

And thou shalt knou ere long, — 
Ktiote how sublime a tUng it is 
To snlTer anil be strong. 



" Life is real, life is earnest ! 

And the grave is not its goal ; 

* Dust thou art, to dust returnest,' 

Was not spoken of the soul." 



" Then soul of Cod's best eortlily mould 1 
Thou happy bodI 1 and con it be 
That thne two words of glittering gold 
An all (hat bukC remain of tbe« r 
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Cowper: — 

** 0. inoit Miehtful hour by mui 
Eiperiencd bere below, — 
The hour thaC terminates hii apais 
His fullf and hii woe. 
*> Worldi tboQld not tempt me back te tntd 
A^n Ufe'a drear; mute, 
To tee tf*io my day o'^nprMd 
With all the gioomy past. 
" Uy home ben<xiforUi i» in tlie ikiea ; 
Earth, seas, and bdd, adiea ; 
AH beaten nilfolded te nycyei, 
I hare no sight for yon." 

Milman ; — 

*' BrcttlOT, thoo art Bone before lU, 

And thy sainted^iotd ii floWft, 
Where lean are vip'd from every eye, 

And aorrow ii ODKnown ; 
From the bunben of tlie Sedit 

And from oare and itn releaa'd ; 
Where the wicked cease from tToublinf, 

And the weary are at rest. 
" Sin can never taint tbea now. 

Nor doabt thy f^th assail. 
Nor thy meek tnut in Jetos Christ 

And the Holy Spirit fail ; 
And there thon'rt sure to meet the good, 

Wbom on earth thou loTodst best, 
Where the wicked cease from ttonbling. 

And the weary are at rest." 

From GaTBtngton churcbyard, Oxfordshire : — 
" Time, which had Eilvei'd o'er my ^ed bead. 
At length has ranged me with the peacefol dead : 
One hint, gay yontb, &om dost and asbea borrow,- 
Uy days were many, — thiae may end to-morrow." 

W«stUMn, Essex: — 

" Whjf do we motiro tlepai4«j friendt, 

Ot shake at death's alarms ! 

Tig but the voice that Jesus sends 

To caU them to Hii annx." 

Bnatbrd, Middlesex:— 

" Hay angels cruai 

TiliChiiBt^all _ . 

Then may I wake with sweet si 
And in my Sariour's image li 

St Aodrewe, Holborn, London: — 
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We should all cooskIot it a sacred d\itj to lespoct tbe last 
refitJDg-plftce of the body, and to sm that the memoriaU of the dead . 
are cba^, solemn and impressive. The clergy especially may 
do much in this way ; for not only is it in theic power to exclude 
improper epitaphs and monumente, they may also, by their 
counsel and eiample, refine the taste of those around them, and 
direct aright the expression of their religious sentiments. And 
what a calm, holy inSaence might be found in our burial-gronnds, 
if thus cared for and improv^l Instead of being repelled by, 
a dreary, loathsome enclosure,a magazine of bones, with ill-ezecuted 
and worse-conceived epitaphs, chronicling namra and stations, 
^Wed witli falsehood, we should find a chastened delight in viat- 
ing the Ager Somni, or Field of Sleep, as Cassiodorua is said to 
have called it ; the Qotles-Aker or God's-acre, the Friedkof or 
Peaceyard, as the Germans, the " house of the living," as the 
Jews of Cochin, beautifully call it; there to be reminded that the 
past generations are not dead but sleeping, that sin was the root 
of their mortality, but mortality shall be swallowed up of life, 
and their natnm bodies be raised up spiritual bodies ; there to 
find 

" A place where all thingt moomrnl meet. 

And yet the iweetest ol the iweet ! 

The itilleat of the still." 

No word of reproach or bitterness should be there to jar upon 
the mind. . True, the evil and the good are all there; but cfeai 
and turbid streams are ho longer distinguished, when all have 
flowed into the ctystal silent lake. That place is consecrated to 
religion, to the assurances of faith, the pious cares of charity. 
There ^e proud and honourable are humbled in the dust by the 
side of " nature's unambitious underwood" ; babes that never 
drew breath, and those on whose brows the baptismal drops never 
fell, still laid apart wUh reverent love ; the wild schoolboy ; the 
youth in whom the spark of ambition glowed but to expire ; the 
rouden whose history was, that she lived and loved ; the stalwart 
man ; the hoary head that was so long in taking its repose — all 
made kin by one touch of nature, all as one family laid here with 
graceful tributes of affection, and many with joyous assurances of 
future glory. Wliat strong earnest thoughts should spring from 
such records ! Loving reverence and tempered awe should exhale 
from the ground; true words of life and death, engraved on 
stones, should reach the heart, sink into it, and lemaia embedded 
for ever. 
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Aet. IV.— sir JOHN MALCOLM. 

The Life and Correspondence of Major Oetieral Sir John 

Malcolm, Q.O.B., lale Envoy to Persia and Goveaior of 

Bombay, from unpublished letters and journals. By John. 

" William KayB) author of " Life of Lord Metcalfe," &c, 

2 Tola. 8ro. London : Smith, Elder, & Co. 1856. 

A. D. 1784, in the old time when Wanen Hastings iras 
Governor General of India, peace baving been at length concluded 
with Tipnoo Sultan, the lemnant of a band of English officers 
who, in tiio extremity of humiliation and suffenng, had long lain 
hopeless captives in the hands of Hydei Ali and his son, regained 
their liberty and prepared to quit the territory oi Soringapatam. 
As they approached the English frontier they met a detachment 
of two companies of sepoys who had been sent out to join theit 
escort. In front of these, mounted on a rough pony, rode a 
bright-faced, healthy English boy, who, on inquiry being made 
af)»r the leader of the gallant little band, answered with no small 
aniffiati(»i and pride, " I am the commanding officer." Such 
was the debut in public lifeof John Malcolm — a debut characteristic, 
in more respects than one, of the manly, energetic, ^If-rclyiDg 
career of which it was the commencement. 

Six years afterwards the unscrupulous ambition of Xippoo 
having again brought about a state of war, Malcolm, now a lieu- 
tenant, joined with his regiment the troops of the Nizam, who had 
taken the field as our ally. There was little that was of general 
interest in the campaign, the principal event of which was tlie 
reduction of Capoulee, before whose walls a detachment from " thfl 
army of the Deccan" spent six tedious months ; but to Mal- 
colm individually this his first passage of arms was fiill of incir 
dent, and he has left graphic descriptions of the rapid and labo? 
rious march from EUore in the burning month of May, of the 
terrible sufferings occasioned by the fatal scarcity of water, of the 
brilliant barbarism of the Nizam's camp, and of the extortion and 
atrocities which that prince's followers perpetuated upon the 
defenceless inhabitants of their master's dominions, as well as of 
the State of Mysore. This period was in truth the turning-point 
of Malcolm's career, for it vas in the camp of the Nizam th?t he 
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became acquiunted with the membeis of the diplomatic corps nliich 
then represented British iDtereats at Hydeiauad ; and living in 
familiar intercourse with them, observing the high position which 
Uiey held, and the important duties with which they wera 
entrusted, first was fired with the ambiUon of disdnguishing him- 
self in the field of diplomacy as well as in that of war. Formerly 
known only as a fine, free^pirited, active youth, delighting in 
sport and abhoiriog study ; a good horseman, a crack shot, an 
adept in all gymnastic fixercisos, known in his regiment and 
beyond it by Uie name of " Boy Malcolm," he was now seen in 
the guise of a p&tient and laboricnig student ; his gun was' laid 
aside, his horse .remained unsaddled, the society of his jovial 
companions was exchanged for that of the moonshoe, and instead 
of " speeiing" tent poles, he was now poring over the mysteries of 
Persian caligraphy, or reflecting upon and noting down for 
future use the interesting events which were passing before him, 
— graduating in fact in that science of Indian diplomacy in which 
he was at no distant time destined to originate a " Malcolm 
school." In the camp of Lord Cornwalna, before Seringa- 
patam, the merits of our student were soon recognised and 
rewarded, and " Boy Malcolm," selected as interpreter to the 
broops serving with the Nizam, commenced a career of staff 
employment which was henceforth uninterrupted. 

It was not, however, until the year A.D. 179S (his native 
country having been in the mean time revisited) that Malcolm 
really commenced his career as an Indian diplomatist. Lord 
Wellesley, who in that year assumed the office of Governor 
General, soon became aware of the zeal, activity, and diligence 
with which Malcolm had pursued the study of the native 
hmguages and political system of India. A vacancy opportunely 
presenting itself, Malcolm was now appointed to the mucn-desired 
post of Assistant to the Resident at Hyderabad ; and was at the 
same time pnvately directed by Lord Wellesley to visit Calcutta 
as early as- possible, in order that he might learn the Governor 
General's opinions from his own mouth. There was, however, work 
to be done beforehand. The Nizam was pledged to us as an 
ally in the approaching stru^le with the ruler of Mysore ; but 
the value of nis professions was not a little diminished by the fact 
that fourteeb thonsand men fighting under the colours of revolu- 
Uonary France, and eager to fraternise with " Citizen Tippoo," 
occupied a cantonment at Hyderabad. The expulsion of thi& 
" nest of democrats" had long been with Malcolm an object of 
anxious desire, and ciicumstiuices not only brought about that 
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consummatioi), bat also ensBTect him to become one of tbe chief 
actors in the final scene. When tlierafore tbe young diplomatic 
acolyte at length presented himself in Calcutta) it was not onlf 
to receive iaatructions from bis chief, but also to laj at the 
GtovernoT General's feet the colours of the annihilated French corps. 

During the final war with Tippoo Sultan, Malcolm, who had 
succeeded in suppressing a dangerous mutiny in the Nizam's 
armjr,was placed in command of its infant^, now arranged into bat- 
talions commanded by British officers. To this force it was found 
necessarj to attach a body of Europeans ; tbe r^ment selected 
was Bis Majesty's 33rd, and the commanding oABmi was Lieut. 
Colonel Arthur 'Wellbslby. It was m the camp of tbe 
confederated force that Wellesley and Malcolm first came into 
contact, b^an to understand and appreciate each other, and to 
glide insensibly into an intimacy which was to last throughout 
their lives. The denouement rapidly followed : — " On tbe •uh of 
May," wrote Malcolm to Lord Hobart, "all oui labours were 
crowned with the completest victory that ever graced tbe British 
annals in India. A State that had been the rival of the Com- 
pany's Grovemment for nearly thirty years, was on that day wholly 
annihilated." Seringapatam had been taken by assault, and 
Tippoo Sultan (to the last arrayed in the purple) had closed a 
brave life by a soldier's death. Malcolm's labours in this field, 
however, were not yet over : together vrith Thomas Munro he 
was appointed secretair to a commission, which included the 
victonous Commander-in-Chief, with K.ir^patrick and Barry Close, 
and Arthur Wellesley. " It addressed itself to its work," says 
Mr. Kaye, " with an energy and activity little surprising, when 
it is considered of whom it was composed ; and in the course of a 
mouth the settlement of Mysore was accomplished in a manner 
which friendship might commend without offence to the justice of 
history," Yerily " there were giants on the earth in those days !'* 

At the close of tbe same year which saw the fall of Tippoo 
Sultan, Malcolm set forth upon that embassy which he has ren- 
dered so (^miliar to us all by bis piquant and lively " sketches of 
Persia." Tlie objects of the ambassador were, as described by 
himself, *' to relieve India from the annual alarm of Zemam Shah's 
invasion, which is always attended with serious expense to the 
Company, by occasioning a diver^on upon bis Persian provinces 
to counteract the possible attempts of those vilMnous but active 
democrats, the French ; to restore to some part of its former 
prosperity a trade which has been in a great degree lost." (p. 90.) 
Any interest in regard to the two first articles of Malcolm's in- 
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struetioBs has long since peased away. A very ahort Uiii«, and 
the once dreaded Afghan monarch waa a blind man and a prigoa- 
eF,-^a little longer, and he vhose tlireatened invasion of Hin- 
duitan had for ^ears liaunted, lite a ghostly phantom, the council- 
chamber of the British Indian Government, had sunk into the 
almost forgotten pensioner of that same GoTemment at Loodi- 
anah, the mere appendage to a bioker who was himself all empty 
of honour. Nor has time played less strange freaks with our 
relations to " those villainous democrats the French" ; and we who 
are fresh irom the deliglits of the Th^re des Yari^t^ from the 
hideous roar of the trenches of Sebastopol, or perhaps from the 
high-bred courtesies of His Imperial Majesty's frigate die 
.*' Sibylle," lying off Bushire ; we who are " liberals," if not 
democrats, ourselves can little sympathise with the anxious care 
of Malcolm to erect the kingdom of Iran into a barrier against 
revolutionary France. Malcolm's first embassy to Persia is now 
principally remarkable for having betrayed to the world two secrets 
regarding the British empire in India : — that Asia had discovered 
the true meaning of a commercial treaty, and that England had be- 
come aware that through Persia and the country of the Afghans, 
lay the high road from Europe to Hindustan. 

" A chapter of pure diplomacy is one," as Mr. Kaye remarks, 
" neither pleasant to write, nor pleasant to read;" and we are free 
to confess that we had rather regard Malcolm in Persia in his 
character of story-teller and author, than in that much mora 
imposing, but to us nevertheless somewhat serio-comic, capacity 
ofElchee. We shall not venture, however, to indulge our own 
ill^timate tastesfurtber than by the repetition of a single stoiy : — 

" A Persian Ambassador at Coosttratiaople being asked by 
the Qraud Siguier whioh he thongjit the most delighutul spot in 
the world, answered without hesitation, ' My own house, please 
Yonr Majesty.' ' Your ovm house !' repeated the monarch, who, 
from the ambassador's reputed politeness, had expected a compli- 
ment. ' Yes,' said the ambassador, ' my own house. Your Majesty 
will no doubt readily admit, as all fearned men have done, that 
the fourth climate is the most delightful in the world. It is 
equally generally admitted that Iran surpasses all regions in the 
fourth climate. Ispahan is, beyond dispute, the pleasantest place 
in Iran ; and every Persian knows that Abas-abad is superior to 
1^ other parts of Ispahan ; and my house is, beyond compare, 
the best in Abas-abad.' ' I shall hunt,' says Boy Malcolm, ' for the 
ruins of my brother envoy's house in about a mDnlh.' " (Pages 
123 aud m.) 
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But to tnrn aeriotuty to die we^hty matter of tli« cominerciiU 
and political embassy :— 

" It soon became apparent to Malcolm," saya Mr. ELaje ia m 
passage vhich exhausts tlie philosophy of the subject, " that the 
two great necessities of diplomacy in Persia were the giving of 

E resents, and the stickling for forms. To the former he could 
are no great objection. It is no unpleasant duty to place a 
Bomber of pretty and useful things before the covetous eyes of 
man or woman either in the East or West, and to salute their 
greedy ears with the erer-welcome cry of eorian. Bj Malcolm, 
who was always eager to ^ forward with his work, whatever it 
might be, this present-gini^ was regiu'ded with especial favour, 
for it lubricated the road befors him. Moreover it was aa much 
a principle as it waa a pleasure with him, to achieve aacoess, 
whenevw he could, by ' keeping every one in good hmnour.' A 
Persian with an enamelled watch to carry boma to the wondering 
inmates of his Zenana, or a brace of fine new pistols to stick io 
his saddle when next he rides out a hunting, is sure to be well 
pleased. But this after all is only the p»rsonal view of the 
question of present -giving. There waa a larger national view in 
which Malcolm regarded it. Financially it appeared to him that 
if his largesses shortened, as he doubted not that they would, the 
duration of his mission, his liberality would in the end be a gaia 
to the British Government. And politically it seemed to him to 
be a point of the first importance to impress the Persians everyi- 
where with an idea of the wonderful power and the immense 
resources of our £ur(q>ean civilisation. It was not merely an 
appeal to the c^idity of the Persians, it was an appeal also to 
their reason. There was wonderful auggeatiyeness m this display 
not only of the wealth, but also of the art and science of Great 
Britain, which coold not be lost upon so aatnte a people. It waa 
believed that a great end iraa to be gained by the success of the 
mission, and that the means should be oalcolated in no niggardly 
spirit. 

" But the stickling for forms was more r^ll^it to a man of 
Malcolm's temperament than the present-giving. He knew 
enough of oriental courts to recognise its necessity ; but it was 
not less distasteful fw the recognition. Eager as he was ^ 
advance with the work before him, it was vexatious in the extreme 
to be delayed bv disputes about cer«nonial observances, the style 
•of a letter, or the arrangement of an interview. He was personal- 
ly a man of simple habits and unostentatious demeanour. Left to 
his own impulses he would as readily have negotiated a treaty in 
his shirt-sleeves, and signed it with a billiard-cue under his arm, 
aa arrayed in purple and gold under a jsalute of artillery, and wil^ 
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a ga»ri of honor at his back. But as the repreaentatire of a 
great nation he was bound to tqthold its dignity to the utmost. 
He was now among a people out of measure admcted to pomp and 
ceremony, with whom statemauship was mainlj a matter of fine 
writing ; who stickled about forms of address as though the des- 
tinies of empires were dependent upon the colour of a compliment 
or the height of a chair J and who measured the grandeur of other 
nations with their own chamberlain's wand. Any concessions 
upon his part — out failure to insist upon the strict observance of 
wnat was due to him in his ambassadorial character, wonld have 
been construed not only to his own disadvantage, but to that of 
the nation which he represented. So Malcolm resolved to do in 
Fars as is done in fVirs, and to stickle as manfully for forms as 
any Hudjee in the country." (Page 3.) 

Neither the political noi the commercial treaty which Malcolm, 
having struggled his way to Teheran at length, laid before the 
sovereign of Persia, need occupy onr attention ; though 
each was designed to be "a beautiful image in the mirror 
of perpetuity," neither was ever acted Up to nor even ratified. The 
stipulations which the treaties contained, and which were almost 
solely directed to procuring advantages for the English, were witli 
one exception acc^ed to by the Shah. That which lie could not 
be persuaded to accept was the proposal coabuned in the commer- 
cial treaty, that the Britisli should be allowed to occupy and 
fortify the islands of Kishm, Anjam, and Khoi^h, in the Persian 
Gulf, which, though in the possession of the Arabs of the opposite 
coast, were still in theory a part of the empire of Iran. The 
king had heard, peihuis, of the factories of Surat and Hoc^hly, 
and his imagination conjured up a vision wherein the bales of 
merchandise, strewing the quays of the Taptee and tlie Ganges, 
lengthened out into scarlet lines which bristled with bayonets, 
and from among which, amid the booming of cannon and the 
shout of war, rose up a portentous figure wearing an imperial 
CFOWD, and extending uis gigantic arms to Himalya and Cape 
Comorin. The dream, whatever it may have been, had thoronglily 
alarmed tlieShah, and the concession of the islands nhich Malcolm 
requested with more than usual pertinacity and skill, was not to 
be wrung from him. 

And now all was over, and Malcolm, wearied with his residence 
in an atmosphere of unnatural affectation, gladly receives the fare- 
well liospitalities c^ his hosts and prepares to quit the capital of 
the Shall. His embassy, if the cause of no more solid good, was 
productive at least of favourable impressions of our national 
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character, — if it di<l not cliange the destimea of kingdoms, it 
certainly left " in the mirror of pcipetuity" the image of a-brave, 
frank EDgliBhnlan ; — 

" The Persians appreciated the character of Malcolm. He had 
become 7er; poptdar among them. His cheerful, cordial man- 
ners ; his vonderful flow of conversation ; hia copioos snpplj of 
anecdote; and a sort of general hmhommie which made him 
(within proper bounds) all things to all men, rendered him indeed 
a common favourite; whilst his manlj bearing and his resolute 
honesty commanded uoiversal respect. That thej lusted greatly 
after tnerich gifts of which he was the bearer, is not to be denied; 
but they were not insensible to the good qualities of the jonng 
Englishman ; and in spite of all tneir transparent selfishness, 
there was some sincerity in their affection for the man. 

" And by no man was he more regarded than by the king. 
He had several audiences of His Majesty, and at all was he 
received not only with marked respect, but with an affability of 
manner which was a flattering tribute to the personal character 
of the envoy. He presented Malcolm with a dress of honor, 
which the English gentleman wore over his uniform oa the occa- 
sion of his next visit to the Shah ; he gave him ajewelled dagger 
and an elaborate portrait of himself, as marks of his royal affec- 
tion ; and at the last visit which the ambassador paid htm, he 
said that he ' should always consider Malcolm as a favourite, and 
desire his ministers to write to him in whatever part of the 
world he might be.' And when he assured Malcolm at parting, 
that he should ever feel the warmest interest in his welfare, t^ 
words were more truly gpoken than are commonly the compli- 
ments of kings." 

For two years after Iiis return to India, Malcolm was either 
basking in the sunshine of " the presence" at Calcutta, as Lord 
Wellesley's private secretary, or employed in various confidential 
missions wherever any unusual embarrassment arose and the work 
which had to be done was delicate and difficult, demanding an 
equal exercise of tact and vigour. At the time of his leaving Per- 
sia he had received the promise of either Peons or some other of 
the great pro-consulates in the gift of the Governor General, and 
in the beginning of the year 1803 his hopes were fulfilled by his 
appointment to the Residency at Mysore. Malcolm had, how- 
ever, so long enjoyed an intimate friendship with Lord Wellesley, 
liad so long participated in his schemes and shared in his coun- 
dls, that even with tlie honourable prospect before him, he left 
Calcutta with a heavy heart and melancholy presentiments that he 
was destined to a future of comparative isolation and retirement. 
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These were not fated to be realised ; no later tlian the 19tli of 
March Malcolm found himself placed as the representative of the 
Governor General in the camp of his old friend Arthur Wellesley, 
then about to commence the triumphs of the first Mahr&tta war, 
and five days afUrwards be announced to the Commander-in-Chief 
their joint determination to nork on henceforth together, in the 
following often-quoted words : — 

" A political agent Uneuer MO likelt/ to iitceeed as when henegotialet 
at the head of an army ; and in a, crisis like the present it appears 
indispensable to speedy and complete success, that the military 
operations and political negotiations should be conducted &om 
toe same point." 

Both Malcolm and Wellesley soon discovered that the powers . 
which had been confided to them were inadequate, and began to 
be very uneasy under their responsibilities. The former, though 
acting as Lord Wellesley'a representative under that nobleman's 
own particular instructions, found his duties undefined and his 
position anomalous ; lie had in reality no power, and yet he felt • 
that he was responsible to the Governor General for any errors that 
might be committed, or any failures that might occur. He was 
suffering at the time under a complication of diaurderg, and the 
severe treatment to which they subjected him ; the general depres- 
sion of mind produced thereby, and by the unaccustomed reproofs, 
which now came dropping in from the centre of action, was increas- 
ed by the thought that he was almost useless, and compelled to 
bodily inactivity at so important a conjuncture' — on the eve of 
what he felt roust be a great and glorious war. On the 8th of 
August the contest was actually commenced by Wellesley, who 
delivered his long meditated blow at Ahraednuggur ; but the Bri- 
tish colours were hardly hoisted upon the Foit before Malcohn, 
who had worked on to the very last, was compelled to yield to the 
solicitations of the General and his other friends, and suffer him- 
self to be carried out of camp. His enforced absence was but 
short in actual time, but full long enough to form the subject of 
life-lasting r^rets ; he rejoined Arthur Wellesley's array on tlie 
14th December, but that army had meanwhile inscribed upon its 
standards the names of Assaye, Argaum, and Gowiighur. 

Malcolm, however, was not the man to give way to vain repin- 
ings, and the high spirits which he had recovered with his health, 
lighted up the toil-worn camp with all the effect of a sudden 
burst of sunshine,^ 

" He pitched his tent in the near neighbourhood of head- 
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quarters, and his piMenca wtM welcome in the extreme to the 
General's staff. Upon Wellesley himself nn immense weight of 
responsibility had been thrown, and the labours of his double office 
pressed heavilj upon him. When not engaged in his military 
duties, he was writing in faia private tent those letters and des- 
patches, the records number and variety of which are as illos- 
trative of the laborionsness as of the genius of the man. The 
Jew preceding months, laden as they had been with serious work 
and aeayj responsibility, had aged and solemnised his outer bear- 
ing, whilst they developed the great qualities of his mind. Some- 
thing of this gravity communicated itself to his associates. Much 
work and much thought imparted a sombre tint to the social 
aspects of the life of Wellesley's head- quarters. There was little 
form or ceremony, but there was less vivacity. The party that 
assembled at table in the evening were generally weary with 
the labours of the day, and there was little or nothing to rouse 
and animate them. Unless there was something of unusual inter- 
est to excite them, the Greneral spoke little at table. Grave and 
taciturn, he was brooding over the weighty matters which depend- 
' ed so much for a satisfoctory adjustment upon his own personal 
energj and skill. 

" Great and immediate therefore were the social results of Mal- 
colm's appearance in camp. Half a century has not effaced the 
recollection of its cheering and inspiriting effects. He was de- 
lighted to find himself again among old friends, and again on the 
scene of action. Imperfect as had been the restoration of his 
strength, and subject as he even then was to occasional depression 
of mind, he seemed to be, on his first arrival, in the enjoyment of 
high health and overflowing spirits. He had much to ask and 
much to tell. There was a eontinualfiowof lively conversation in 
his tent. He was accessible to friends and to strangers, to Euro- 
peans and to Natives. Every momin?, at breakfast and after 
breakfast, there was a social gathering with in or without the canvas 
walls of his home, where there was good cheer and amusement 
for all who sought it. The Arab horses he had brought romid 
from Bombay were then brought out and exhibited ; or, amidst a 
brisk explosion of jokes at the starving condition in which he had 
found his friends, his supplies of wine and beer, and other generous 
commodities, were opened out and distributed. When the larger 
circle ofhisacquaintancehadgradually dispersed, and he foimdhim- 
self in his tent with a few more intimate associates, he would still 
rattle on with the same unfailing flow of animal spirits, now dis- 
coursing on the grave politics of the day, now on lighter topics ; 
sometimes reading aloud elaborate state papers, sometimes senti- 
mental or ludicrous verses of his own composition, — but always 
ready to break off at a moment's notice to attend to some matter 
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of business, or to greet a visitor, European or Native, vith 
be^ttingdigiiitj or with genial welcome, as the occasion required. 
His native visitors he vas wont always to receive not onl; wiUi 
un&iting coiirtesj, but with that thorough nnderstanding of the 
character and circumatancea of each indiTidual, which I bcUevo 
Malcolm posseased in a greater degree than anj of his contempo- 
raries. One he would address with an elaborate compliment, 
another with a well-directed pleasantry — each according to the 
particular humour of the man ; and he seldom failed to send them 
away gratified with the manner of their reception and well pleased 
with tuemselves. 

" Bnt great as were his social qualities — unfailing as was hia 
flow of hearty animal spirits — Malcolm never forgot what was 
due to the public service. Ilis business at this time was done by 
snatches, but it was done thoroughly and conscientiously. No one 
ever did so mnch work with so little display. It was one of his 
peculiar characteristics that, being continually engaged in publia 
affairs, he was, of all the distinguished functionaries of whom I 
have ever read, the least t^aire. And it might almost have been 
supposed b^ those who knew him at this period of his career, 
without being cognisant of the result of his labours, that it was hia 
especial vocation to amuse the inmates of General Wellesley's 
camp. In after-life he used to tell hia assistants who applied to 
him for instructions, that the first thing they had to do was to 
keep every one in good humour. He knew that not the least im- 
portant part of public business is that which doca not bear the 
name." (Page 238.) 

. The effects of the late victories over the Mahratta confederates 
were immediately apparent in the ratification of treaties with the 
British Government by both Sitidia and the Rajah of Beiar. With 
the former two distinct engagements were entered into. The first 
was a treaty of peace, whid^ was n^otiated in Wellesley's camp by 
the General himself; the second was a "subsidiary alliance," 
which provided for the location of a British force in Sindia's domi- 
nions, and was arranged by Malcolm, who had been despatched for 
the purpose to the Court of the Maharaja then held at Eoorhan- 
poor. Malcolm saw much of oriental courts, but never perhaps, 
in all his manifold experiences, did he witness so strange a scene as 
that which inaugurated his negotiations witli the young Mahratta 

Erince. " We were well receiveti," hs wrote to General Wel- 
sley, " by the Maharajah, who is a good-looking young man. 
He preserved great gravity when we first went in, and probably 
we might have left him without seeing that his gravity was affected, 
had not a ridiculous incident moved his muscles." This incident 
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was of sucli a nature as to afford great amusement even to tlie 
grave and anxious Arthur Wellesley, who did not disdain to 
write the following account of it to the Governor, General : — ■ 
*' It r^ned violently, and an officer of the escort, Mr. Pepper, an 
Irishman (a nephew of old Bective's, by-the-by), sat under the flat 
of the tent, which received a great part of ttie rain which fell. 
At length it burst ttrongh the tent upon the head of Mr. Pepper, 
who was concealed by the torrent that fell, and was discovered 
afler some time by an ' Oh Jesus !' and a hideous yell. Sindia 
laughed violently, as did all the others present ; and the gravity 
and dignity of the Durbar degenerated into a Makdm riot — after 
which ttiey all parted on the best terms." The negotiations thus 
harmoniously commenced proceeded but slowly, owing to the ill- 
ness of tbe young prince himself, and to the fractiousness of his 
ministers, of whom two different parties were struggling for the 
conduct of the administration. It is usual, under such circum- 
stances, for Brahman diplomatists tooutbid each other by proposing 
impracticable concessions to the common adversary, and in parti- 
cular by bringing forward some scheme, the truly Hindu character 
of which is sure, although rejected, to redound to their popularity. 
Sucli was the case in tlie present instance. A long memorandum 
of requests, which had been Bubmitted to General Wellaelsy on 
the chief minister's leaving his camp, re-appeared iu a string of 
items inserted inadraft treaty presented for Malculm'socceptaDce; 
and the lost and most important article of all was, " that the 
English Government agreed, out, of respect for the ^iTnan of the 
king — out of regard for the tribe of the Peshwa — out of friend- 
ship for the Maharajah — and with a view to increase its own repu- 
tation among the natives of the country, io aUow no cows to be 
kiUed in Hindostan." Malcolm was, however, a man whose 
knowledge and temper alike fitted him in an eminent manner 
for meeting such demands, and without creating offence or being 
guilty of bluster, he succeeded in procuring tlie acceptance of the 
treaty which he had beforehand designed, and which at length 
received the entire approbation of the Supreme Government. 

These negotiations concluded, the most harassing part of Mal- 
colm's labours commenced; he was called upon by General 
Wellesiey to remain permanently at Sindia's Durbar until reliev- 
ed, and upon him therefore devolved the task of interpreting the 
practical meaning of the treaty, and of declaring the boundaries 
within which the Maharaja was henceforth to be confined. 

At the commencement of the war the fortress of Gwalior had 
been held by a servant of Sindia ; at its close it was in the hands 
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of tlio British troops. Tlie question arose " to nlioin was it row to 
belong ?" In ths treaty of peace concluded by General Wellesley 
it was declared that such countries situated between Jodhpoor and 
Jyepoor, and to the soutK of the latter, as hod formerly belonged 
to'Sindia, were to be placed in his possession, and though the 
Maharaja renounced all claims upon his feudatories with whom 
treaties had been conduded by the British Government, and ad- 
mitted them to be independent of his authority, he specially 
reserved the tenitories belonging to him " situated to the south- 
ward of those of the Rajahs of Jyepore and Jodhpoor, and the Eana 
of Gohud." General Wellesley had, however, negotiated the 
treaty with Sindta in ignorance of the engagements which General 
Lake had contracted to the feudatory chiefs. One of these was a 
treaty with Umbajee Inglia, Sindia'a Governor of Gwalior, which 
having been broken by that chieftain, had given rise to our pos- 
session of the fortress ; another was an obligation to the Rana of 
Gohud, the some time lord of Gwalior. Malcolm was now called 
upon to choose a line of policy in regard to Sindia's claim upon 
Gwalior, without any instructionsuponthesubject, andat an immense 
distance from the seat of government. The responsibility was 
serious, which was thus thrust upon an envoy with limited powers, 
and who was compellad to shape bis course according to circum- 
stances, rather than by the theoretical principles, to tlie erroneous 
test of which his conduct was, as he knew, too likely to be sub- 
jected. £ut it was one of Malcolm's masims that " a man who 
fiies from responsibility In public affairs, is like a soldier who 
quits his ranks in action. He is certain of ignominy and does not 
escape danger." Ue was persuaded that one of the chief reasons 
which induced Sindia to consent to the peace, was the desire of 
preserving Gwalior ; he was satisBed that there was room for 
doubting^ our right to retiun possession, and he believed tha( if 
we determined a case of a disputable nature in our own favour, 
because we had the power, we should givo a blow to the existing 
reliance upon our iaith that would bo more injurious to our 
interests than the loss of fidy provinces. "We fear that in things 
small as in things great, in times present as in times past, with 
individuals as with states, the British Government in India and 
its officials have too oflen been guilty of — shall we call it only ? — 
the mistake of interpreting treaties and agreements in a one-sided 
manner, because on that one side lay all the power. We boast, 
and with general truth, of our faith ; but no one who has been in 
the habit of conversing with the natives of India, and who liaa 
the capacity of appreciating their feelings, can fail to be aware 
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that in Hitir opinion serious deductions eliould be made from tlie 
claim to unsullied integrity which we assert, and tliat the picture 
would be coloured somewhat less brightly were the lion painting 
the portrait of tlie man. 

Even as a matter of policy it was Malcolm's opinion that the 
concession should be made. " I do not tliink," he writes to Mr. 
Mercer, " we could have a better frontier tlian the Jumna, nor a 
better neighbour in India than Dowlut Row, if we act with a 
liberal and conciliating policy towards him. Of the revival of his 
infantry we can entertain no dread ; and as to his horse, if thc^ 
are to be led to plunder, a slip of country which they conld pass 
in two or three chys, and the hill forts which could never stop 
their progress, would prove a slight impediment to prevent their 
desultory invasion ; but allowing the contrary, it is not the 
safety of the Doab whicJi we are to look to in arguing this ques- 
tion, but the safety and tranquillity of India, which is, I think, 
likely to be seriously disturbed by the state in which I know the 
Deccan and in which you represent Hindoston to be ; and this is 
only to be averted by our conciliating and supporting the more 
regular governments." (Page 268.) 

The question of policy may be admitted to have been an 
entangled one ; even the clear strong head of Arthur Wellesley 
could not solve it to the satisfaction of others or of himself. But 
the great soldier entirely concurredin Malcolm'shigh notions of pub- 
lic faith, and thoroi^hlysympathised with his generous sentiments. 
" I would sacrifice Gwalior," he wrote to Malcolm, ** or every other 
frontier of India, ten times over, in order to preserve oar credit for 
scrupulous good faith, and the advantages and honour we gained 
by the late war and the peace ; and wemustnot fritter them away 
in arguments drawn from overstrained principles of the law of 
nq^ions, which are not understood in this countir. What brought 
me through many 'difficulties in the war and the n^otiations of 
peace ? The British good faith, and nothing else." 

Lord Wellesley wholly disapproved of Malcolm's opinions ; he 
declared that justice did not require us to suit^nder Gwalior, and 
that sound policy imperatively called upon us to keep it out of 
Sindia's hands. He commanded his private secretary to express 
to Malcolm his excessive displeasure at the indulgence with which 
he had received thetricks the Mahratta ministers had endeavoured 
to put upon him. The true source of Itis disquietude was revealed 
in a sul»equent letter : " Your having shown," writes the private 
secretary to Malcolm, " a great disposition to admit the justice 
of Sindia's right to Gwalior and Gohud, is likely. Lord Wellesley 
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thinks, to give his enemies in Leadenhall Street room to founi) an 
accusation against Lord Wellesley, of injustice and rapacity in 
insisting upon retaining those possessions contrary to the opinioa 
of the Resident. Lord Wellesley is firmly satisfied of the right 
of the British Government to retain these possessions under the 
treaty of peace. There is not a man on this side of India who 
does not think with Lord Wellesley that the exclusion of the Mah- 
rattas from Hindostan, which is stated over and over ^in in 
Lord Wellesley 3 instructions, declarations, &c. tobeamainol^ect 
of the war, will depend entirely upon the retention of Gwafiort 
&c. Under this conviction, and under aeenseofourengagements 
with the Eana of Gohud, Lord Wellesley thinks that the restora- 
tion of Gwalior and Gohud to Sindia vould, be a breach of his 
public duty. But in retaining them he is apprehensive that the 
countenance which you have given to Sindia's pretensions will 
induce common obsco^ers to believe tliat the right is with Sindia, 
and that it has been trampled upon by Lord Wellesley." Such 
censure as this was sure to &11 heavily upon a man of Malcolm's 
affectionate and generous nature; he almost began to fancy 
himself, against his better Judgment, a traitor to his friend,— <■ 
he declared himself " broken-hearted." But no doubt the 
feeling which he had shortly before expressed on the subject to 
General Wellesley, was gradually re-established. " There is on* 
evil in this world which I dread more than the Marquis's dis- 
pleasure — ^the loss of my own esteem, which I must have incur- 
red had I acted contrary to what I have done on this occasion." 
Arthur Wellesley, who knew better than any man the circum- 
stances in which Malcolm had been placed, and the difficulties 
with which he had to contend, hesitated not to say that he had 
not deserved such treatment. We shall return to the geaen^ 
subject of the relations between Political Agents and the Govern- 
ments they serve, when we have carried Malcolm onwards a kw 
steps in his career. It will be sufficient in this place to observe 
that the restoration of Gwalior to Sindia was for the time pre- 
vented, and did not take place until another act of the drama; 
and that Malcolm and the Governor General, though each ap- 
pears to have preserved his own opinion to the last, remained not 
long unreconciled. 

Having let the cnrtain fall upon Lord Wellesley, we must beg 
our readers, in melodramatic ntyle, to imagine an " interval of 
fttur years between the acts." So long a time was not without 
incident in Malcolm's career ; but as the spac« allotted to us 
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rapidly contracts, we must tv^l ourselves of a dramatic artiflcc, 
and instead of bringing the events upon the stage, put forward 
one of nui cliaracters to recapitulate the story. Up with tb* 
drop-scene, then, and behold our stage transformed into the 
deck of the " Psyche" frigate off Muscat 1 The Diarin* 
treads the boards with steady pace, British tars and Hin- 
dustani lascars are lounging lazily about, or regarding with 
curiosity, if not with desire, the supply of fruit which the mes- 
aengers of the young Imaum have just brought off from shore. 
Malcolm is of course the centre of the group, but the person next 
ID prominence is a fine old Arab officer, who " combines the 
frankness of a sailor with the manners of his tribe," and who is 
Cdpressing his great joy at thus again meeting the friend whom, 
in days gone by, he had piloted &om Muscat to Abusbire. " You 
have been all over the world," says he to Malcolm, ''since 1 last 
■aw you." " 1 have travelled a little," replies our hero. "Tra- 
velled a little!" exclaims the Arab, "you have done nothinffelM; 
we heard you were with the great Lord Wellesley, at Cucutta. 
When there in a ship of the Imaum's, I went to see you : Mal- 
colm Sahib was gone to Madras. Two years aftorwards I went 
i^in to Bengal and thought I would find my friend : no, Malcolm 
Sahib was gone lo Sindia, and we heard aderwards you went with 
Lord Lake to Lahore. However, four months ago we heard you 
had come to Seringapatam and married a fine young girl, the 
daughter of some colonel. And nov," con^nes the sailor-chief, 
"after travelling all the world over and thai marrying, — task of 
greater adventure still, — you are come again to your old friends 
the Arabs and Persians." 

Malcolm had indeed been with Lord Lake, the right-hand 
man of that gallant veteran ; he liad led Hindu sepoys to the 
bank of tlie Sutlej, and had charmed them over the yet uncrossed 
river by pointing, as with a talisman, to the sacred city and famous 
shrine of Umritsur ; he had seen Wellesley retire, Cornwallis 
die, and Barlow reverse the policy which he loved ; he had then 
for the first time thought of quiet, and " requested only to be 
left to his repose" ; but it was no treacherous Delilah who had 
ensnared him, but a true wife, who loved his renown even as him- 
self, and nho, at the call of duty, gladly sent him forth once* 
more. 

When Lord Minto arrived in India, the Emperor of France 
and the Aatocrat of Russia had met upon the raft of TUsil, and 
the first words which Alexander had spoken had pledged him to 
"hate the English" with all the hate even of Napoleon. The 
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tMtttm of inTaaion, therefore, again haunted tlie council-chambei 
of Calcutta, and preparations were soon in process to occupy, by 
d^lomacj if not by amis, tlie countries which intervened between 
Europe and India. And now was proved, if not the roilitary 
power, at least the command of diph>matic ability posscsfied by 
the GoTemment of India ; for the envoys immediately despatched 
U> the Punjab, Afghanistan, and Persia, were Metcalfe, Elphiu- 
stone, and Malcolm. 

. We did not detain our readers Jong over Malcolm's first em- 
bassy to Persia ; the Story of the second may be told in still fewer 
words — it was a failure. The English envoy found these " vila 
democrats" in full possession of the ground, and far too strong 
to be successfully attacked ; and though he beliaved with abundant 
spirit, and nobly maintained the d^nity of his country, the 
aaverse influences compelled him to retire without even an 
interview with the monarch, who, if unfettered, would have gladly 
welcomed him as a friend. So Malcolm was soon once more in 
Biadostan ; and not long after busily engaged as an actor in the 
erfebrated tragedy of the " Madras mutiny." 

'* There are men now living," says Mr. Kayo, " who look back 
with astonishment — almost with incredulity — to that period of 
mutinous incitement." Since the words were written India 
has, alas I become the scene of a still more horrible catastrophe. 
Our astonishment may remain, but our incredulity has disap- 
peared ; and we, whose hearts have been so lately incited with 
feelings of mingled suspense, alarm, and horror, — we, who are yet 
burning with indignation at the atrocities of Meerut, Bareilly, 
Allahabad, and Delhi, can have little disposition to refuse onr 
credence to the story of Vellore, or of Seringapatam. 

The two great centres of insurrection were Hyderabad and 
Hasulipatam ; and Malcolm, who was now a lieutenant-colonel, 
was sent to assume the command of the Madras European Hegi- 
ment at the latter place, and to prevent, if possible, its taking 
part with the mutineers. Malcolm set off for his post, carrying 
with him, as he believed, the instructions of Sir George Barlow, 
the Governor, " to conciliate and reclaim the Company's army, not 
to render them desperate." " I was particularly desired," says 
*lie, " to point their views to England, persuade them by every 
effort to await the decision of the Court of Directors, and to 
prevent their precipitating themselves into guilt from which they 
could never retreat." 

It was soon, howeyer, plun to Malcolm that be and the Governor 
of Madras did not understand each other. Sir George Barlow 
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seoDted the idea of conciliating measuifli, and d«tennined ta 
dragoon dovn insunection. Malcolm could not conscientioDaly 
bring himself either to erprees approbation of snch a policy, or to 
take part in its practical development ** He knew, ' says Mr. 
Kaje, " that the army wai dissatisfied. He knew that it had 
long been dissatisfied, and not without reason. In all parts of 
the world men require an adequate motire to exertion. In India 
it is especially required. The sacrifices which a man makes in 
leaving his native country are not small. Tlie sources of dis- 
content and despondency are many. Perhaps in two words, 
profit and honor, the sum and substance of all incentive are 
contained. The officers of the Indian army looked for the means 
of comfortable retirement in old aze : but the emoluments of that 
profession had been dwindling down before their eyes, until it 
seemed to be the sole wish of their masters to ascertain how much 
t^ retrenchment and reduction they could bear without an outbreak 
of open mutiny. The profits of the service were fa^t disappearing ; 
and the honors had never appeared. In those days, indeed, the 
Company's officer knew nothing of honor but that which he carried 
About in his own breast, fifteen years before, Malcolm had 
emphatically pointed out the invidious distinctions which kept 
.the service, to which lie belonged, in a state of continual degrada- 
tion. But the Company's officers were still the Pariahs, tlie 
King's officers the Brahmins of the service. All the honorary 
-distinctions for which the soldier yearns, were religiously guarded 
against the profane touch of the Pariahs, by the fiery sword of 
Arivilege. It might happen, as had happened in the case of 
Malcolm, of Close, and one or two others, that reputation might 
,be gained for the Company's officer by a career of successful diplo- 
macy. But to the general body of the army this was no conso- 
lation. To the soldier nothing was conceded ; and it was into the 
soldier's breast that, from one end of India to the other, the shame 
«f this exclusion was burning. 

" All his adult life long, Malcolm had been keenly alive to tliis, 
.the great reproach of his order. For years he had heard, growing 
Jouder and louder, the groan which spoke the discontent of his 
■comrades. He knew that they had just grounds of complaint, and 
'he sympathised largely with their Bufferings j but now that their* 
wrongs declared themselves in language violent, disloyal, seditious, 
there was no longer any community of feeling between them. He 
.could see nothing to justify the outrages they had committed, but 
remembering the circumstances out of which the unhappy state of 
thin^ had ariseDf and believing thitt there was maco good and 
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loy«l feeling still left in the Comp^ny'Borniyjhethought that it wonld 
be Biore jast and more expedient to endeavonr to win the recusants 
back to their all^;iance hy mild and conciliatory measaree, than to 
dragoon them into obedience by acta of overawing seTerity." To 
uw his own words, he believed that the clement^ and magna- 
nimity of Government would have had more effect m the minds of 
liberal men, than twenty examples of severity ; and he piophesied 
diat by that course men's minds would be at once reclaimed, and 
they would be fixed in their attachment by a bettei motive tlian 
fear. 

Makdm's biographer hesitates to decide which course of policy 
was, at the time, the wiser of the two ; that of Barlow was carried 
ODt, and was Justified by the event in whatever d^^ree snccees may 
be a real justification. Sir James Mackintosh, notwitlistanding 
this BuccesS) wrote to Malcolm as follows :— 

" The exact propriety of your conduct will, for the present, be 
most strongly proved by the degree in which the advocates of 
violence, on all sides, will blame it. The time will come when 
the army will distinguish incendiaries from friends, and the 
Government councillors from sycophants. Then you will have 
another more agreeable, though not a more decisive proof of your 
rectitude. 

" From the moment I heard the measures adopted towards the 
ofiieers at and near Madras, I wu perfectly certain that your 
ooonsels no longer prevailed ; and it was with no small pleuore 
that I heard of your being in a sort of disgrace at court. 

" I conceived that the first indispensable requisite to the cod- 
uderation of such an expedient, was the absolute certainty of its 
immediate, universal, and permanent success. Of this I much 
doubted ; and the fatal events which have occurred at Hyderabad 
and other places, seem to show that my doubts were reasonable. 

" But this appeared to me, I will confess, a secondary question. 
I considered the success of such a measure as a great public 
calamity. I waive the impolicy of a measure which seemea to be 
contrived for the express purpose of imposing rebellion upon the 
officers as a point of honor, and of afterwards involving them in 
indiscriminate proscription. All these, and many other consi- 
derations respecting the officers, however important, seem to he 



And then the great lawyer and historian went on to denounce, 
as " a wound in the vitals of an army," tliat appeal to the 
privates against their officers, which was one of the meaturea 
(•commended by Malcolm's opponents. 
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Tlie policy>or coercion is sura to tie the more popolar one, aad 
the crowd are alsrays ready to applaud ite advocates when they 
boast, as Barlow boasted, of" unsbaken firmness and resolution." 
But no man can doubt the resolution of Jolin Malcolm; and to 
our mind his moral intrepidity never elione so brightly as when, 
in the present instance, he devoted himself to the conscientious 
advocacy of a course of policy whicli had been already scouted and 
di^raced, and was evidently destined to be abandoned. The 
truth is that men take different sides upon such questions, accord- 
ing to the qualities of the heart rather than of the head, and they 
who are of a generous temperament, they who are sensitive in 
their own feehngs and tender of those of others, who love justice mora 
than the praise of men, are snre to be found upon the unpopular 
side. But to say that that side is unpopular, is only tosayuiata 
sensitive appreciation of other men's feelings and a generous sym- 
pathy witn them, are things which do not belong to either the 
nigh-bom or low-born vulgar. 

Finding that his counsel was despised, Malcolm did that which 
his own honour called upon him to do : he washed his hands of the 
whole matter, and addr^sed a letter to Sir George Barlow, of 
which Mackintosh pronounced that he " really should be at a loss 
to point out so respectful an assertion of independence." It 
contaiued the following passage :— 

" Tf man is more avare of the imperious nature of public duty 
than I am, and while I remain a public servant no consideration 
upon earth wonld induce me to swerve from the path of personal 
respect, and of implicit obedience to that constituted authority of 
my country nnder which I am placed ; but the large and impor- 
tant duties I have to perform demand more than this — they 
require a warm, active, and devoted zeal, and a perfect accord in 
the mind of the agent with the measures he has to execute ; and 
BO officer that filK a high and confidential situation, whatever 
may be his experience or his ability, is fit to be employed in such 
times as the present, unless all his sentiments are m unison with 
those of the superior under whom he acts. This is a principle 
by which my conduct has been regulated ever since I was elevated 
to the rank I now hold in the public service. I had occasion to 
express it upon a yery trying occasion to Lord Wellesley, 
and it was honoured with his fullest approbation. I acted 
upon it in consequence of being informed I Hnould be called upon 
to execute certain measures under the administration of the late 
Harquia Cornwallis ; and when yon succeeded to the supreme 
government yon were far from censuring the line I had adopted ; 
and it is from this knowledge of your personal considerMion to 
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me that I feel emboldened to state, in that Gonfidence vith which 
I have alwajs been required hj you to communicate my opinions, 
that irith the sentiments I entertain upon the course of action and 
policy now in progress, and its probable effects both upon the service 
of the Company and the public interests, that I am altogether 
unqualified to be a confidential or principal agent in any part of 
its execution. I entreat that you will not mistake the intent of 
the expression of this opinion. It is given to account to you for 
my personal conduct, and it is communicated in that spirit of 
unreserved confidence which your kindness has ever allowed me to 
use towards you ; but I am far from arrogating to myself the 
most distant right to question either the expediency in the policy, 
or the line you are pursuing. Your superior wisdom no doubt 
points out to yon the meaanres tliat are most proper for the emer- 
gency, and jou are fulfilling the high duties of your station when 
you act agreeably to the dictates of your own judgment; all I 
daim is, your indulgence for my feelings, and a pardon for thia 
free expression of my sentiments." 

These sentiments were justly characterised by Mackintosh as 
" independent," — they would find little favour, we fear, in practice 
with moat rulers. " No man," had Malcolm written in Lord 
Comwallis's time, when he fi^und himself likely to be made an 
agent in the policy of retrogression, — " no man, let his expeiience 
and knowledge be ever so great, is fit to be employed when eveiy 
nntiment of bis mind is opposed to the measures he is directed to 
execute." And it was this same belief that something more than 
the mere obedience of an automaton was required from him by 
his duty, which dictated his assertion that in the Gwalior contro- 
veniy his attention had been exclusively directed to the promotion 
of the public interests. Lord Wellesley, however, in reading these 
last two words, had underscored them, nnd ap]>ended to them in 
the margin the following note : — " Mr. Malcolm's duty is to 
obey my orders and enforce my instructions. / will look after 
tiie public interests." 

It is necessary, of coarse, as a general rule, that subordinate 
agents should act implicitly according to the instructions they have 
received ; and when tiiey deviate from them, the responsibility rests 
with themselves of rebutting the charge of presumption and dis- 
obedience. Many cases, however, must obviously occur in which, 
as in the case of Gwalior, the subordinate must act without instruc- 
tions, and then it is the mere " insolence of office" to deny that_ 
he is qtioad~hoe, vested with the care of the public interests. And 
it is precisely to such cases as these last, to which the principle . 
lud down by MalctJm especially applies ; for in tuiezpected cir- 
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camstances he alan« is Hkriy to act as those who employ him 
would wish him to act, whose opinions and deures are in unison 
with theirs. 

Turning awaj from the Madras mutiny, Malcolm, with his 
usual elasticity of mind, devoted himself to preparations for a 
third embassy to Persia. The " Psyche" was soon again in re- 
quisition, and Malcolm, attended by a gallant band of youths, 
arrived quickly off Muscat, and was greeted by the welcome news 
that England was once more triumphing under Gollingwood at 
sea, and his old friend Arthur Wellesley on shore. He landed 
at Bushire, and commenced, for the last time, the tedious round 
of Persian etiquette and present-giving. By this wo must noti 
however, be delayed. Picture we to ourselves, therefore, the 
Eichee once more ia the saddle, and grouped around him, full of 
activity, youth, and spirit, a band of aspirantsdestined each oneof 
them to future eminence and fame. There is Pottinger, there EUis, 
Macdonald, Monteith, and Frederick, — Briggs and Stewart ; and 
towering above them all Henry Lindsay Bethune,now to hisPersiaa 
hosts only the " tall man," the dale tree, but in later days tha 
second Jtoostoom, whose gigantic figure was as a tower of strength 
in many a haid-fought field. " The journey onwards," says Mr. 
Kaye, " is remembered with the liveliest feelings of pleasure by 
the few survivors of the party. Not far from Shiraz they were' 
joined by the king's story-teller, who amused them with the recital 
of ori«)tal romances not inferior in interest to those of the Arabian 
Nights. Many of these stories found their way into Malcolm's 
journal, and were treasured up tenaciously by a memory that . 
never failed. Some he had heajrd before, during his Krst sojoum 
in Persia, and had narrated, during the intecveuing ten years, at 
various times and places, and under circumstances of infinita 
variety. Great soldiers, little children, and gentle maidens had 
been equally delighted by them. They had made Arthur Wel- 
lesley laugh in the Maliratta camp ; they had made Johnny 
Wamwright happy during the tedium of a voyage down the Bay 
of Bengal ; and they had won a smile fi;om the lips of Charlotte 
Campbell as he sat behind her on an elephant, in the course of that 
memorable journey to Mysore out of which had arisen the great 
happiness of his life." 

The " third mission to Persia" is described by Mr. Kaye 
with great animation ; but we have not room for many ^tracts, 
and must content ourselves with placing before oui readers 
Malcolm's reception, and his dismissal by the Persian sovereign. 

*' On the 2lBt of June Malcolm tad tus suite «iteied the royal 
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camp. The same high officer of the court nho, ten years before, 
had been deputed by the king to receive him, now met him 
again as he advanced. Tlie royal message which greeted him vras 
a flattering one. ' Tell him,' said the king, ' that all the trouble 
he has had about ceremony this time, is not the fault of Persians 
but of Englishmen, and that throughout he may be satisfied that 
he has always enjoyed my favor.' " 

Onward now went the mission from the Indian Government, 
receiving and bestowing courtesies. All past animosities were 
buried. Before proceeding to his own tent Malcolm waited on 
Sir Harford Jones, who received him ' in a gracious and affable 
manner,' and in the course of the evening returned the visit. 
Malcolm welcomed him with a guard of honour, and went out 
of his tent to greet him. He was eager not only to show the 
Baronet every respect as the representative of the Crown, but to 
render him every assistance in his power, freely offering him 
money and supplies, and desiring hiro, whenever it was needed, to 
use the escort as his own. At subsequent interviews there was 
the same outward cordiality between them, but Malcolm felt 
painfully that it was all a despicable sham. — 

" On the 23rd of June Malcolm paid his first ceremonial visit 
to Fatteh Ali Shah, in his summer camp in the high table-lauds 
of Sultaneah. It had been arranged that Sir Harford Jones 
should be present at this introductory visit, but at the appointed 
hour he was absent at a pleasure -party. The king, however, 
declared that he neededno one to introduce bis old friend Malcolm ; 
so the mission from India mads its way to the royal presence, 
whilst the Crown Ambassador was amusing himself at a distance. 
The ceremony of reception was an imposing one. Attended by 
eleven gentlemen of his suite, all iu fuU-dress uniform, Malcolm 
entered the hall of audience. ' Welcome again, Malcolm,' cried 
the kiug, ' and welcome all yon young gentlemen. Mashallah t 
you have brought a fine set of young men — all fine young men — 
to pay their respects to the Snah. Sit down, Malcolm.' Now 
Malcolm on his former mission always had aat down. He had 
contended for and established the custom. But Sir Harford Jones 
had consented to stand in the royal presence. How then could 
the representative of the Governor General accept a concession 
which had not been accorded to the delegate of the Crown ? 
Malcolm felt the embarrassment of his position, and asked 
permission to stand. Again the king desired him to be seated. 
But still the envoy hesitated to comply with the request. ' Why 
Malcolm,' said the king, half in jest and half in earnest, ' what 
new thing is this, uid what hascome over jou ? You used not to 
VOL. VI. — MO. 1, J 7 
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hesitate iDeonformingto the king'gcAnmiaiid.' On thii Malcolm 
wt down. The emburunuent passed over, and Fntteh All Shah 
and Malcolm vera soon in earnest discourse. 

" Malcolm had prepared a set speech ; bnt vhes the time came 
for its delireiy he made no great progress vith the oration. 
' Come,' BEud the king smiling, ' jon are an old friend ; I do not 
pat 70U on a footing vith other men. Compose yourself ; I know 
what yon would sa;,' — and he commenced a speech of fulsome 
paoegTric. Then, breaking into laughter, he said, ' Now your 
speeoi is made, let me know about yourself. How have yon 
b«en these many years ?' ' Except for the wish to revisit roar 
Majesty, I have been well and happy,' said Malcolm. ' But wnat,' 
asked the king, 'made yon go ba!ck in dudgeon last year without 
seeing my son at Shirai.' ' How could he,' said Malcolm, * who 
had been wanned by the sunshine of His Majesty's tKvor, be 
satisfied with the mere reflexion of that refulgence through the 
person of His Majesty's son ?' ' Mashallah ! Mashallah !' cried 
the king, ' Malcolm is himself again.' 

" Gracious beyond example was Futteh All. He was really 
glad to see Malcolm. He told him that he always was, and always 
must be, his prime favourite beyond all Europeans. Then he 
spoke of the state of India — of Europe — of his own country ; and 
then returned to talk of Malcolm himself. ' I heard,' said he, 
■ that yon were going to England, but I have caught you, and you 
must not expect to escape for at least four years. Your feme in 
India for settling countries has reached me, and your labour is 
mtnted here.' He then asked a multitude of questions concern- 
ing the organisation of the Indian army. Malcolm spoke not 
oiJy of its discipline, but of its admirable invalid and pension 
establishments. ' Discipline,' said the king, ' will always defeat 
valour ; but discipline alone is nothing. It la the whole constitu- 
tion of the military branch of Giovernment which mokes superior 
armies.' To this Malcolm assented ; and then the king began 
to speak of fiuonaporte, whom he styled the first of heroes, and 
said, ' What does Be want V ' The world,' said Malcolm. ' Right,' 
said the king, 'yon are right, Malcolm — but in truth he is » 
great soldier.' luen he asked many questions about the state of 
Spain ; and thence turning again to personal matters, inquired 
about the officers of Malcolm's suite, and asked particularly about 
the engineers. ' Mr. Jins (Sir H. Jones) is a good young man. 
I have a regard for him, and those with him have laboured hard in 
my service— but you must do everything for me now.' Malcolm 
assured him that he and His Majesty's other servants would do 
all that lay in their power ; and the king was well pleased with 
the assurance. Altogether the reception was a most grtcioua 
one, and Malcolm quitted the presence-chamber satisfied that 
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he had not Mien in the estimation of hia old friend. ' I vu 
blocked to hear, after I cfvno out,' he irrote in his journal, ' that 
I had talked more and louder than His M^esty ; but I could 
not hare given offence, as I went away loaded with praises-' " 

If the king's reception of Malcolm was gracious, his dismissal 
of him was more — it was affectionate. Fiitteh AU Shah, a 
soldier, a statesman, and a man of genial temperament himself, 
was charmed with the manliness, the sagacity, and the frankness 
of Halcotm ; and seldom, if ever, has any oriental Durbai wit- 
nessed BO hearty, and at the same time so dignified, a scene as that 
which, in our author's words, we now present to our readers :-^ 

" The time for Malcolm's departure now drew near. The 15th 
of July was fixed for his audience of leave. The king sent him a 
horse and a sword, and he was met at the entrance of the audience 
tent with a finnan or royal mandate, appointing him a Khan and 
Sepahdar (a nobleman and general) of the Persian empire. 
With these new titles he was introduced to the king, who wel- 
comed him with becoming cordiality. The gentlemen <tf the 
mission were also introduced in their dresses of honoc ; and then 
the king, desiring him to approach the throne, invested him with 
the diamond star, in the centre of which were the Lion and the 
Sun, the insignia of the new order of the knighthood. ' Yon are 
now,' said His Majesty, while Makobn still stood by the throne, 
. * confirmed in mj service, in which I know you have been fkithfiil 
for ten years. I can do no higher honor to any one than at this 
moment I have done to you. You will wear this star on your 
breast as a proof to bH the world of the roj^al fovor of the King 
of Persia.' Malcolm bowed, poured out his thanks, and soon 
afterwards withdrew, amid renewed expressions of royal kindness. 
Aa he made his last salaam to the king, at the appointed distance 
from the throne, Futteh Ali cried cut again, with irrepressible 
sincerity, ' Farewell, Malcolm, my friend !' — a little thing aa we 
read it here, but in the stately ceremonial court of Persia, where 
every word and gestare is prescribed, where nothing is to be said 
but at the appointed time, and even a king enjoys no freedom of 
speech, a matter of no slight significance." 

The object of Malcolm's "second," or rather third mission to 
Persia, if any definite object there were, was that the Home 
Grovemment might be thereby induced to resign to the Governor 
General of India the contrd of our Persian diplomacy. This 
end, however, was not destined to be attuned. Sir James 
Mackintosh said afterwards that Malcolm's introduction of potatoes 
into Persia would be remembered long a^r the ridiculous Persian 
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missions were forgotten. But Malcolm had, in truth, sown 
other aeed, destined tu produce a richer harvest, and from his 
embassies to Iran, aa from the missions which his friends and 
collengues, Elphinstone and Pottinger, conducted to Sind and 
AfghanistaD, sprung up those well-known works which bare illus- 
trated Asia, iostructed Europe, and adorned the literature of our 
country. 

Kor, in our author's opinion, was this the whole. "A literary 
tone and character," says Mr. Kaye — himself a bright ex- 
ample of the truth of his own words' — " was imparted to the 
Indian services generally by their eminent examples. Many 
were afterwards encouraged, by the success of such performances, 
to endeavour to imitate them. Literary research was no longer 
r^arded as incompatible with active life, and men who, before, 
thought only of serving the Government, began to think whether, 
like Malcolm and Klphiiistone, they might not at the same time 
promote the interests of literature, science, and the world." 

Alt«r taking a final leave of the country with which his name 
is so inseparably connected, and of tlie sovereign whose friendship^ 
he had won aud maintained, Malcolm soon turned his face 
homewards, to seek an interval of family intercourse and literary 
repose. Our readers, like ourselves, would gladly follow, if only 
" in the spirit" ; but India, and not England, was the scene of 
our hero's exploits, and the labours of the historian and the man 
of letters were but episodes in his stirring career. We cannot 
then accompany him to Europe — to Paris, sounding witli the 
tramp of victorious legions, and ruled by the baton of the victor 
of Assaye — or even to Burnfoot, the home of his childhood, and 
to the calm and lovely valley of the Tweed then graced by the 
presence, as it is now hallowed by the memory, of Walter Scott. 
In these he toot the warmest interest ; but even in the dearest 
scene of all, the bosom of his family, Malcolm felt a yearning 
for the East, and a consciousness that he bad not yet earned 
a title to repose. And doubtless if the happiness of the disem- 
bodied soul consists, in some measure, in the recollections of 
struggles gone through, and successes achieved in the stern but 
sacred path of duty, the spirit of Malcolm, however soothed 
with those tender images which it beholds mirrored on the glassy 
streams of lils natal border-land, must stiil view witha deeper ana 
more expanded delight even the arid plains and the finest covered 
hills of Central India. Turn we then again from the delights of 
home to the labours of civil administration, and to the sharper, 
but not perhaps more painful, struggles of the field. 
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In tlie close of the year 1817 tliere was once more v»t in 
India, and at ilay-break of the 21st of December the advanced 
guard of a Britisli army defiled tliroygh the dim twilight along the 
road which led to the banksof the Seepree River. Sir John Miucolm 
had received trom the sovereign his kniglitly Epurs, and nas about 
to prove how worthily the houour had been bestowed, by winning 
in oneofthose short but stem and decisive struggles which placed 
India at the feet of the Crown of England. As the army ad- 
vanced, a messenger from the faithless and vacillating Mahratta 
court brought letters to the English General, and Malcolm must 
have received with no little contempt the information conveyed 
to him in an arrogant tone, that he must desist from his march, or 
bear in mind that he was advancing against the army of Holkar. 
He wrote back that an asylum was open to that prince if he 
would throw himself upon his protection, and receiving no answer, 
he moved forward to Mehidpoor. 

On the lei^ bank of the Seepree Biver, where the winding of the 
stream formed a sort of circular ravelin witli a wet ditch, was 
encamped the main body of the Mahratta army. Their infantry 
and artillery drawn up in line on the bank, with cavalry in their 
rear, fronted the British attack; a formidablebattery of some fifty 
heavy guns commanded the only ford by which the river could 
be passed, and a considerable body of horse seut across the 
stream were prepared to harass the assaihints in their advance, 
and if possible, to work round to the rear of the line. It 
was necessary that these horsemen should be dispersed before 
the British attempted the passage of the river, and Sir 
Thomas Hislop, who commanded in chief, entrusted the duty to 
Malcolm. Success was easy and immediate, and as the Mahratta 
horsemen dispersed in confusion, tlie British line moved down upon 
the ford, and though their own light artillery was silenced by the 
heavier metal of the batteries on the opposite side, they were soon 
formed on a ridge of sand under the lelt bank, and had occupied 
two ravines which opened therefrom upon the position of the enemy. 
Sir Thomas Hislop, yielding to Malcolm's solicilations, gave him 
the personal command of the two leading brigades, and permitted 
an advance. 

The heart of Malcolm beat high ; the dreams of his early man- 
hood were now at last to be realised ; for the first time he held an 
important military position in the field, and the red riband of the 
Bath seemed within the reach of Ins eager grasp. His disposi- 
tions were soon made. A village in the centre of the Mahratta 
position was to be carried at the point of his bayonet, and tlie 
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troops, McendiDg through the nrinea, formed into lino, deajHU * 
well-directed Ore from the batteries, delivered it k dutaoce tX 
■ome seven hundred yards. At the sound of the bugle the whole 
line lose as one man, and moved forward upon the batteries of the 
enemy. Cheered bj tlieir enthusiastic commander, who galloped 
forwards despite the remonstrances of more than one of his friends, 
on went the British troops, Europeans and Natives, vieing with 
each other, up to the muzzles of the guns; the artillerymen were 
shot or bayoneted at their post, the guns were taken, and the 
infantry flying at our approach, die Brituh line swept on to form 
upon the ground which the Mahrattss had occupied in the morn- 
ing. 

The battle had been won, but Malcolm, erer ready for the 
chase, pursued the Mahrattas with the cavalry who had now 
come up, and with two light battalions captured tfaeir camp, 
and dashing onwards to a distance of some miles, acattw- 
ed the last party of the enemy, who, with their few remun- 
ing guns, seemed inclined to make a desperate stand. The 
victory was now complete, the military power of Holkar was utterly 
broken, and tliat prince himself a miserable fugitive at the mercy 
of liis conquerors. Malcolm had not only enjoyed a military com- 
mand, but was also vested with political powers as Agent for the 
Governor General of India. The position in which he found him- 
self a few days af^r the battle of Meliidpoor, is thus shortly de- 
scribed in a letter which he addressed to nis wife :^ 

" I have concluded a treaty with Mulhar Row Holkar, includ- 
ing every advanta^ that could be desired, and our enemies are 
now encaniped within two miles of me, quite in good bmnonr. 
* * * Sir Thomas Hislop is sent south, and I am left with a 
division in Malwah, and with full political powers to settle Hol- 
kar's Goremment." 

And now commenced that good work of the r^eneration of 
Central India, which is the brightest jewel in Malcolm's ctiaplet. 
Other achievements were, during its progress, performed by him ; 
but these we dismiss with the bare mention of the facts, that he 
pursued the Pindarees, successfully negotiated the surrender of 
the Pesliwn, and took part in the capture of the fortress of 
Asseergurlt. To the settlement of Malwa we must devote a 
larger space, but we will use for the most part Malcolm's own 
words ; — 

" You will rejoice to hear," he wrote to his wife, " that all my 
uudertakingA succeed. I bare just tranquiltiGcd, by beating some 
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and petting others, ttia most troableiome proTince in M&lwah ; 
imd daring laj operations against the fev remaining Pindaree* 
in this quarter, though the country ia covered with mountaina 
■nd forests, though m; detachments hare marched everywhere, 
and through countries so infested with robbers and lawless 
mountaineers that oar troops from past suffering dreaded them, 
I have not a rupee's worth of value stolen, and not a follower 
wounded. This, mj dear Charlotte, I am proud of, for it is the 
result of good arrangement, and of a general impression, which 
even the most lawless own, of my being neither unmerciful nor 
anjast. I am the general arbitrator and pacificator of the vhole 
country. I support mj title to these names by accessibility at 
all hours to the peasant as well as the prince. The labour is 
great, but its result is delightful. Out of fortj-six villages within 
ten miles of this, only seven were inhabited six days ago, when I 
deelared it wm my intention to cantoon here. The rest were in 
oomplete mins, every house roofless. The inhabitants of twenty 
have already returned to tiieir homes, and are beginning to rebuild. 
The whole, I trust, to see flourishing in a few months. Nadir 
Bheel, the mountain chief, who has committed all these devastations, 
and is the terror of the country, has already sent his only kd, 
a fine bor just the age of George, and promises to come himself. 
I gave the young plunderer kmves with six blades, and a nice 
littib Arab pony. Ke has taken a great aS'ection for me, is 
going to settle in my camp, to hunt, to shoot, and play with me, 
aod to leam cultivation instead of plundering ; and be insists 
that I mnst take a pet elk that has oeen broken in to ride, and 
eaa run fteter up a stony hill, the little fellor says, than a 
swift horse ! As your friend Colonel Bussell and I were yester- 
day Talking from the place -where I am building a little bunga- 
low, to my tent, we were met by a joyous-looking group. A 
young lad dressed in red, with his eyes painted, fine ear-rings, 
oc was brought forward by an old man, while a troop of females, 
half hiding their faces, among whom was a little girl of eight 
years of age, gaily dressed, came behind. A boy with an old drum, 
another with a rude flageolet, and somefriends, made up the party. 
Th^ came finrward and addressed me by name. I asked them 
what they wanted ? It was a marriage, and had been put off for 
two years because no one dared to go to the village in the hills, 
ten miles from my camp, and sixteen from their home, where it 
most be celebrated ; but now Malcolm Sahib had brought peace to 
all, the wedding would go on. They, however, wanted two of my 
men to guard against accidents. ' Horsemen or footmen V This 
gave rise to a curioas dispute among themselves. They thought 
they might have to feed the soldiers, and the economittt were for 
foot, the dignitif mm for horsemen. The latter carried it by 
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representing how fine the horses vould look parading about at 
the marriage ceremony. The; went awaj delighted." 

About a year attenrards he wrote as follows to Mr. William 
Elphinstooe : — 

" I am looking anxiously for letters from England written 
subsequently to the war with Holkar. The countries of that 
young prince are advancing to prosperity, with a rapidity that 
looks almost miraculous to those who are uuacquaint^ with the 
patience, industry, and attachment to the soil of the ryots. They 
actually have reappeared in thousands, like people come out of the 
earth, to claim and recultirate lands that have been fallow for 
twenty years. I delight in the scene, and if I succeed (which I 
trust I shall) in keeping the peace during the next two months, 
the danger is past, and my reign will finish (for I hare applied to 
go to Calcutta in January) with great ialat ; I shall have to boast 
that orer a tra^t of country three hundred miles in length and 
about two hundred in breadth (such is the extent of my command), 
not a musket has been fired, and hardly a petty theft committed 
for nearly twelve months ; and when it is a!dded that this country 
includes the districts of all the Pindarees, that this was the scene 
of constant war between Mahratta Chiefs, that it is full of Rajahs, 
Grasseas, and Bheels, whose occupation is plunder, my right of 
exultation will not be denied. My mode has been to avoid all 
interference, but as a settler of differences and a keeper of the 
peace. I am the avowed enemy of plunderers, and the active frieud 
of all those who maintain or return to peaceable habits. 

" But the chief secret is — I am very tolerant of abuses, and 
can wait with patience to see them die their natural death. I 
am no advocate, God knows, for sudden reforms or violent 
changes. These are, indeed, the rocks of the sea in which we are 
now afloat." 

To the Duke of Wellington he also wrote about the same time: — 

" If I can leave this country iu January in that state of pro- 
found tranquillity it is in at present, I shall really exult, as the 
change has appeared to me even, who am sanguine, to be too 
great to be permanent ; but unwearied efforts have been made to 
produce it, and the good of all has been my study ; and fortu- 
nately, from Lord Hastings, Dowlut Rao Sindiah, and Holkar, 
to every petty plundering Rajah and Bheel Chief, all have hither- 
to combined in leaving matters to my sole discretion and man- 
agement. This, with a good army at my comnkand, some expe- 
rience, a resolution to alter nothing that can be tolerated, to 
distrust as little as possible, to attend to usage more than reason, 
to study feelings and prejudices, and to make no changes but 
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BDch OS I am compelled to do, maj enable me to leave a tolerably 
eaaj task to tout nephew, Gerard Welleslej, Tbo is appointed 
Resident wita Holkar, and who is reported a verj efficient public 
officer." 

" I wish I had 70U hers for a week," writes Malcolm at a still 
later period, to one of hia oldestfriends, " to show 70a mv nabobs, 
rajahs, Bheel chiefs, pattyls, and rjots. My room is a tnorough- 
hre from morning tiU night. No moonshees, dewana, dnbsshes.or 
eren choubdara, but ckdr deneaeah kolak, (that is to say, ' four 
doom open,) that the inhabitants of these countries may leam 
what our principles are at the fountain-head. My success has 
been great beyond eyen my own expectations, but the labour of 
public duty, in the way I take it, is more than any man can bear, 
and I believe I should be grateful to the Directors for relieving 
me from a life that no human being that seea how it is passed 
can envy. 

" Of the results of my efforts I will not speak. Yon will hear 
ttom others that have lately quitted this scene. Suffice it to say 
that from the highest ruler to the lowest robber, &om the palace 
in the city to the she'd in the deepest recess of the mountain forest, 
your friend Malcolm Sahii is a welcome and fomiliar guest, and ia 
as much pleased, thank God, with firing arrows and eating nuts 
with the tatter, oa at the fine durbar and sumptuous feast of the 
former." 

Odo more extract, and we have done :— 

" I am busy with my report,"* wrote Malcolm on the 3rd of 
April, from Nalcha, thirty miles to the westward of Mhow, " and 
with aU kinds of improvements. I haveflzed my head-quarten 
in an old palace from which I expelled (I speak a litem fact) 
tigers. Tne old ruins of this place and the celebrated city of 
Mandoo, hare for more than a century been ahared by tigers and 
Bheels more destructive than mere animals in their ravages. 
The tigers I shoot ; the Bheels are my friends, and now serve in 
a corps I have raised to cultivate lands. I have made, and am 
making, roads in every direction. A great fair at a holy place 
which has not been visited for seventy years was, a week ago, 
crowded by at least 30,000 people. I gave guards at t^ place 
and cleared the road ; and I confess tlut I was a little sensible 
to the flattery of the poor creatures making the air ring with 
' Jy Malcolm, jy !' (Success to Malcolm, &c.) This, and the 
discovery a few days ago, that among the Bheel ladies, tying 
a string upon the right arm of the cnildren, whilst the priest 
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proii«tinced the name of Sfalcobn thre« times, VM a Borereigs core 
for fever, iBone proof at least of my having agoodname among these 
-wild mountaineers, which will do me as much and more good 
than one in Leadenhall Street." 

The leading principles of the Malcolm school may be stated 
in two words — accessibihty and non-iateiference. He sat with 
liis tent open to the four points of heaven, he never penoitted 
himself to be approached through an intermediate agent, he 
never suffered eimer rich or poor to depart withont a hearing. 
The objects of this accessibility were two-fold. Malcolm desired 
to know the feelings and wishes of the people around him, and he 
was anxiougjhat they should know and appreciate the system upon 
which he actetl. It was probably not one in a. hundred of those 
who visited him to whom he could give relief, or in whose affiurs 
the principles he had laid down for himself would allow him to 
interfere. But the native of India likes an open ear ; where he finds 
not this he turns away from the stiff and formal seat of power, mut- 
tering Uundh&Too ka undhdroo — " blackness of darkness," and 
there is thenceforth a thick cloud, a deep gulf between him and his 
ruler. It was not so with Malcolm. With resolute self-denial 
lie went over the same story a hundred times a day, but he was 
rewarded by finding that he was trusted, and the patience 
of one hour rendered unnecessary the labour of many a future day. 
The patel of one village would tell another to be quiet and 
-make the 1>est of his condition, since Malcolm Sahib himself had 
told him that in such and such cases he would not, nay, he could 
not, interfere. For this was his other great rule of political 
management — non-interference. He tried hard to quiet what 
was agitated, but he unwillingly disturbed anything tliat was at 
rest. His firm basis was the " status quo" of our advent to power, 
and he refused to talk, much less to act, in any way that would 
induce the hope that questions which had been practically settled 
before that time, would be re-opened. He did so, not because ha 
regarded reform as an evil, but because he desired to be under- 
stood, and feared to give alarm. He dreaded lest men should 
say one to another, " Where will interference cease ?" He 
knew that changes must come, and he desired that they should 
come, but he was anxious that they should be based upon a sound 
knowledge on the part of the ruler, and be accompanied by a 
cheerful acquiescence on the part of the governed ; and he was 
sure that to be so, they must proceed slowly. These were the 
modes of acting which Malcolm impressed upon the many able and 
gallant young officers who sat in his " school" ; but the substra- 
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turn of all their eSbrts was to be an intimate and iiiasteilj know- 
ledge of the topc^raphy of the country, and ofthetuBtory, charac-: 
tor, and customs of its inhabitants. 

It is melancholy to think hov little onr late conduct in India 
has accorded with the wise principles of Sir John Malcolm. These 
do not apply, of course, witti equal force to protected territories and 
to long-settled provinces ; but there is mucli in them nhich is of 
unive»al application, acd which it must concern every thinking 
man to see disregarded. We cannot especially regard without 
anxiety the rapid growth, among both our military and civil ofBcers, 
of a supercilious contempt for everything which relates to the 
eustomsand feelings of India. In tlie same ratio that statistical 
knowledge increases and is applauded, it would appear that the 
knowledge of men declines and becomes despised. It is seldom 
that a native now finds the " four doors open," less oden per- 
haps still that when he ' gains admittance he meets with either 
knowledge of, or sympathy with, himself, within. And kq the 
alienation of Indians from Engli^men gradually but surely 
proceeds, until a spark falls upon the smouldering moss, and 
then the very men who served with Malcolm, who would have 
given their lives for Mm, — the very corps which bear the name of 
Uie scene of his great victory, — discard their allegiance with disgust, 
and join themselves to the perpetrators of insolent revolt, brutal 
vio1ati(Hi, and most inhuman murder. 

We have given, for various reasons, Malcolm's testimony in re- 
gard to himself. Let it not, however, be supposed that his labours 
were unappreciated by others. " By a happy combination of quali- 
ties," said the Government of India, " wnich could not fail to win 
the esteem and confidence both of his own countrymen and of the 
native inhabitantaofall classes, by the unremitting personal exer- 
tion and devotion of his time and labour to the maintenance of the 
interests committed to his charge, and by an enviable talent for in- 
spiring all who acted under his orders with his own enei^ and zeal. 
Sir John Malcolm has been enabled, in the successful performance 
of the duty assigned to him in Malwah, to surmount difficulties of 
no ordinary stamp, and to lay the foundations of repose and pros- 
perity in thatextonsive province, but recently reclaimed from a state 
of sav^e anarchy, and a prey to every species of rapine and 
devastation." Nor be it supposed tijat such a man as Malcolm 
left no permanent good name among the people of India- 
he who knew every light.and shade of native charactw, who could 
meet the Prince in the durbar, or the Mahratta in the saddle, or 
the Bheel in the forest, with equal confidence and zest, — who wa» 
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not only llie public beaetactor of the people, but tlieir pmala 
Friend,— OM wno ncognuBed stHuethiDg more in buman natare than 
is fiunialidd by statistical collections, and vho could afford to by by 
an official report to sympathise with the nndeserred sorroirs of 
Kishna Koomaree, or vith the well-merited fiune of Ahilya Baee. 
" How great must be the difflcuMes attendant on power in these 
proTinces," wrote Reginald Heber, who a few years afteiwaids 
visited Central India, " where, except Sir John Malcobn, I 
have heard of no one whom all parties agree in commending ! 
His talents, his accessibility, his firmness, his conciliating manners 
and admirable knowledge of the native language and character, 
are spoken of in the same tonus by all.' The same author 
relates how, when travelling in these provinces, he inquired what 
was written on an amulet worn by a native child, and was told 
that it was the word which in that part of the country was consi- 
dned the most efficacious of all charms — the name of Malcolm ! 

Our task is ended, for we should to our mind be guilty of an 
unpardonable bathos did we reproduce, as the formal and cere- 
monions Governor of Bombay, nim whom we have been delighted 
to present as the patriarch^ ruler, the friend, the lather, the 
tutelar nival of Central India. Nor should we even allude to the 
disappointment experienced by Malcolm in his sapercesslon, while 
in Jd^wa, by his old friends Munro and Elphinstone, were it not 
for the sake of introducing to our readers tJie following letter, so 
characteristic of, and so honourable to, the man : — 

" On the subject of ambition," writes Malcolm to the future 
historian of Bajpootana, " I may speak, as I have been all my 
life an tupiratu. I think on that beyond all other matters of life. 
We are the makers or destroyers of our own peace of mind and 
ba}n>ineB8. It is the habit we give ourselves of thinking apon 
such subjects, or the way in wMch we view them, that ma^es 
every occurrence in an ambitious man's life a subject of regret or 
consolation. 

" I have, through a breach of promise in rulers, the intrigues 
of opponents, and the defection of friends, seen a person who was 
not only my junior by twelve years in the political line, but had 
been under me, supersede my fair and recognised claims to a 
Government. I have seen another officer, whose pretensions, 
thongh great, were publicly placed by the Indian minister below 
mine, raised to a Government for which I was declared not eligi- 
ble. All my friends are in indignation, but I am neither in a 
rage nor disappointed. Two most able men who were behind me 
have by accident (my self-love persuades me) shot ahead ; but 
the race is not over. The day's work is not done. Besides, how 
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many hnndreds bava I beatfln T It is foUj, according to mj doc- 
trine, that maku qb nnhapp;. It is preinmption and an orer- 
estimat« of ourBelTea, that reudera lu disappointed. This u my 
course of reamning ; it mar be wrong, but it keeps me in spirits. 
Toa may have formed •cnemes which are not realised. But 
take a view of the past and the future. Look to the altered con- 
dition of India, i ou will find yourself on a high step of a large 
ladder, the top of which you may in time expect to reach ; but 
both your happiness and success depend upon Deing at rest with 
your own mind." 

HU iHographer has well summed up tho achievements of our 
hero in th« following words :^ 

" It is no small thing to cope with a tiger in the jungle ; it is 
no small thing to draw up an elaborate State- paper ; it is no small 
thing to write the history of a nation ; it is no small thing to con- 
duct to a suooesifnl issue a difficult negotiation at a foreign Court ; 
it is no small thing to lead ui army to victory ; and 1 think it 
may with truth be said, that he who could do all these things with 
sam bciUiaat snccess as Sir John MsJcolm, was a Tery remarka- 
ble man in a very remarkable age." 

The letter we have just quoted will justify to our readere the 
opinion that Malcolm was something more than even this, — that 
he was the very beau-ideal of that character which we allude to 
when we use that hackneyed expression a praelieal inon, — a man 
in whom the melancholy and philosophic Dane would have recog- 
nised that strong evenness of mind which he himself so much 
envied, and of which, in his over-balanring intellectuality, he 
ielt the maddening want. Tes ! John Malcolm was indeed one 
whom the princely Hamlet would have delighted to wear in liis 
heart's core, for he was in an eminent degree one of those rare men, 

** Whou blood aod jndgmeiit ore so veil commingled. 
That they are not a pip« for foitune't Gogei 
To iDUDd vbat Mop (be pleate." 
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APPLICABLE TO INDIA, 

Repoti to the Lords of the Gommiltee of Privy Council for Tradt 
and Foreign PlanifUiom, on the Sailwayt of the United 
Staies. By Captain DousLAS Galton, R.E. Presented 
to both Houses or Parliament by command of Hei Maj«6t/. 
LondoD : 1867* 

Tbb author of this very able report concludes his remarks by 
calling attention to certain inferences, which lie very fairly draws 
from a consideration of tlie American Railway system. " It is," 
he says, " with reFerencfl to the construction of railways in our 
Offn colonies, that the American system deserves especial notice." 
He then proceeds to state as results of his investigations i — 
" 1st,— that a railway would appear to be the best road for arterial 
lines of communication in a new country ; 2nd, — that in making 
nulways in a new country, bearing in mind the high rate of 
interest which money commands, the outlay for construction should 
be as small as possible, consistent with safety and economy of 
working ; the object being to devote the money to be spent to 
extending the mileage and opening out the country, rather than 
to making very solid works, or to obtaining high speeds." 

It will be obvious to all who are interested in the progress of 
our Indian Railways, that these reasons apply, with at least equal 
force, to our own country, and that if tlie Illinois Central Railway 
has been able to create Itself a traffic in a wild and uninhabited 

firairie, how much more speedy a return might be expected from 
inea which should open out the resources of the most fertile 
provinces in the interior of India. We are all persuaded of the 
advantages of speedily extending the railway system throughout 
India, and the only- obstacles to our rapid progress are those which 
also existed in the United States, and which have been overcome 
by the " rough and ready cheap system" pursued in that country. 
Captain liouglas Galton, of the Royal Engineers, Is the pi'''"^~ 
pal Secretary of the Railway Department en the Board of Trade, 
and has had considerable experience in railway matters in Eng- 
land. He states that in the course of a rapid journey which he 
made through the United States in the autumn of 1856, he took 
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every tq^rtunity of obgerrmg the nui way systeiA of that country. 
That lie made good um of his time, is amply proved by the r^rt 
now before ua, of vhich we cannot sufficiently commend the 
painstaking and laborious accuracy. Although preseoted to ns 
in the uninviting form of a Parliamentary Blue-book, the style of 
the work is better and less encumbered with technicalities than 
is usual in such productions. Appended to the summary of infor- 
mation are several statistical tables exhibiting the financial condi- 
tion and practical management of the various lines throughout the 
United States. In addition to these, there are copper-plates 
illustrative of the construction of their rails, bridges, and rolling 
stock, as veil as a very good railway map of the country. Avail- 
ing ourselves of these materials, we propose to lay before our 
readers a brief outline of a system which we feel convinced may 
serve as a useful hint to those who are interested in the gigantic 
enterjmses necessary to open out the resources and to consolidate 
the power of our Indian empire. 

liie original European idea of a railway was, a means of 
locomotion between large towns, or through a populous district. 
Both in England and upon the Continent of Europe there had 
long existed (air m^ns of internal communication and a considera- 
ble trade. Roads and canals were already in possession of the 
traffic which the newly formed lines sought to obtain and to 
increase. Tlie railways came in as competitors with the estab- 
lished modes of transit, and were forced to outbid the old systems 
by a superiority in speed and accommodation. There was, gene- 
rally, a lai^e amount of capital available for their construction, as 
well as a facility in calculating beforehand the probable profit to 
benalised. All these considerations influenced the first start of 
European railways, and led to their being placed in a tolerably 
complete state when originally opened for trafGc. In England, 
Belgium, France, or Germany, there were other modes of convey- 
ance, after, as-before, the formation of railways; and where these 
were undertaken by companies as profitable speculations, they 
were seldom considered as a means of conveyance for the lower 
classes, and never as the sole highway of the country through 
which they passed. 

In America the conditions were totally different. The lai^e 
cities were, fi>r the most part, situated either upon the sea-coast or 
upon the great navigable rivers, and were thus only E^proachable 
by water. Few attempts had been made to furnish the interior 
of the country with good roads or canals, whence it resulted that 
the lai^e tracts to the west of tlie Alleghanny Mountains wer« 
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very tliinl; settled, or«Is8 uninhabited, except by Indiuu. Never- 
tlieleas, the tide of immigntion otnitinaed to flow weatvud, ind 
thus to create a coolinually increasing demand for loada and msans 
of communication. The rich fertile loam of the prairies only 
needs cultivation to produce abundant harresta, but without means 
of trausport there was no inducement to cultivate or to inhabit 
these districts. Captain Galton tells us that the soil of the 
prairies is " unsuiteu to the constrnction of a common road ; but 
that railways are laid easily and cheaply upon it." The intro- 
duction of railways into America was, thoeibre, the greatest 
possible boon to the country. They were hailed, not as luxuries, 
as was the case in Europe, but as Uie best and cheapest media 
for developing the resources of the interior. While in Europe 
it has been usual to calculate the traffic as a preliminary to form- 
ing the line, in America the lines were established in the hopes of 
creating a traffic. Railway companies, encouraged by grants of 
hind from the states through which they passed, ran their lines 
far westward into the unpeopled regions of Illinois and Missouri. 
When the Illinois Central Railway, to which we have already 
alluded, was first opened between tliree and four reus ago. the 
station-houses were almost the only habitations on the line, where- 
as now there is a large villsige at each stiUion, surrounded by vast 
tracts of cultivated ground. Captun Galton goes on to inform 
us that when he passed along the line last autumn, "sacks of 
corn covered every available spot around the stations, and ^e 
means of the company were scarcely adequate for removing them." 
The rapid spread of the railway system tnroi^hout the Union has 
already had the effect of calling iuto ttistonce large cities in places 
where no habitations previously existed. Although the city of 
Cliic^ lies upon the borders of Lake Michwan, it may be said 
to owe its rapid rise to ttte railway systrai of which it forms the 
chief focus to the west 

In 1832 the site of Chicago was occupied by a small fort and a 
few log cabins. Tlie first railway was completed in ISfiO, and 
since that time its pn^ress has been as follows :— 

" In 1849 the population was 23,0*7 ; in 1855 it was 83,509. 
At the present time it probably exceeds 100,000. In 1851 the 
nomber of miles of railway centreing in Chicago were 40, and tbe 
annual receipts from traffic about 6,000^. ; in 1855 the miles of 
railway centreing in Chicago amounted to 2,933, and the receipts 
firom traffic to 2,659,640/. Twenty years ago Chicago and the 
surrounding district imported grain for food i in 1853 tbe amount 
of grain exported was 6,500,000 bushels, and in 1855 the export 
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of grain amounted to 16,633,813 bushels. Tlie value of real estate 
ia Chicwo, vhich is stated to have been 360,000/ so 1840, and 
1,600,00W. in 1850, was estimated at 6,200,000/. at the end of 
1855. ■ 

Tliis wonderful progress of Chicago is in«nly ilwo to the culti- 
vation of the rich soil of the prairies of Illinois and \Vis<.'onsin, 
by which it is surrounded, — 

" At the present time the land of the prairies is only cultivat- 
ed at intervals along the lines of railway ; but the area of the 
State of lUinMS is 55,000 square miles, and it is stated, upon good 
autbority, that 80p«: cent, of the whole area — equal to 44,000 
square miles, or 28,260,000 acres — conaists of lirst class arable 
land very similar to what is already in cultivation. It is stated 
that an average crop of wheat in Illinois is from 25 to 30 bushels 
per acre, and that frequentl;)' it reaches 40 bushels per acre. If 
one-fonrth of the abovementioned area were devoted to the cul- 
tare of wheat, and if the annual average produce per acre be taken 
at 25 bHshels, the yield would amount to nearly 180.000,000 of 
bushels annnatlj. As the prairies are bare of timber, no clearing 
is necessary, and the land need only be ploughed and sown to 
obtain a crop. The absence of timber, however, gives rise to an 
enormous demand for lumber, as the houses are almost invariably, 
at first, built of wood. The president of one of the principal 
rmlways told me that it is curious to observe how, in the first 
year or two after a railway is opened, the necessaries of life alone 
are transported along it, but how, as time progresses, luxuries, 
such as New York carriages and harness, handsome furniture, 
&c., are seat for by the settlers." (Pages 5 and 6, and note.) 

Although tho mun object of the great arteries of the American 
railway system has been to connect tho sea-ccast with tho fertile 
lands of the far west, yet the people of the United States have not 
been insensible to the political advantages of extending their lines 
of communication for the purpose of connecting the Atlantic 
wi^ the Pacific Ocean. Tliis great question has occupied the 
attention of the authorities at Wasliington, and has been made 
the subject of a Report to Congress by the Secretary of State. 
Out of five routes originally proposed, three have been selected as 
practicable. The first of those is from St. Paul's to Vancouver, 
near the parallel of 43^ St. Paul's is situated about 130 miles 
to the south of the western extremity of Lake Superior, near the 
Wisconsin frontier of Minnesota. The length of this line would 
be 1,864 miles, and iU estimated cost £25,000,000. The second 
line would extend from Council Blufi"s, a place situated about 
VOL, VI. — NO. r. l» 
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430 miles west of Chic^o, and some thirteen liundred miles west 
of New York, to Benicia, near San P'Yancisco. It is near the 
parallel of 42°. The length is 2,032 miles, and iU estimated 
cost £23,000,000. The third proposed line, and the one which, 
upon all ai:counts, appears the most practicable, would commence 
at Fulton, a town upon the Red River, about 180 miles west of 
the Mississipi, and extend thence to San Pedro, near the parallel 
of 32". Its length would be 1,618 mites, and its estimated 
cost £17,000,000. 

Captain Galton remarliB tliat "the question of a means of 
communication across this continent is one nhich Great Britain 
should not leave to be solved by the United States alone," and 
he goes on to observe " that the large American population which 
is flocking, year after year, to the new territories of the United 
States which adjoin the British possessions, render it almost 
necessary, if further complications on the subject of the boundary 
ai'e to be avoided, that the country should be colonised on tlte 
British side. Political, commercial, and military considerations 
make it desirable that Vancouver's Island should become an 
important colony, and be connected by railway with Canada. Tlie 
land between Lake Superior and the Red River is known to be fer- 
tile, and it is probable that this fertility extends far beyond ; hence 
a private company might be induced, by grants of land, to con- 
struct that portion of the railway which would lie between Lake 
Superior and some point a short distance to the east of the Rocky 
Mountains. Tlie main difficulty lies at the Rocky Mountains. 
Tliis portion would, however, afford a good opportunity for employ- 
ing convict labour ; and the construction of docks and other 
public works at Vancouver would enable this colony to be con- 
tinued as a penal settlement for some years to come." (Pp. 4 and 5.) 

We have been tempted to make these extracts rather on account 
of their iotrinsic interest to Englishmen generally, than from any 
particular reference which they bear to our Indian system. It 
will be obvious, however, to many, that the closing remarks of the 
above paragraph contain a hint which ought not to be lost upon 
us, namely, the opportunity afforded, upon certain lines, for the 
employment of convict labour. This seems to lead us to the 
consideration of the subject of railway legislation, upon which 
we may gain much useful information from a perusal of the various 
plans pursued in America. 

Their railways have been constructed under four different 
arrangements : — 1st, — by the State ; 2dly,— -bj acompany to whose 
capital the State has contributed, and has thus secured itself a 
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voice in the management of its affairs. 3d}y, — by a company to 
whom lands have been granted by the State, but which is generally 
free from political interference ; and 4thiy,— by unassisted com- 
panies, nhich, being so, are uninterferednith. 

The purely State railways have been unsuccessful in America. 
This may be attributable, in some degree, to the democratic man- 
agement to which they are subjected. The officers, who administnr 
their concerns, are elected by univereal suffrage for periods varying 
from one to three years, and, as might be expected, are rather 
selected from political considerations than on account of any 
special qualifications for the post. The failure of these Govern- 
ment undertakings has, in most instances, led to their being 
transferred to private companies. Captain Gallon informs us 
that " the line between Philadelphia and Hairisburg is held by the 
State of Pennsylvania, which maintains the road and furnishes 
locomotive power ; while the cars for passengers and freight are 
supplied by any parties vrho are billing to place them on the road^ 
paying a specified toU and adhering to certain regulations." The 
system has proved so unsatis^tory that it is in contemplation to 
transfer the line to the Pennsylvahian Centra! Railway Company. 

It seems that democratic interference is incompatible with com- 
mercial speculation; for even where the States and municipal corpo- 
rations have given assistance to railway companies, exacting in 
return a joint appointment of directors, the scliemes have suffered 
from the admixture of the popular element. In these cases it has 
been usual for the State to appoint, by universal suffr^, a num- 
ber of directors proportionate to the amount contributed. Being 
elected for short periods, and having no individual interest in the 
concern, these men naturally make it their object to manage the 
railway with reference to some local political object, and without 
r^ard to the pecuniary interests of the line. 

The only successful mode of Government intervention in Ame- 
rica seems to have been that resorted to by many of the Western 
States, of inducing companies to construct railways by offering 
them considerable grants of land. "In these States," says the 
report, " the fertility of the soil cannot be made available without 
means of communication, and any amount of land is well applied 
which will induce a company to construct a railway. In all new 
terntories the land is surveyed in lots, each containing a square 
mile. Tiie railway company, to whom land is granted, is allowed 
to take, in addition to the actual land required for tlie line, a 
specified quantity in alternate lots on each side within a certain 
disbtnceof the line. The State, in granting the land, generally 
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.MMtves R percentage on the grosi receipH of the company. On 
the lIlinoiB Central Railnay this amount is 7 l>ci cent." 
. The Illinois Central Railna)' Compauy was funned for the pui- 
pose of traversing the nilds of Illinois, and thus drawing population 
into the prairies of that far west region. No less than 2,595,000 
acres were granted to the company as an inducement to undertake 
this prefect. Incorporated hy the L^islature of Illinois in 1851, 
tlie company created a capital stock of 17<000,000 dollars, upon 
which 25 per cent, has been paid ; and for the additional money 
required they raised a mortg^e loan of 20,000,000 dollars upon 
2,345,000 acres of the land granted to them ; reserving tha 
remaining 250,000 acres to assist them in paying the interest 
upon tliis mortgfige. The ordinary price of new land in the States 
is one dollar per acre, but the company are selling thrars at prices 
varying from 5 to 25 dollars per acre, which is paid in fiie annual 
instalineuts vrilh 3 per cent, interest. The line runs, fw the 
greater part of its course, through prairie land denuded of trees, 
and wliich, with a small exoenditure of labour, produces most 
.luxuriant crops. When the line was first opened through these 
wild uninhalnted tracts, ^tiona were erected at every eight or 
len miles along the line, around which villages, and in some cases 
towns have already sprung up, and fields of corn and herds of 
cattle are now to be seen on every side. " If well managed, this 
railway should prove most lucrative to the shat^olders. It has 
already largely developed the resources of the State, and the 
j>Mcent£^e which it pays to the Government will eventually rdieve 
-the State from Uxation to a considerable extent." 

With respect to unassisted railway companies the conditions 
vary in tl<e different States. In New York the Legislature has 
made the powers of inspection and supervision realities, instead of 
being merely nominal as in England. TUe railway department 
of New York consists of three commissioners : — 1st,— the State 
Engineer, who is ex o/^ci'o president ; 2dly,— a member elected by 
the shareholders of the various railway companies ; and Sdly,— a 
person appointed by the Government with* and by the advice of 
the Senate. These commissioners have full power to proceed 
against any rail»vay company which may have exceeded its powers, 
«r have failed to comply with the provisions of its acts. They 
Jiave also a veto upon the opening of new lines until they have 
fulfilled the legal requirements in all particulars. And in addi- 
tion to this, they are authorised to inquire into accidents and to 
investigate the financial condition of the various companies, with 
power to publish stich inquiries. If their suggestions, vilh lespefrt 
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to accidwiUi are not attended to, it is theii duty to r^xMt tUe bet 
to the L^islatuie. 

Tho government of American railway companies iltffers fToA 
thote ill England in one or two particulars wortliy of notice. 
The management is vested in a highly paid president, selected 
for his knowledge of businesft and for liia practical acquaint- 
ance with the subject, and an unp^d board of directors. 
The president devotes his whole time to the affairs of the company, 
and possesses the whole executive power for which he is respon- 
sible. The directors are i&ther in the position of a consultative 
body to assist and watch over the president. Tlt^ are responsi- 
ble for the finance only. 

The features in the American system which are n)(»t likely to 
interest our Indian readers, are those which relate to the construc- 
tion of the road and of the rolling stock. The peculiar charactn 
of their lines has resulted from a want which we feel in common 
with the people of the United Slates. They required, we are 
told, " a means of communication which could be laid cheaply 
and rapidly through forests and uncultivated districts, where high 
^teed was of far less consequence than certainty of communica- 
tion. A railway was the instrument best .adapted to supjdy this 
want, and it would afford a better means c^ communication, at a 
less cost of maintenance, than an ordinary road. — 

" As the first cost of a railway was a more important cooai- 
deration than the after-expense of working the line when made, 
sharp curves and steep gradients were unhesitatingly adopted, and 
the railways were opened with a minimum of accommodation. 
The Baltimore and Ohio Railway affords a striking illustration of 
a line opened with steep gradients, which have since been 
improved. In order to avoid for a time an expensive tunnel, 
which has since been constructed, the line was carried by a series 
of zigzags ascending over a hill by . a gradient of I in 18 at its 
steepest part. Each zigzag terminated in a short level space, lo 
that the train was run up one zigzag on to this level space, and 
then backed up the next zigzag, and so on. The load which 
could ascend in this case was of course very small. There are 
curves on this railway of 360 feet radius, and curves of 400 feet 
radius are common ; the railway follows the sinuosities of the 
valleys in its passage across the Alleghany Mountains : it is aim 
carried through the streets at Baltimore down to the wharves, and 
passes round right angles. In these streets the traction is by 
horse power." 

It is quite true, as Lieutenant Colonel Kennedy has stated in 
his admirable Euinmary of the " Principles of Couitiuction whicb 
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should be pursiitd on Indian RailvayB," that " heavy gradients ar« 
the most formidable enemy to low working costs and higlj divi- 
dends ;" but it is a question nhether in India, as in America, «e 
are not bound in many cases to set off against this inconvenience 
the scarcity of capital, and the obvious consideration that any road 
is better than none. If the construction of a railway is to be 
delayed for years on account of a deficiency of the capital requir- 
ed for the formation of a tunnel, it will surely be better to wlopt 
the temporaiT expedient of a zigzag over a mountain-pass, than 
continue with our present absence of communication until the 
capital can be found. We do not ask for higher velocities than 
those with which our Western brethren are satisfied. " Travel- 
lers in India," says Lieutenant Colonel Kennedy, " who have 
been accustomed to make long joum^s, of which the rate has 
been limited to ten or twelve miles a day on their own horses, or 
twenty to thirty miles a day in palanquins, will be delighted to 
find those rates accelerated to twenty miles an hour in r^lway- 
trains." 

The chief difficulty wliich our engineers have experienced upon 
the Bombay, Baroda, and Central India line, lias been upon the 
point of bridges; and this is a difficulty which must, we are told, 
be encountered in every part of India. This is precisely one of 
those questions which, owing to a similarity in the circumstances 
of the two countries, may be elucidated by reference to what has 
been done in the United States. Captain Galton lias accompa- 
nied his report with admirable sketches of American bridges, 
both in iron and timber, of recent construction, which are well 
worthy of consideration. Timber seems to be the material most 
frequently employed. The railway bridge of greatest length is 
that which connects the United States with Canada. Its span is 
800 feet, and the level of its rails is 250 feet above the water. 

There is a kind of stereotyped system in practice upon English 
railways, which seems likely to gain ground in India simply 
through a want of courage to originate something new. Lieute- 
nant Colonel Kennedy appears to take it for gianted that we are 
to perpetuate the European division of carriage-stock into first, 
second, and third class compartments. It appears to us that the 
long American cars, often forming a single apartment sixty feet 
in length and admirably ventilated, would be far better adapted 
to our climate than the stuffy compartments in use in England. 
G^tain Galton observes that, " in designing tlielr rolling stock, 
the Americans appear to have taken their ideas more from a ship 
than from an ordinary carriage, and to have adopted the form best 
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calculated to accommcKkte large masses with a minimum of outlay 
foe first cost, as well as the one which involves a minimum of 
attendance upon the passengers in getting in and out of trains. 
Whilst the cars have been designed with a view to avoid every 
appearance of privilege or exclusiveness, or of superiority of one ' 
traveller over another, they have been constructed so as to secure 
to every traveller substantial comfort and even privacy. There is 
only one class, but as the cars are designed with more regard to 
comfort than English railway carriages, this class is very much 
superior to second and third class carriages, and only iulerior to 
the best first class English carriages. It is much to be regretted 
that almost all English railway companies have so entirely disre- 
garded the comfort of second and third class passengers, although, 
as a general rule, second-class and sometimes even third class 
passengers pay a higher fare than is required for the much supe- 
rior accommodation of American railways." (Pnge 16.) 

Appended to the report we have a sketch of the passenger car 
of the New York and Erie Railway Company, which is sixty feet 
long and capable of containing eighty passengers. The prmciple 
upon which these cars are constructed is one well adapted to the 
peculiar nature of the American railways, which, being laid down 
m a hasty and imperfect manner, are subject to inequalities of 
surface which would not be tolerated upon European lines. The 
body of the car is supported by a couple of four-wheeled trucks, 
one at each extremity. " The body is attached to these trucks by 
means of a pintle in the centre, the weight resting upon small 
rollers at each side. The main framing of the truck is supported 
on springs resting upon the axles, and the pintle and rollers are 
fixed to a cross-beam which is attached by springs to the mun- 
framing ; so that between the body of the car and the axles are a 
double set of springs." 

The interior of the car forms a lai^ room, with a passage 
about two feet wide down the centre, upon either side ot which 
cross seats are arranged. These seats are of sufficient width to 
accommodate two passengers, and the backs are so formed that 
the seat can be turned to face in either direction. The seats and 
backs are comfortably cushioned, and there are a window and 
ventilator above each. A netting is carried from end to end, for 
the reception of umbrellas and other articles. In winter these 
long rooms are warmed by stoves, and at night they are lighted 
by numerous lamps at the sides. There are various contrivances, 
too, for keeping out dust and for ventilating the cats. The dust 
caused by the friable nature of the soil, is said to be the great 
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inconvenience of summer travelling in the Stales. Tlie plan 
adopted upon the New York and Erie line appears to have proved 
the moat effectual for securing freedom from dust and good 
ventilation. " A funnel placed at the top of the car, faces the 
direction in which the trtun is proceeding, and the movement of 
the train causes the air to pass down tliis funnel into a chamber, 
where it is purifieil. A cistern of water is fixed under the car, 
•ad a pump, worked by the rotation of the axles of the car, forces 
the water into the chamber through jets arranged to fill the 
chamber with spray. Ttie air, in passing through this spray, is 
freed from dust. In cold weather a stove is placed so as to warm 
the water. Tlie air then passes through flues under the floor 
into the interior of the car.' In order to carry out this arrange- 
ment we presume that tlie windows would be hermetically seated. 
Lieutenant Colonel Kennedy recommends, for Indian railway 
carriages, the substitu^on " of thermanli^le mattings, kept moist 
by water from a small supply on the roof," for the upper front pan- 
nels ; but it occurs to us tiut the sixty feet American-room might be 
kept much cooler both by the ttse of the punkah and other means, 
than the carriages which he describes, and that the method pur- 
sued upon the New York and Erie line might be adopted with 
great advantage upon our railways. In a climate like ours, and 
with long distances to traverse, the American plan of partitioning 
off a small room for ladies nursing and for other conveniences, 
would appear to be highly desirable. In summer iced water is 
placed in water-coolers in the cars. 

" A peculiarity well deserving of consideration," says Colonel 
Kennedy, " is the Iiabit of the great mass of Indians to sit on t1ie 
floor instead of on raised seats ; this will require that we sliould 
have two distinct arrangements ...."; and ho goes on to recom- 
mend a class of carriage, in two stories and without raised seats, 
for the use <^ natives. He says that the height of each fioor, 
under this arrangement, would be about the same as that of a 
London omnibus. 

The Indian public is probably not sufBdently democratic to 
appreciate a single class, and the habits of the Katives require 
that a portion of the train should be adapted to their convenience. 
Would it not be possible to provide for all these requirements 
by means of two long cars answering to the passenger and emi- 
grant cars upon the American lines ? One of these cars might 
be arranged without raised se.xts, and appropriated to the use of 
Natives. Both cars might easily be so subdivided as to render 
them available for two classes of passengers, without interfering 
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with tlie unity of the comp&rtment for purposes of venttlatioD. 
A long punkali, extending the nliole length of the saloon, might 
be worked by the rotation of the axles. Only just suSBcient %ht 
should be admitted as would be al»oluteIy required by the pas- 
sengers, and use might be made of the wetted huskus if the ' 
American mode of ventilation were not found sufficient. We 
venture to offer these suggestions, as it has appeared to us all 
along that the arrangements and accommodation of a ship, which 
the Americans have had in new, would afford in a far greater 
degree the luxuries required, than the small cramped diligmees 
which are used upon English railways. 

In many respects India stands in a most fortunate position 
upon the whole subject of railways. We have the experience of 
the civilised world for our example, and have no excuse for not 
steering clear of those errors into which other cooDtries have 
fallen. We are indebted to Lord Dalhousie (m placing one 
railway interests upon a far better footing than they ever stood 
in England. His experience at the head of the railway depart- 
ment at home enabled him to remedy those defects in principle 
with which he had become conversant It is to him that we owe 
onr uniform gauge of five feet six inches instead of the conflict- 
ing gauges at home. This is a better width than that of any of 
the United States lines, and it is the same which has been 
adopted in Canada. 

We have noticed the benefits of the system of control exercised 
by the railway commissioners of the State of New York. Lord 
Dalhousie has limited the powers of oui Indian companies, by 
giving to the Government a close supervision over all railway 
pFOceedmgs, and has extended that supervision to a minute 
scrutiny of th«r accounts and disbursements. In the place of 
the Parliamentary investigation to which English lines are sub- 
ject, such investigation is retained as a function of the Govern- 
ment aided by special consulting engineers. We need not 
apprehend any of those peculiar difficulties, with r^ard to State 
railways, arising from poliUcal interference, to which the American 
lines in connection with Government have always been liable ; 
but nevertheless, it is for the interest of the public as well as for 
that of the shareholders, that our rulers should correctly ascertain 
and practise the due mean between the absence of all contiol and 
over-interference with the companies. Tlie public has suffered 
too much from the iiregulaiities, extravi^nce, and jobbery of 
private speculations, to be any longer insensible to the advantage 
of Government supervision of the financial position of joint stock 
VOL, VI.— MO. I. 20 
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companies. We are wriUng fresh from a perusal of the gross 
roguery of the Directors of the Royal British Bank,— and 
we are of opinion tiiat there ought to exist some wholesome check 
in the hands of the State, in order to avert such atrocities as 
this. We cannot help, therefore, feeling grateful to Lord Dal- 
housie and our Indian administration for tlie powers wliich, from 
the first, they determined to exercise in this respect. 

The sort of interference most to be deprecated, is that 
which meddles with the internal constitution of the company as a 
commercial corporation, and thus paralyses its energy by d^roy- 
ing its peculiar character. Where, fbr instance, as in some of 
the American States, the Government has reserved to itself the 
right of appointing a certain proportion of the directors, the 
commercial element of the company has been over-ridden by a 
political element. Nothing should be done to destroy the 
entirety, and consequent vitality, of the corporation itself. What- 
ever interference there is should be external to the association as 
such, and should have for its sole object the protec^on of the 
public, whether in their capacity of shareholders, of travellers, or 
etherwise, from the neglect, the mismanagement, and the dis- 
honesty of the directors and their employ^. 

Tlie system pursued in the Western States of America, of 
inducing companies to construct railways by grants of land, has, 
we believe, been adopted in India, where the Government has, in 
some cases, made over the land as an equivalent ion certain 
advantages secured to itself. 

It is not through any wish to depreciate what has beeib done 
in India, that we have ventured upon calling attention to the 
American system. We are quite willing to admit that what has 
been accomplished, in this country, is most satisfactory. Our sole 
complaint is that we have done so little, and are proceeding so 
slowly in the work. The Great Indian Peninsula Company made 
its first contract with Government on the 1 7th of August ] 849,^ 
nearly eight years ago ; an<i in the month of May 1856, nearly 
seven years &om the date of that contract, they had 90 miles of 
railway open for traffic. At this rate Colonel Kennedy has calcu- 
hited that more than twenty-Sve years will be required to enable 
them to complete 335 miles of rail. The I^t Indian Company 
has been a httle more rapid. In seven years they had opened 
nearly 122 miles of rail. The Madras company has actually 
finished seventy miles in three years and a half. Our Yankee 
friends would be amused at our slow and steady proceedings. 
They possess already 26,000 miles of railway in full operation. 
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ud wa fiD<l tlukt between the years 1861 ud 1655, in one localitT^ 
ftlone, no less than 2,893 mileB of railway wwe commenced and 
completed. It nu; be quite true, as Colonel Kennedy infonns 
us, that heavy gradients ought to be avoided, but surely where 
it conies to a question of providing a country, such as ours, with 
arteries of communication, and where it lies between these lines 
and no r^ular mode of transit at all, we should do well to 
imitate our Western brethren in tlidr " go ahead" method of 
supplying themselves with V rough and ready cheap" lines, as, at 
all events, a haais for something more perfect and more perma- 
nent. 

Some distinction requires to be made between the circumstances 
and local requirements of India and America, as respects both 
iron and wooden bridges. For the former, it would doubtless be 
necessary to import, as indeed is now done by the railway compa- 
nies, the whole of the bridge work from Engliuid, as no depen- 
dence can be placed on native workmanship in India, where th« 
work is to be exposed to great strains ; and (par parenth^) 
greater strength should be allowed in all designs than would be 
assigned in England, on account of the deterioration in strength 
iron undei^oes in this country, according to recent experience ; 
whether from the high temperature or the more rapid oxydation, 
is not yet clearly determined. 

With regard to wood, liowerer, the question may be at once 
determined; for large spans, wood is quite inapplicable in this 
climate, from the great hygometric changes between the hot 
seasons and the monsoons, which, though not of much consequence 
in small spans up to 40, or perhaps even 60 leet, would have a 
very prejudicial effect on a bridge of 190 feet span, and cause a 
considerable deflection at the centre of the trunes. Timber, 
however, is not plentiful in India as generally supposed, as an 
illustration of which the present high price of teak-timber in 
Bombay might be ui^ed ; and also the fact of most of our rail- 
ways importing their sleepers, as the most ready method of 
procuring them in sufficient quantities witliin a given time. 

Cost of railways : — 

In America, according to Captain GaltoD, $10,000 to $12,000 
per mile. 

On the G. I. P. Railway, including rolling stock, £7,269, and 
a portion (20^ miles) of double line. 

The great delay in the first years of the O. I. P. Railway was 
in great measure caused by the necessity of examining the range 
of ghauts between the TuU and Bhore Ghauts, in order to ascer> 
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tain exactly tlie beit pointa for the aacents. Until these weia 
detennined, it vaa obTiensly impossible to go beyond Cullian, as 
the precise direction of the lines could not be det^mined. 
Miles. 
The company have now open .... 88^ 
Under coDStmction, to be complet- 
ed in 1862 14 BhoieGhant. 

1868 SS^Bhore Ghaut to Foona. 

„ „ „ ti - ' • • 164 Poona to ShoUpore. 

' Contracts recently let : — 

Wassind to Tull Ghaut.. 25 

Tull Ghaut di 

ToBhosawul 190 

630i 

With the exception of the TuU Ghaut inclines, these will also 
be completed in about two yeara. 

So far as steep gradients are concerned, those of the G. I. P. 
Railway vary up to I in 132 on the Sholapore line, and are much 
the same on the north-ea^tem extension. The Surat and Ahme- 
dabad have better gradients, the ruling one being I in 500. 

The heavy engines in use on the G. I. P. Railway are now 
scarcely equal to their work on the steeper parts of the line ; the 
diminution of speed in ascending is distinctly perceptible, and in 
some cases the train has to back, to get a sufficient impetus to 
ascend the incline, as at theTannaYiaduct and Calliau Station on 
the down line. 

Steep gradients require heavy engines, and heavy engines 
require heavy rails ; there is consequently a limit beyond which 
economy, even in first construction, cannot be obtained. 

The older engines in use in England averaged from 9 to 16 
tons in weight. 

The modern engines vary from 30 to 56*" tons. 

American engines weigh about 30 tons for steep inclines. 

We have omitted many of the most salient points in Captain 
Galton's report, such as the centralised system of management 
pursued upon the New York and Erie . Railway ; the systematic 
use made of the electric telegraph as a provision against the 
inconveniences of single lines of rail ; the construction of their 
engines, and various other interesting accessories. Many of these 
details are essentid to a complete view of the cheap system which 

* An engiae of this weight pioT«d so <l«ltructiT« to the permansat vay that 
it vaK neceBsary to ihelre It. 
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we are inclmed to advocate fbi a newlj-opened country, and wa 
strongly recommend a perusal of tlie report itself. Our object is 
to call attention to a method which has proved so beneficial in 
the United States, and which seems lar better calculated than our 
present course, to open out with n^iidity the resources of this 
f;T«at empire. 



aet. VI.— progressive woman. 

1. Lectures to Ladies on Praciieal Sahjecti. 2nd Edition. 

Macmillan & Co., Cambridge. 1856. 

2. Woman in the Nineteenth Oenluri/. 

NoTHme proves so clearly die healthiness of om generation, 
in nothing is it so superior to all preceding eras, as the pure 
idea it embodies of woman. Downwards from Chaucer, albeit 
the fashioner of one of the most perfect women idealised as 
Resignation, there has been, with two or three exceptions in the 
Elizabethan period, a current of impure thought and vulgar satire 
(sometimes &om not vulgar men) allowed to flow about the name 
of the sex. But this has passed away. Passed away with this 
literary sin ia a kindred literary folly. The Popaan sneer, fea- 
thered in all its elegance, is fossilised for ever in our language ; 
but no one heeds it now, — it is simply untrue. Chesterfield's 
opinion (so like Chesterfield and the " fine gentleman,") that 
women were " mere toys," went out with perukes and a belief 
in Voltairism. Doth the Nobleman of Deportment and the Poet 
of Sneers, however, borrowed &om that old Malthusian Hesiod, 
who thought her a "luxury only for the rich." Times are changed, 
and she is not now looked on as a toy, a luxury, nor thought of up- 
holstery^wise. At no other time than that wherein exists the res- 
pect and admiration with which our periodical literature welcomes 
woman in any womanly sphere in which she excels, or in any sphere 
which she makes womanly, can we so truly deny that the age oif 
chivalry is gone. The phrase is stereo^ped, — we cannot help it. 
Looking beneath the chivalry of the dark ages, darker all the 
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more from the pure light it cast on them, we diacera clearly enongli 
that woman was never understood, was indeed what she iB to this 
day in India, a purdah-woman, that is, concealed behind a 
curtiun. Bodily and spLrit^ly that has beat bee fate For centu- 
ries. Well might Rahel say, Chivalry "was a practical lie necessary 
to restore the equality of the sexes" ; or call it rather, the mani- 
festation of a certain ideal in the minds of a few noble men, upheld 
by a few noble women. Half the worship of the Madonna was 
towards a goddess of the worshipper's inner idolatry ; his prayer 
was a craving that he might find such a living woman. And 
he went on fighting, wandering, and performing many absurd 
things in both — according to his lights ; — beyond all was supersti- 
tion, darkness, and weariness. Chivalry this certunly was in a 
manner, but it was neither Christian nor human. It seems to us, 
living in the age we do, that the true and effective age of chivalry 
is only being horn, and that to b life the consummation whereof, 
beholders as we have beeb of progress in so many shiqtes making 
suchgiganticstrides.wecannot venture to form any notion; cert^, 
however, that it shall be infinitely beyond any dreams of ours. 

Apart from the great fact that the rudest of us, in all agra and 
circumstances, inherits from the love he has had for, and the 
memory he has of, a mother, somewhat of rev««nce for all women 
at all times ready to develope itself, there are two immediate 
causes of this reformation at home in the relative posit»>a of the 
sexes. These were the revulsion that very naturally followed, 
wliat may be called, the heartless school in literature, the school 
of Pope, itself a revulsion from the passionate and grossly sensuid 
school of Congreve and Wycholey, and of the later of the old dra- 
matists ; and secondly, the intellectual assertion of several eminent 
women in grappling, not only effectually by pen, but by voice and 
hand, withijuestionsofhighartandof social bearing. MaryWool- 
stanecraft, Jameson, Somerville, the Brontxe, Florence Migbtin- 
gale, Fry, Korton, are names already more than classic, and 
dear to all lovers of intellectual and affectionate noblen^s. 

Combined with the efforts of these women are the exertions of 
Buch men as Maurice and Eingsley, and the other authors of 
JjeUures to Ladies. No testimony could be higher, if it were 
needed, to the attention this subject is obtaining with our great 
minds. Yet it must be confessed that the brunt of the battle has 
been borne hitherto by women themselves ; and to thdr own 
philanthropists and authors must we give the honour of raising 
them to the height noticed. And this, not so much by what they 
have written on their own sex, which on the whole is rather dull 
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and ^eaic, as, being women, they hare for ever proved in their 
objective irorka their spiritual purity and capacity. Nevertheless, 
the social difficulties in the vay of her contimied elevation are 
formidable enough, as ire shall endeavour to point out, though 
necessarily in a very fragmentary manner. 

It is one of the necessary evils, resulting from a high etate 
of civilisation with excessive populatton, that young men can- 
not marry till such time as they aro enabled to support wives 
is the position in which they have been brought up. Xo 
caste prejudice in India is stronger than this in England. 
There are forty thousand young women in London alone, mar- 
riageable by age, health, and education — according to their class. 
In other words, the equivalents of the population of a second 
class town are more or less victims to this law of society. 
Poverty, and the allurements of dissipation on the part of the 
other sei, doom at least one-half of these to a life-long spinster- 
hood ; lo too many of them an unvtrtuous one. It wiU be seen 
that one of the two causes just noted, is the result of the above 
law of society, and is not in &ct its most disastrous one. A little 
courage on tiie part of the man would obviate this. Laws of 
society ore but legal conventionalisms, and are not irremediable, 
since tliey proceed from hereditary notions liable at all times to 
be modified, and ollen, as is allowed by society itself, quite 
foreign and inappropriate to the subject matter. The average 
mind is Drdioarily conservative. It receives vrith faith what the 
past beqae'atha it. To it contemporary ideas are new-fimgled 
and dangerous. That is why your great man must be bodily 
dead before he can spiritually live. Only when the brow, thai 
burnt with r^enerating thought, is cold and pale for ever, 
does the aureole of public applanse grow round it. I*t us 
dara to be true, let us think, and speak, and act in all honesty 
—always duly keeping in mind the bounds of decorum ; let 
us turn full eyes on the world about us ; there will then be 
no wont of moral courage— at any rate of as much as will carry 
us Uirot^h tlie ridicule and pity of the world, in marrying at such 
a period in our finances as will not enable ua to live quite so idly, 
so luxuriously, as we did as bachelors and spinsters ! Many and 
Eaany a fece has paled year by year, waiting for the happy time a 
thousand circumstances delay. To the young man able to snp- 
port his wife in decency, we say, Be brave, life is not bo very 
long that we can trifle with our own souls through half of it. 
Fi^t your way courageously on, and you will not be retarded 
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because you have one by your side, vbo, -sharing your crust, 
revives your drooping spirit, preserves you pure in a sacred enclo- 
sure of affection, and is a visible beckoning onvard. He who 
makes the bosom of such a woman his Bethel stone, shall have a 
Jacob's visions every night, and all his thoughts, like the angels 
the old Patriarch saw, snail have immediate and active commune 
with heaven. Would that this mental independence were rigorously 
and humbly cultivated ! There would be hope then for many 
more matters here, besides that of the fortune of woman. 

At the same time no man of right feeling should think of mar- 
rying unless he ia prepared to leave an independency of some sort 
to his wife and children, in the event of death. It will be said 
insurance meets that objection. It must be remembered, how- 
ever, that an income from labour, depending on health, care, the 
caprice and the fortune of others, may at any time be taken from 
him ; and the coming-of that day is not at all improbable when 
he may not have the small sum even for the insurance. Mot even 
prospects, nothing but the possession of some ion^/iJe pro- 
perty, can justify marri:^, unless indeed the peculiar advan- 
tages of Government service, with its pension, may not form an 
exception. We are no believers in Malthus, and read with great 
satisfaction the other day the recorded opinion of one of the 
greatest political economists we have, that population can never at 
any time exceed its ratio to produce ; in fact, that the capacity of 
production is equal to any amount of labour that can be brought to 
it, directly or indirectly ; and moreover, that the day at which the 
consumption may equal the production, is so very remote as to make 
thequestion almost a reductio ad absurdum. Still no general law 
will cover the individual responsibility of marrying without means. 
Itself the crimeof a crime either of lustor though tlessness,itsTOsnltE, 
in how many cases, range from the irritability of the pecuniarily 
comfortable, to the miseries of the workhouse; and that has always 
been, thanks to the inefficient working and insufficient couditions of 
the poor-law, the stepping-stone to the gaol. But if It do not go 
solar, it still throws on the world children, whom the parents find 
it difficult to educate, and who are therefore left to their own wits 
for bread — a very dangerous consummaUon, the consequences of 
which every Police Court at home has had occasion to raster. 
We speak, of course, of the middle classes, or rather of the 
kiiver sort of them, as tradesmen, clerks, and small merchants, 
by far the most important element in the countiy. . 

Take up an old ballad for tlie epical and at the same time fami- 
liar version of the story of early marriages. Amid all the human 
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joy and sorrow, and loTe. and fear, and jealousy — human, though 
made as inhuman often as qnaintness and false taat€ could malU 
them — do we not see e?er and for ever, to-day is but the reproduc- 
tion of yesterday f through gaudy ornament, gauze dress, straw 
hat, rouge, sdll there is heard a beating that can only come from a 
genuioe human luart — the old immort^ sorrows and loves. Taken 
BO, and with reference to the mite of time man has here foj^ " such 
fantastic tricks," do we not look on the poor silly Coiydons and 
Amaryllis's playing in the shades, as so many innocent sheep 
whom the butcher may be even now sharpening his knife for ? 
In the summer, when woods are green, 0, come, Amaryllis ! here 
is always summer ; here my peaceful flocks, my pipe, our cottage 
covered with honeysuckle, your favourite kids. The cool stream 
invites UB to its bosom. The gods are all propitious. (Have 
they not ever been to tlie most damning unions ?) And Cory- 
donB.out of the old ballads, repose in this dream of eternal summer. 
But ID theeverlasting law ofthings winter comes (forgetful though 
ballads, Corydons and Amaryllis's are of him) ; he hides the grass 
from the sheep, tlie stream is frozen over, the cows must be 
fed on turnips (not the saddest bathos Corydon will find in 
his new Hfe) — squally children, tax-gatherers, dunning grocora— ;• 
nay, for unfortunate Corj'doos — bailiffs. Alas! was there ever 
such a thing as " love in a cott^e" ? Are we not the world's 
as much as love's f Before the murmur of the first hymeneal lo's 
are died away, the bride's heart is sighing for the flesh-pots of 
her Other's house, and the bridegroom for his friends and his 
billiards. Are not bride and bridegroom brought too near each 
other in a cotta^ and with no root or branch of love to abide by ; 
do they not fa^ all the effects of an unrespecting familiarity ? 
So it is too, witn Ckirydons and Amaryllis's, worldly comfortable 
enough, though the love — shall it be called love? — of the youth goes 
with the young blood ; and for each and every couple of human 
bipeds the dream of life realised in this and that imperfect way, 
assuredly has its awful and bitter awakening ; passing away as a 
vision, not of tlie earth — " trailing clouds of glory" with it back 
to its own region — leaving us snug, matured respectabilities, 
very vigilant after tradesmen's bills — no longer romantic swains 
and shepherdesses piping inane or lewd ditties sub Ugminefagi. 

No ono who has read Thackeray or knows life, will call this at 

all bnciful or overdrawn. It is the history of thousands of young 

men and women of all conditions. How much, and in what 

' degrees, such a marriage owes to love, interest, expediency, apathy, 

influence, few sufficiently accustom themselves to self-examination 
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to detenome. Only wheit irrevocable, do we see: liie act 'dearly 
and nliolly. NerertWesv there aze ideas of marriage vhereto no 
written poetry could reach in beauty, harmony, and significance; 
^et BO eminently practical that they include the ccanplMest order- 
ing and fnlfilment of the small detaib and numer^le duties of 
duly life. That such ideas exist, more or less perfect, in most 
men's minda, not a few of ua can bear witness; tliat they do co-exkt 
with many lives not altogether pure, is one of the handred anoma^ 
lies of poor human nature. But even with these natures they 
present a vast amount of evil. How many experiences record 
with De Q,uincey, and how many unrecorded there must be, that 
to an ideal of woman they owe their moral salvation ! Such an 
ideal lias been many times made incarnate. For such a <Hie 
Colonel Hutchinson E love "stopped on this side idolatry"; 
read Godwin's protest for the discarded Mary Woolstanecraft ; 
look at Itoland, Howitt sees in his wife " one of the constella- 
tions of distinguished Englishwomen." Maniini grieves he has 
not the wherewithal to "honour the dear name" better tlian by the 
dedieation of his Adeichi, Zinzendorf, after twenty-five years <^ 
married life, looks bock with astonishment at her mighty love :-— 
y' Whom God loves, to him pves he such a wife." With such 
wires we are not amazed at the singular purity a&d goodness of 
these men's lives. You see how love rtuses man. Like a mira- 
cle he rises through love in mor^ height. The world, herftefere 
but a repulsive dull reality, immediately becomes full of signifi' 
cance. Now only he feels himself a son of God, and his body the 
temple of God. H^ thoughts seem native to him. He learns 
to respect his personality, to see it more distinctly, to feel it gain- 
ing daily aecessioos of unwonted divine power;— ^ is awed at this 
s^-revehriion. Whatever is good or lovely he gathers and 
clusters about ber image, but that is so good and loveuy, he cannot 
say whether the lowers he brings are not a superfluous ornament, 
or are weeds which contact with her makes flowets. All the good 
and bad in the world is made, in like manner, to contribute to 
ber apotheosis. Very many books have been written on this same 
Iwve, and yet the tiling is incomprehensible but by personal expe- 
rience. It must not for a moment be confused with mere animal 
desire. The fruit of the Hesperides made men godlike, but the 
Asphaltean turned to dust in their mouths. God speaks to the 
earth in welcome sunshine and beneficent rain, and the earth 
makes worthy and grateful answer in flowers. He speaks to man 
through woman, and love fills his whole being with praise. As 
deep to the pliysicul frame, she is not merely a resting, but a 
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restontioD. Tlie speech is man's, and it is ulver ; silence 
riglUlg heAtJBgB to. the voman, and ia golden. And so his 
fipeeeh. fills up her 'sUmce, and tliere is tbe Platonic con- 
summaUon. Poets have sung all this these five thousand 
yeais. Hie man noT mo^ lerorences the woman by instinct 
in the mother ; loves her by insUnct in the sister and daughter ; 
loves her by habit in the wife ; he religiously puts aside her peat- 
UariUes in foculty and po»tion, and looks on her as an imperson- 
ation of what is above him. His whole mind and str^igta enter 
into this view of his helpmate. His intellect gives and takes 
strragth from it. The heart, left to itself, is a creeping and nota 
climbing plant. It b content to wind itself round the roots of 
troes, unUke the mind, (to compare it to the top braacbes,) 
which will have nothing between itsolf and the sky. Till some- 
thing like these relations enter more into hiunan marrii^e, ire do 
not augur much for Christianity, and are unprepared to hope 
much foi pn^ress. 

Let UB t^e beed — when the hour comes to us, as it assuredly 
shall come, Hh«i we feel in our hearts a new and divine emotion 
ye^niiDg and all-embracing towards a woman,Galled these thousand 
years 'Tov&'~-to go iato the secret room of sdf-questioning, and 
resolutely bringing our ideal face to &ce with us, ask oundres 
what manner of worthiness lies in ua to make us & companion 
meet for her ; wh^ mannei; of unworthiness is in ua to be rooted 
out; what life we would entul on her and her children; whether 
it is not selfishness, either as thoughtlessness or pasuon, that is 
about to hurry one, the hem of whose garment we could kiss with 
reverence, into a new sphere, immature, unprepared. be so 
CorydoD ! make her no Amaryllis ! If the house be not swept 
and in order ; if that other house, the B^mitual one, be not also 
swept and in order, let as love oui future bride too well to solidt 
her entruice. What is it to wait? Is not the love itself sufl- 
elent for laborious days? It is said the old Persian kings 
(Cyrus's and all) drunk of no other water than that of the sacred 
rivet Choaspes, — abroad and in an enemy's country it was carried 
about with them. Be this woman's love our Choaspes. How 
many exiles have drunk of this sacreder river in innumerable re- 
mote places,' and have been Refreshed ! How many there are here 
who may bitterly say — 

*' Better fifty years of EaTope than a cycle of Bombay," 

. and who have nothing else to make this unreal, unhappy life 
endurable ? " Ilenunuati9n," as Goethe says, " is the one thing 
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needful." " Is tbere not a lore which exults in the power of self- 
abandontnent, and can glory in the privilege of suffering for what 
IB good?" BenouQce— so we do. And when that otiier time 
conies at last — for it too will come, never fear, when the brida) 
light shall fade away, and the bridal twilight deepens into a tender 
darkness — surely God will bless the renuncia^n of youth in the 
perfect Joy of manhood. 

We cannot help recording it here as our opinion that, taking 
the world all in all, those women make the best wives who move 
least in society. Reserve, by which term we would characterise 
a disinclination for public places, ^d those amusements which 
are merely antma), as balls, public dinners, &c., (for no one wilt 
contend that tliese, in the least, contribute to the social good foeling 
of a community), is both a positive and n^ative merit. The latter, 
in that it argues a sufficiency of mental employ at home, and a 
calm mind ; and the former, in the case of the spinster, that the 
man she chooses is likely to have all her heart, and that in the 
depths of her love no other imE^ shall be reSected. I)o not let 
us be understood as asserting altogether that the more women 
see of men, the more fickle they become ; and that, where there 
has been the usual amount of such experience, though possibly 
one man has the band, the heart may be involuntarily, and from 
a lively imagination, contradiction, love of discursiveness, tlie 
example of the last novo], shared in by another or others ; that is, 
such a heart as a flirt can have. It is nevertheless true to some 
extent, and so far as they go, in the history of civilisation it has 
never been denied, that the harem and the nunnery are great 
political institutions when insuring so much safety to domestic 
life. Education, more real and higher than whati* now cMomoi), 
can only effectually take the place of these barriers. Again, it may 
be argued that the very fact of a woman marrying from a nunnery 
angurs ill for the marriage. She starts from a life of restraint 
andignorance,tooneoffreedom. Other mon, probably handsomer 
and wittier than her husband, will converse with her. Affection 
was no more consulted in her union than it is in a treaty between 
nations. Here seems enough to tempt weakness astray, fiut French 
licentiousness has never been ascribed to this stat6 of things. 
Indeed, as a rule, experience is against this dictum. She ktiotes 
Ikis man first, and finding him reasonably upright and sensi- 
ble, first gives lier good-will ; and with the possession of her 
person, affection ; and wilh her first-bom, love. Hence it hap- 
pens that in the Kaot, liundicds of thousands of men and women 
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iire bt^pjr and faithfol to their dying day, — a (act in favour ii(4 
only of sednsion for tlie unmarried woman, but an irrcEistiLle 
ailment for early marriages, otlier Uiings, of course, agreeing. ' 
Bat, as we have said, it is on education «e rely Ibr the futuro 
. derelopment of the sex, and on the enlarged ideas nhich will 
Dome with time tb result in the establishnieiit of a gystem of 
education, appreciatory of the materials it is called on to mould. 
While necessarily eclectic, the primary condition of such a system 
must be intenseness, earnest Btriving, and in the most universal 
sense — religion. For tlie woman far more than man, is accessible to 
spiritual impressions. The divine idea should bo tlie be-all, and 
end-ali. " Man is not placed in the world of sense alone, but the 
essential root of his being isin God. Hurried along by sense and 
by its impulses, the consciousness of this life in God may be 
readily hidden from him, and then, however noblo may be his 
nature, he lives in strife and disunion with himself, in discord and 
unhapptness, without true dignity and enjoyment of life. But 
when the crmsciousness of the true source of his existence first 
rises upon him, and lie joyfully resigns himself to it till his being 
is steeped in the thought, then peace, and joy, and blessedness, 
flow in upon his soul."* That is a conversion indeed. There- 
after whatever is untrue is repulsive ; " the student becomes holy 
and honourable to himself above everything else ; not in respect of 
what he is, but of what he should be, and what he evermore muri 
strive to become." "The peculiar self-abasement of a man con- 
sists in this,— when hemakes himself an instrument to a temporary 
and perisliable purpose, and deigns to spend care and labour on 
something else than the imperishable and et^nal. In this view 
every one shoiM be holy ana honourable to himself." We are not, 
of course, to interpret this as sayin^^ anytliing against the earnest 
fulhlraent of daily duties, or even the employment of a mind in 
its degree of enjoyment, irrespective of mere usefulness, (practi- 
cally and immediately understood,) as in poetry, for instance, which 
is not by any means iu its course of culture a low or weak agent 
towards the spiritual developement Fichte is advocating. " And 
so does his own person ever become holier to him through the 
holiness of knowledge, and knowledge ngain holier through the 
holiness of his person. His whole life, however unimportant it 
may outwardly seem, has acquired an inward meaning, a new 
significance. Whatever may or may not flow from it, it is still a 
godhke life."f 

* Fichte's Student, by^Smith Chapman ; 1845, r> 1*3- 
t Ibid. p. 160. 
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. The time has passed away vh«n worasn's recognued and high- 
eat spliere was liarlutryi and Itei ambitioD, intrigiw ; and siooe 
triQOs irritate human nature wore tlian crimes, no less glad aie we 
the days of the Montagues, Carters, Da StaeU, and the eagliteenth 
centiuy biue afockings are over. Not only are the old vices sub- 
dued, but the old virtues develope tliemselves in a higher tray ; and 
the lady who, two hundred years ago, bore her hosbcuid ten childies, 
and defended Corfu Castle agiunst all comers, would probably bs 
now as prolific as ever, and tbe energetic president of some charity 
blesociety. We have, however, peculiar toour day, what iscalled 
the alrong-minded woman, a sort of mushroom that grew out of 
Mary Woolstaneciafl'a rebellion against her own sickly times. Bat 
the strong-minded woman will have her day in America, (fwonly 
in the social circumstances of tliat country could she, as Ovecbtuy 
would say, " be generated,") as bloomer, doctor, editor, politi- 
cian, and then doubtless, in due time, she will sink down into an 
alcoholic Mis. MacStinger— a sort of social nightmare not unknown 
aven now in the British Isles. The proceea pursued in /emajs 
education has been too much like that the Egyptians pursued with 
their mummies ; you must take out the bnuns to put in ib/t 
sweet-smelliDg odours. We have taught the feet of our pretty 
ones to wear Chinese shoes, and when we discover natural shoes 
are too largo fut them, call tlicm deformed ! There anpaais 
to be a wakeniag ui right quarters to these small facts. Thne 
is a rising appreciation for schools of de«gn and art, wher» 
something mor^ shall be effected than a tinted rose ora sketch 
finished by tha dnining master. Colleges are starting up whence 
something more sluill be taken away than dancing, a smat- 
tering of Italian, and a copy 'of Mrs. Hannah Moore's poems.. 
Ma^aret Fuller's classes, intended to introduce a noble style of. 
conversation, might be revived; not. unwanted, it is confessed, 
as a relief to prevalent inanities. Compared to these insipidities, . 
the education of our great-grandmothers, that went little btyood: 
the making of a pudding, was classic. Spiritual being must nave 
fair play ; it has been too much cramped. For instance, we 
might despair of femality in crinolines, if one did not know it 
was the soul forcing itself. Roots and branches are not expected 
to grow up healthily if buried under flagstones or tied down; they, 
will come into the upper daylight, and of course in a very sad 
grotesque way. Rear up the mind to appreciate the great in 
nature and intellect, and the frivolous will not be heard of. 
No woman, for instance, that could read and understand Bacon, 
would wear crinolines ! If Chaucer, and Milton, and Jeremy 
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l^ylor, and Addison, were in Hie iMndoir, be sure the'legion of 
three- Tolumed would be left to rot at the circulating library. Do not 
look for cosmetics on the dressing table whereon aBible is laid. We 
do not for a moment lose sight (HTtbe infinite small graces wherein a 
woman should, and does naturally delight ; we only protest against 
what are falsely taken as such. Ben Johnson truly says, *' X love 
measures in the feet, and numbers in the voice ; they are gentle- 
nesses that often draw no less than the face." The ru^ed old 
poet spoke tlie truth. But all must bo natural witli a due refer- 
ence to more important nattCTs. It must never be forgotten that 
the human soal v>iU assert itself according to the d^ree of its 
essence, and the measure of its means — by tlie distaff and the 
Greek Testament three centuries ago (w<MBen are wiser now than 
to Sinn or read Greek), or by Bloomers and rights-of-women 
larings now. But th«-e is promise enough at present to warrant 
fikith in the future. And every Englishman's heart must beat with 
pride when he thinks how many thousands of his young blooming 
countrywomen are only waiting for an education, based on religiou 
and common sense, of which we have just quoted the divinest 
of all human definitions, to become each in her sphere, however 
small and under whatever modifications, what those eminent 
women, whom we have mentioned, were in theirs. 

One word on the rights-of-women ravings noted above. It need 
not be said here ^at allusion is made to deluges of phillipical pam- 
phlets thereon. These, for the most part, emanate from bilious 
American ladies, whose notions on things in general are a confu- 
sioB of charUsm, atlieism, and intense man-hating. One dimly 
discerns in these lucubrations what prospects the husb&nds of 
those ladies can have as regards their eyes and hair. They admire 
Koomerism. Tliey write pretty audaciously on Mormonism. In 
other matters they exhibit great freedom of opinion, and a 
corresponding " freedom" of manner. One of their '* last" 
is, that Bacon wrote " Shakespeare's Plays," and a London Smith 
(horribile dictu) sees fit not to echo the belief, but appa- 
rently is so taken with it, as to pass it ofif as his own ! Your' 
ladies of the bilious school are hardly content with wearing the 
l«eeches m«taphorically. As for the husbands, though happily at 
least half of these agitators are spinsters, what can they do? 
Evidently there is nothing for them but henpicked idiotcy or 
UVem boosing. There is one depth even beyond this. These 
modest women have thetr meetings or demonstrations, and 
with quite a feminine refinement of cruelty, put some miser- 
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able liusband in tlie clmir. He must speak in tlidr Gtvour under 
tlie threat of terrors unliappily unknoffn in England. Lynch 
Ian hangs over liim. Sydney Smith was afraid of being talked 
to death by wild curates; mankiGd in Ameiica are liable every 
day to be oaten up by wild women. Mrs. Jellaby is a pattern of 
nomanly nsefuhiess compared to them. Men over the Atlantic 
nho dare to think, console tliemsel ves with a few general reflections. 
" A little learning isa dangerous thing,"and alittle corporal pnabb- 
ment, as allowed in old law, would not be at all out of the way, if 
yon were not deterred from Haynau's "method" by the fear of your 
wife writing a book against you, or turning you out of the house. 
The '^ Caudle Lectures" are sweot prose Idyls to a Lecture ■ 
on Woman, her hopes and rights, by Seraphina Sarks, M-D." 
One's instinct tells one Lucretia Borgia would have been an 
honourable loving safe companion to S. S. the M.D. Sarksand 
Strychnine strike the alarmed inind as something more than mere 
alliteration. The fact is, this lady and alt of her persuasion ha\'e 
made a great mistake. They will never further any cause, espe- 
cially the cause of women, by trying to become men- Uens will 
never crow, flap they ever so loudly. They know too much, and 
their knowledge is not exactly of the right sort. It is to be feared, 
moreover, they want certain elements we old-vorld people look on 
as necessarj'. There are " excellent things in woman ' we can- 
not afford to dispense with yet, not oven for what they offer ua 
as substitutes. We inherit, with the memory of our mothers, a 
love for domestic grace, humility, in her sex. We not only see 
that ottr wives are bodily virtuous, but what is apt to be overlook- 
ed in the hurry of the times, that they are spiritually so. We have 
a prejudice against female statesmen, doctors, lawyers, and lecturers. 
It is quite enough that they rule statesmen, make patients of doctors, 
browbeat lawyers, harangue lecturers at home. That is their way, for 
good and evil, of ruling the world. In so far all women are Jesuits — 
they have secret powers which they use or abuse as tbey will. Public 
phillipics, however, dear Seraphina, will no more advantage this 
bugbear of yours, your cause, than mending stockings at home 
will damage it. Indeed of the two, we should im^ine tlie satis- 
faction the husband would derive from a pair of well-mended 
stockings, would do mote through his gratitude for the same, than 
any amount of tea drinking and passing of shrill resolutions. 
Furthermore, there Is no fear of the right. It can take care of 
itself. There is a persistency in all right that works on silently 
and independently till it have obtained its ends. Men too n)ny 
safely be left to themselves to find out their duty as regards it. 
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A single passage in Ledyard has converted more woman-lvateTS (if 
tliere be such) than the most veUement of Sarksian orations. A 
tender nurse at a bedside has brought tears to worldly hard eyes 
that would glance at no pamphlets of Seraphina's, however blood- 
tliirsty. An Exeter Hall of the sisterlaood addressing fire thouqand 
defiant bonnets, and ton thousand indignant pattens, will never have 
the weight with any man that the knowledge of a girl gtuning 
bread for her old parents, and keeping herself pure in tlie world; 
will have. And not to any declaration of the ind^ndenoe ' of 
woiaen of the United States of America, or of any women, can, as 
we have already cemarked, be ascribed the extraordinary rererenca 
now held towards the sex. An old faded Bower placed in a 
book by hands long years cold, a lock of hair (the pathetic " only 
a woman's hair"), have kept in the heart of a man not only a 
consecrated spot for the dead, but a sacred love, for her sake, for 
all women. Since the bilious ecliool will not believe in this, we 
cannot accept it as furnishing the type of the progieB^ve woman. 

For .tho more important questions reaching the substrata of the 
social system we have not the space, nor the materiel at hand, 
necessary for their honest discussion. Such questions, however, 
are pregnant at the present moment. They are becoming, in fact, 
of very deep political importance. The most pressing seems to 
be, in what way the amelioration of the condition of governesses 
and needlewomen can be effected. As the lino of demarcation 
between male and female entployment exists now, there is every 
day a sadder prospect for the immense number 4}f young women, 
vho have no other openings in life but these. As population in- 
creases, certain classes of labour like those noted wiU become more 
abundant, an4 wages must decrease. The most conscientious eflTorts 
of individuals to give fair pay for fair labour done, and not that 
regulated by ruinous competition, will not altt^her avail. It 
is te the enterprising tendencies of the age we turn with hope 
for the solving of this and other problems. Daily there are new 
avenues for capital, daily there is the discovery of new in- 
dustrial employment. Women must have their share in them; 
in all work requiring delicate handling, they are superior to 
us. Furthermore, occupations we now monopolise, might be 
opened up for them. Miss Barbara Leigh Smith has written 
a very earnest pamphlet on this subject. Why should they 
not be watchmakers (Bennett says they would do adnura-' 
bly), accountants, manasers of washiog and sewing machines ? 
Miss Smith finds occupation in this way for a hundred thousand 
VOL, VI.— NO. I. 22 
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iromen ! A new society of female artists was founded only 
the other day. Altt^etlier there ia hope. But a Etill greater, 
because a far more attainable remedy for the slavery, poverty, 
and sia of England, is emigration. Emigration should be vi- 
gorously persisted in. We heartily wish it vere made compul- 
sory on, at any rate, the thousands of able-bodied adults of both 
sexes who crowd the workhouses. That mere law-making can do 
much, we grievously doubt. No law-making can meet the innu- 
merable fine shades and distioctions of condition and require- 
ment thnt are constantly growing and changing. Nothing short 
of miracle io human arrangements will provide alike for all 
humanity. There never was, and never will be, such a thing as 
communism. Injustice there will needs be. To make it as little as 
possible is one great aim of every man's mission. Certainly 
there has heen very little legislation for the two classes of women 
named ; there have been some tew public movements in their 
£ivour, but, with one or two exceptions, with short-lived zeal and 
questionnble prudence. And surely theirs is a desperate condi- 
tion < With both, sooner or later, it is for the most part irrenne- 
diabie dependence and poverty. Each is exposed to " the 
great crime of great cities." Yet in them, as classes, we beheld 
(perhaps for that very reason) the noblest representatives of 
their sex in purity and high-mindedness. The vigils of years ani 
nothing to one hour of stead&stness amid such evil as they are 
exposed to. There are many Jane Eyres amongst them. Good 
wives for any men, they make the best wives for poor men. No 
class, as a class, has any so good, or so many of them. For the 
FedemptioD the man brings Uie woman with the weddiiig-ring— 
from discomfort, persecution, all manner of humiliation, in the 
governess — squalid poverty, seveiest labour, evil company, in the 
needlewoman— what a heart of love, wisdom, forethought, devotion, ' 
governed by what bitter experiences ! Daughters supporting 
parents, and younger brothers and sisters striving womanfully in 
tlie great battle. Of course paraHsl instaaces are od our side aa 
signal, and more frequent. But what a struggle compared to 
a man's ! What a victory, when it is a victory, compared to n 
man's ! How many social heroisms of this sort are being silently 
enacted, while the world is absorbed in purple and tinkling 
cymbals ! 

For the rest,^ this cause must be left to the great ameliorator- 
Time. But we hold that all true aspiring women are, in fulOlt- 
iiig their own natures, directly servmg the unhappier portions 
o£ their own sex. in raising the idea of it, and in creating 
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more and more reverence for it. From Flwence Kiglitin- 
gale to Mrs. Seacole, Woman is by nature a nurse. One does not 
wonder at the poor fellows in tbe liospitals of Scutari kiseiiig tlie 
very shadows of the nurses there. We look to Rosa Bonheuf with 
her miraculous horses ; so true to nature, aye, and true too to 
something within us greater than nature, Mrs. Somerville, whose 
works are the most popular, and moreover among the most ad- 
vanced scientific manuals of the time ; high thoughtful intellects 
like Mrs. Jameson, the finest expositor of tlie most poetic side 
of middle age fanaticism. {OF the Miss Brontes we cannot 
say much here : about souls bo great, so early dead, it is well 
to be silent) For the most ezc[uisite blending of tenderness 
with intensest mental power, we look to, and to no one else of 
either sex, Mrs. Browning. She is the poet of women. Her 
" Aurora Leigh" embodies her hopes and fears, and thoughts of 
female progress. On the whole, in a crude unreal story and in 
poetry, the like of which we have not heard in our time, she is 
hopeful. It is the mission of these, and such as these, and in these 
vays, to elevate human nature. 

The poet of our age has, in " The Princess," with tlie true poet's 
vision, finely indicted what the place of woman should be in the 
world — 

" For woman is not nnderelopt nvui. 
Bat direrse : contd we raoke her es the man. 
Sweet lore were tloin : hii dearest bond U (his 
Kot like to tike, l>ut like in difference. 
Yet JB the long years wiser roust they grow ; 
The Plan be more of woman, she of roan ; 
He gain in Eweetness and in moral height. 
Nor loEs the wrestling thews that throw tbe world ; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care. 
Not lose tbe childlike in the larger mind ; 
Till at the last she let herself to man, 
LHu perfect miisic unto noble rcoTldi." 
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1. The Kingdom and Piopla cfSiam; with a Narrative of 

the Mission to that CotaOry in I85S. By Sir Johk 
BoVring, F.B.S., Hor Majes^'s Plenipotentiary iq 
China. 2 Tols. London : J. W. Parker. 

2. Vot/age du Qmle de Forbin d Siam, mvi da qudquei ditaSs 

extraits det Mimoires de FAbbe de Choisy (1685-168&). 
Paris : Hachette. 

Two-thirds of Sir John Bovring's volutaw on Siam comist 
ef wrbatm extracts and traaslattona from th« works of previous 
writers. His ovn journal* which occaptes but a very short space, 
is modestly jJaced towards the end of the second Tcltime, and 
forms the sequel to some seven hundred pages of such rollected 
materials. In his prefiice the aath« returns thanks to Bishop 
Pallegoix for his permission " to make use of the contents of his 
interesting work (published in 1854) entitled, " Description du 
Foyaume Thai, on iSiam," and, as he adds, " he has not Jailed to 
take advant^e of this permission to a considerable extent." 
Indeed, to Bishop Fall^oix, Sir John Bowring is indebted for the 
greater part of his information respecting Siam. He has iikewiso 
laively borrowed from the works of other French Jesuits, from 
Colonel Low's " Journal of tho Eastern Archipelago," and from 
the narratives of Crawford, Finlayson, and others. 

This system of compilation, whilst it detracts in some d^ree 
from tlie literary merit of his performance, at least entitles Sit 
John Bowring to the credit of frankly adopting the superior infor- 
mation of others, instead of amusing the public with crude 
opinions or uncertain facts. 

What we thus gain in information, however, we lose in interest. 
There is ao longer that spontaneity of manner which is the great 
eliarm of books of travel ; there is none of the freshness with 
which actual impressions are naturally recorded ; and, instead of 
the easy graceful flow of a personal narratiie, we have often the 
dry pedantic style of an encyclopaedia. 

We remark, throughout the work, that considerable caution 
has been exercised with regard to observations or criticisms on the 
present government of Siam, and perhaps the key to this may be 
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found in the fact, that the wigning kings read tlie public newspa- 
pers with interest and attention, and exhibit some vindictiTeness 
against those who publicly attack them. One of the first acts gf 
the king, atter Sir John Bowruig's arrival at Bangkok, was to 
call his attention to a Singapore newspaper containing some 
slightly disparaging remarks on his government, for suspicion of 
having written which the American missionaries had suffered 
some personal restr^nt Our ambassador seems to ha»e fore- 
seen liie possibility of thus offending Siamese majesty, and has 
thtrefore generally refrained from the expression of adverse opinions, 
limiting himself to mere statements, giving much prominence te 
what b favourable, and casting evil a little into the shade. This 
is politic, and perliaps not unnatural under the circumstances, 
and we are far from finding fault with any writer who confines 
himself to bets, and suppresses opinions. 

We cannot say anything in praise of our author's style, which 
is laboured and inelegant, and often sets sAise and grammar at 
defiance ; but still he has collected much interesting matter res- 
pecting Siam, and we are content to thank him for that, without 
inquiring here whether bis task might not luive been better 
peribrmed. We cannot, however, avoid inquiring wbat possible 
interest Sir John Bowring thinks that tJie public can take in such 
information as the following : — *' April 4. This morning enjoyr 
ed a bath Rt six o'dock.V These personal details ore entirely out 
of place in such a work, and, whatever he may be himself, the 
world is supremely indifferent to an author's ablutions. 

Sir John Bowrii^ gives some account of the early European 
intercourse with Siam. The Portuguese communications with that 
country date as far back as 1611 ; but those cited are of no 
interest, and are only catalogued. The eariiest detailed account 
which he has been able to find, is that of Van Schouten, in 1636. 
The Portuguese, however, had active relations with Siam long 
before the Dutch, but Uie author does not seem to be aware rf 
the narrative of Odoardo Barbosa, a Portuguese gentleman, who 
circumnavigated the world at the beginmng of the sixteenth 
centuiy. We find the account of this traveller, written in 1516, 
comprised in the treatise " ]Me navigatiene et via^gi raccotto da 
M. Gio : Bait : Kamtuio," published at Venice in 1559. Bar- 
bosa afterwards s^ed in 1619 from Lisbon, in the good ship 
" Vettoria," and again went round the globe, but died without 
being permitted to reach again his native country. 

This traveller gives a quaint and interesting account of Siam 
uid its king, "a mighty priuce, having many soldiers, both horse 
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and foot, snd many elephants." He says that in the pott of 
XenasEerini, tlie first to which he camo after leaving Pegu, " there 
are many tnercliants. Moor and Pagan, who deal in all kinds of 
merchaotlise. Tliey have ships with which they navigate towards 
Bengal and Malacca, and other parts. Within tlie kingdom is 
produced much excellent gum benjamin, which is the juice tsi 
trees. * * * To this port of Tenasserim come many ships from 
different parts, and bring there copper, quicksilver, einnaber, 
cloths of cotton and silk, dyed velvets of Mecca, saffron, wrought 
ccHal and beads, rose-water, &c., all which are highly prized in 
the country." Passing on to Qnedah, he says, " here come an 
infinite number of ships whidi traffic in all lands of metchandise. 
Here grows very good and excellent pepper, which is carried to 
Malacca, and Uience sent on to China." 

Another Portuguese gentleman, who continues the nanaUve 
of his friend Barbosa, says, " All the luid is very green and beau- 
tiful, and very ricK and prolific, with much people and many 
cities." Its ports he describes as frequented " by many fbte^ 
merchants, the greater part of whom are Chinese, because the 
trade of Slam with China is great." He says tliat the inhabi- 
tants " have the reputation of being a pru^nt and wise people," 
and that the kingdom is ruled with justice by the king, " who 
resides constantly in the city of Odia." With regard to its 
commerce he says : — "The principal articles of trade which Siam 
receives from Malacca, are slaves of both sexes in great number, 
white sandal-wood, pepper, quicksilver, cinnaber, orpiment, cloves, 
mace, nutmegs, cloth, according to the use of Siam, BtufiiB of silk 
and wool, rose-water, carpets, brocade of Cambaia, wax, camphor 
of Borneo, putchuc and galls." But even then, as he states, the 
misgovernment of the country, the excessive exactions from foreign 
merchants, and the extortions of the nobles, greatly cramped trade, 
which was considerably diminishing in consequence. The Chinese, 
however, were on a better footing tlian other merchants. _ 

So long as Barbosa relates what he had himself seen, he 
appears to be truthful and moderate ; but when he gives the 
experiences of his friends he is more apocryphal. We leave the 
reader to form hia own opinion of the following ; — 

" Going further inland towards China there is another king- 
dom of heathens, which is also tributary to the king of Siam, 
in which there is a beastly and horrible custom, according to 
what a gentleman of credit has informed me, that when there 
dies any one of their relations or friends, to honour him they 
take the dead body, whether by diKase or of other death, and 
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carrj it into the midst (^a field, where thc;f fit up three beams, 
two upright, and one across, to which they fasten a chain with 
two hooka, upon which tbey hai^ the body bo as to be able to 
roast it by a great fire underneath ; and until it be cooked there 
stand round all the children, and their relations and friends, 
weeping with all their ntight (a piu potere), and when it is roasted 
they ti&e vessds fall of wine, and each one a knife, and go on 
cutting the Q.tAi and eating it, and drinking the wine, not 
ceasing to weep eontinualljr, howerer ; and the nearest relatives 
are the first who commence eating him, and they do not leare off 
till there remain nothing but the bones, which they burn. And 
they say that they gire this burial to these their relations, 
because, being of their own blood, they cannot be buried anywhere 
more comfortaUy than in their own bodies." 

The most detailed and interesting account of ear^ European 
intercourse with the Siamese, however, is the history of the 
embassy sent to their monarch by Lonis XIV- in 1685. Of 
this singular proceeding four narratives were publislied. The first, 
by the Chevalier DeChaumont, the French ambassador, which is 
quoted by Sir John Bowring, is diy, meagre, and ansatisfactory. 
But, doubtless, our envoy, if lie were aware of the other accounts, 
preferred that of his predecessor, stupid but dignified, on tli& 
Highgate principle of not having recourse to tlie attache so long 
as he could get at the ambassador. 

The second account was by the P&re Tachard, one of the Jesuit 
priests, who accompanied the mission. It is both uninteresting 
and incorrect, being evident!/ written with the view of exciting hope» 
of proaelytism, wliicb had no- foundation but in his own over-credu- 
lous imagination. The same objections, with a. stronger chai^ of 
fiction, must be preferred ^mnet a tliird account by the Abb^ 
De Chiusy, whosa antecedents give him, as we shall see, no very 
strong assistant credentials. We greatly prefer, to all, th? 
Hit«restuig and graphic account of the young Comte De Forbin, 
an attache to the embassy, who describes naturally and pleasantly 
bis Siamese experiences, and seems very little inclined to increase 
his own importance by exf^erated statements with regaTd to the 
country in which he spent about three years. For, on the return 
eE the mission to France, he was left with the Siamese monarcb^ 
who created bim High Admiral of the kingdom, and Governor 
of Bangkok. His narrative has an evident air of frankness and 
cuidour, and gives many a passing glimpse of tlie stnte of things 
in Paris and Siam in the days of the Orand Monarque, aai 
ibrnis an iiUuesting pendant to the mission- of I85&. 
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Tlifl good people of Paris, in 1884, vera a little stiTprised, 
b«it Btilf more amused at first, by the arrival of two scantily- 
riad ambassadors from Siam, who eznted as much curiosity 
tn the streets of the gay capital, as Capbun Cook on the 
shores of the Sandwich Islands. The equally astonished 
Siamese, however, brouglit in their pockets letters which 
secured for them a welcome at court, due to the credulity 
«nd soperstitiouB zeal of the age. These letters, dictated 
by no common knowledge of human nature, were written by the 
I^ime Minister of Siam. This indiviilual was a Greek, named 
Constantins Phaulcon, but generally called simply Monsieur 
Constance. He was the son of a poor tavem-Jceeper in a little 
village ofCephalonia, who, possessed of 8(»ne talent and greater 
cunning, and urged on by a very unscrupulous ambition, had, 
dter much videsitnde, risen to the first position in Siam, and 
exercised great infiuence over the soverergn. As a foreigner, 
however, he had numerous enemies amongst the nobles, and it 
was to strengthen himself against them, and establish his posi- 
tion, that he had resolved to address himself to France, and 
quietly place her in possession of the capital. Knowing, however, 
tnat Louis XIV. would not listen to any such direct overtures, he 
resolved to address himself to the weak point of the times, stating 
tliat the Siamese monarch was desirous of embracing Christianity, 
and calling upon the court of France to foster this good disposi- 
tion, nor allow such an opportuni^ of converting a monarch and 
Iris nation at one coup to escape. The traduced king of Siam, 
unfortunately, did not understand French so well as the present 
one does English, and, consequently, thinking that he was mer^y 
sending his compliments and presents to his dear brother of France, 
he allowed the ambassadors to depart with his royal benediction. 

Conversion cannot, after all, have appeared a matter of much 
ififficulty to M. Constance, for he himself had changed Lis religion 
on several occasions with the same ease as he changed his coat. 
His mother had brought him up in the profession of the Greek 
Church, but, on being launched into the world, he had found it 
convenient to forsake this for Protestantism. Whetlter at any 
period he left this creed for — let ns say no creed at aJl — ^we can- 
not aflBnn, but think it likely he did. One thing is sure, how- 
ever, that, by the ministry of the Jesiiit mtssionaries at Siam, 
our facile friend emerged, before the period at which we make his 
acquaintance, as a Roman Catholic, to which church he now 
hinted the possibility of turning a few millions of souls at one 
masterly stroke. 
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Louis XIV,, whose greatness, according to Augusts Vacquerie, 
Uy more iu Lis imposing wig, which he never removed even in 
the presence of a. valet, than in the head it covered, was not proof 
against this tempting bait, and, counselled hy his own superficial 
religious zeal, and by liis clergy, he lesolved to send an embassy. 
to convert the king of Siam. Doubtless the influence of. 
Madame De Maintenon somewhat assisted him in forming this 
determination, and at least we know that she exhibited much 
interest in the addresses of the Siamese ambassadors. Spite of her 
quiet good sense, her imagination, coloured by the strange reflec- 
tion or her own fortune, was not unapt to take occasional flights 
beyond the regions of probability, especially where the Church lent 
its venerable aid to plume the wings. 

The gentleman chosen for the office of ambassador was the 
Chevalier De Cliaumont, a somewhat stupid but very pioua naval 
officer; but as the Comte De Forbin says, admirably fitted for 
an embassy " whose aim waa principally to convert an idolatrous 
king, and perhaps the whole of his kingdom." For the flaunt- 
ing will-o ~the-wtsp of proselytism has also flashed delusively . 
before the young Comte De Forbin, and such periods toll from 
his pen with unctuous gravity. 

Tlie Abh4 De Cboisy was named second in the affair, with the 
rank of ambassador-in-ordinary, with a special eye to his clerical 
character, and the consequent aid he might render to the Siamese 
monarch in his traqsition from Bhuddism to Rome. This gentle- 
man merits a word or two. It must be admitted that in his youth he 
had been an extremely mauvais sujet, a fact of which we are eveu : 
now forcibly reminded by occasional mundane remarks which 
escape from his clerical pen. A portion of his younger days had 
been passed in the disguise of a woman, during which period the 
future abb6 had been known to the world as the Comtesse Da 
Barres. Fate and famine had even forced the aoi-diaant countess 
to ofier her.services as an actress to the manager of the Bourdeaux 
theatre, where, for several months, she delighted the eyes of the 
stage-loving Bordelais. We are told, however, that on his 
recovery from a serious illness he abandoned his evil ways, wrote 
pious books instead of plays, and entered tlte church. Hearing of 
the intended mission, our abba's imagination fired up with some 
of the adventurous spirit of former days, and he determined to join 
the expedition. Spite of several repulses, he represented to the 
Minister De Seignelai, as he himself tells us, " that the Chevalier 
De Cliaumont might die on the way, and that the embassy 
might thus fiJl into the hands of some sailor, little versed 
VOL. VI. — so. I. 23 
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in t&at BOrt of matter ; that religion might consequently suffer ; 
that, besides, the king of Slam wishing to be converted, the 
chevalier, who was a very mediocre theologian, would only 
be able to give him supeiGcial instruction. In a word," he 
says, " I prayed him to ask for me the eoadjutorship to the 
chevalier, and the post of ambassador-in-ordinary, in case the 
king should wish to be instructed in the Christian religion." 
Bis wish was granted, as we have seen, but the abb^, perhaps, 
ei^^erated the extent of his own theological powers, he having 
been ord^ned, and " coached" through all the sacred orders in 
the rapid space of four days, by his fnmd the Bishop of 
Metellopolis inpartihus. 

The abb€, however, declared himself smitten with the crusad- 
ing fever from the first moment in which he heard of the Siamese 
pnnect. " Nothing more," he exclaims with a fervour worthy 
of Peter the Hermit, " nothing more was required to put into my 
heart the apostolic ambition of going to the end of the world to 
convert a great kingdom." But, alas 1 zeal could not procure 
the abb^ his outfit, credit there was not for him, and his relati<HiB 
pretended to be very angry with him, as he pertinently sup- 
poses, " to avoid being obliged to offer him a pistole." So, as 
many a time before, he had recourse to the usurers. But the 
truth must be told — an additional motive, beyond " apostolic 
ambition," moved the Abb6 De Choisy to go to the end of the 
world to convert the great kingdom ot Siam. His creditors, of 
the Comtesse De Barres period, had become clamorous, and made 
a short absence from the capital not only agreeable, but necessary. 
Slam might have its dStagrSmeng, but at least amongst these tlie 
pressure of small tradesmen's bills was not included, and to 
Siam therefore he would go. Doubtless visions of Japan cabinets, 
China shawls, ornaments of gold and of silver, and jewels of pure 
water floated through the abb6's mind in the pauses of his aposto- 
lic ambition, and it inay have occurred to him that the gratitude 
of a penitent monarch, and the tokens of Eastern magnificence and 
generosiw might, ere long, relieve bim from the punful necessity 
of travelling in fbteign parts. 

The young Comte De Forbin, with his reputation for braveiy 
as an officer in the French marine, arriving in Paris about this 
time, was induced to join the expedition by the advice of his relatives 
and friends, the Cardinal De Forbin-Janson, ^hop of Beauvais, 
Rontems, the first valet-de-chambre of the king, and the Comte 
De Luc. He was made major of the embassy, and was led to 
Siam partly by Ins love of enterprise, and partly in the desure to 
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^TAnce his fortunes abroad, at a time when a general peace left 
him little to do at home. 

The Comte De Luc mentioned the ex];>editioii to a Madame 
fiouillet, who happened to have two cases of coral, and who, 
desirous of disposing of them, and not content with an offer of 
600 livres from the India Company, be^ed De Forbin to take 
them with him to sell to the Siamese, and invest the proceeds in 
Indian stuffs, Chinese cabinets, Japan ware, and any curioeities 
of tlie country, 

The three persons already described, accompanied by the 
returning Siamese ambassadors, by six Jesuit piiestB, inclad^ 
ing the Father Tachard already mentioned, whom the king was 
sending, in the capacity of mathematicians, to China, by four 
missionaries, and by a nnmerous suite of young gentlemen curious 
fa) see the world, embarked at Brest in two mgates, £' Oiaeau, 
and La Maiigne ; and with many a cry of " Vivt le roi !" this 
singular embassBge set sail, on SEituTday the 3rd March 1685, "to 
convert a monarch and his entire kingdom." 

Smooth seas and favoaring gates waft them along towards the 
line, under the fiery glances of a vertical sun, and the silver sheen 
of new stars and unfamiliar constellations. They see the beauti- 
ful Southern Cross rise before them, doubtless suggesting to the 
enthusiastic missionaries visions of that cross soon to rise brightly 
before the benighted king of Siam, and, like a second Charlemagne, 
turn him to Uie bosom of the Mother Church. After three 
months of aiow, but steady progress, they reached the Cape of 
Good Hope, and had a narrow escape from shipwreck, not front 
storm, but from a sudden calm which left them drifting on shore. 
A saving breeze, however, sprang up, and after enjoying for eight 
days the hospitality of the Dutch, who, De Forbin says, purchas- 
ed the Cape from the Caffres for a very mediocre quantity of 
brandy and tobacco, tliey proceeded on their voyage. Stormy 
winds then separated the ships, and af^r great difficulty they 
found their way to Java and entered the struts, reaching Bantam 
in two months from the Cape. Here they were not allowed to 
land or take in provisions, on account of a revolt of the Javans; so 
they set soil, and in two days and shalf reached Batavia and met with 
fiiendly welcome. Here De Forbin being offered 6000 livres for the 
two coses of coral belonging to Madame Rouillet, decided to "sell 
and repent," thinking tlie price a fair gain upon the offer of 500 
livres from the India Company. Sailing hence they very peaceably 
(fort paisiblemenij continued their voy^e, and cast anchor at the 
bar of Siom in the ioouth of the " Meinam or Mother of 
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Waters," oa the 23rd of September, Kbout biz inonthB after 
leaving the harbour of Brest. 

The Comte De Foibin, accompaBied by M. Le Vacher, one of 
the missiooaties from Sianii who bad led the -tunbassadors to 
Paris, and dov retunied to the seat of his labours, immediatelj 
landed to report the arriral of the French envoy. On nearing 
the shore he saw three or four ainall cane huts covered with palm 
leaves, where, Le Vacher iufonned him, resided the Governor of 
the bar. De Forbin thus describes bis first experiences in ^atn : — 

" Leaving' onr boat, we found, in one of these houses, three or 
four men seated on the gronnd on their haunches, ruminating 
like bulls, without shoes, without stockings, without hat, and not 
having on all their bodies more than a piece of cloth irith which 
thej covered their nakedness. The rest of the house was as bare 
as themselves. I saw there neither chairs nor vay other furni< 
ture. I asked, on entering, where the Giovernor was. One of the 
troop answered, ' I am he.' This first glimpse demolished a good 
many of the ideas I had formed, to myself, of Siom ; but fe^ng 
very hungry I oaked for something to eat : this worthy Governor 
presented me some rice ; I asked bim whether ho had not some- 
thing else to give me : he ansvrered me, ' Ami«/,' which means 
no. Thus we were regaled on lauding." 

Poor Comte De Forbin ! already were his illusions b^inning 
to be dispelled. Was this the kingdom of his golden dreams ? — 
this the mighty realm nliich he and the envoys of la teUe France 
had been laboriously seeking, lor six months, through sun and 
storm, and perilB of waters, with intent to convert ? Cane huts 
for gorgeous palaces, naked governors for jewelled dignitaries, and 
plain lice for spicy banquets, had not entered into his calcula- 
tions, nor tliat impression, with which he entered and left Siam, 
of " misery evorywhere displayed to that degree that it strikes 
the eye (qu'elle aauie aux yeux) and that it is impossible to avoid 
seeing it." 

But tlie two emissaries proceeded up the Moinam, seeing 
neither house nor village, except a few miserable huts like those 
at the bar, and, through a heavy pelting run which came on, 
they arrived about ten o'clock at night at Bangkok, not then, as 
now, the capital. De Forbin says that the Governor of this 
place was a Turk by birth, and a little better lodged than he of 
the bar. Here they had a bad enough supper & ia Turqtte, with 
only sherbet (sorhec) to diink. The next morning Le Vacher 
took a native canoe and went on to Siam, as the capital was then 
eiToneously called, whilst De Foibiu returned to the friends 
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impatiently awaiting for news in tLe ships. Before starting, }ie 
asked the Governor whether he could not purchase fruit and 
vegetables for his companions, bat was answered hj the invaria- 
ble " amay," no, which word seems to hare exasperated our young 
Frenchman, for on reaching the ship and being hailed with the 
question whether he had brought with him anything for the 
refreshment of tlie crew, he answered " Amay I I bring back 
nothing but musquito bites, which have persecuted us all the way." 

For five or six days they lay disconsolately enough at anchor 
without seeing a bouI ; but then there arrived some of the Jesuit 
missionary establishment of Siatn, with compliments from the 
king, and his miniater, M. Constance, and shortly after they 
received abundant supplies of fowls, ducks, and all kinds of 
Indian fruits, but very few vegetables. Fifteen days more elapsed 
before tlie court of Siam were ready to receive the ambassadors. 
Barges were then sent to convey them to the capital, as the ships 
could not cross the bar. Cane bouses were erected at certain dis- 
tances for their reception, lined with thick painted cloth, and 
being moveable, they were earned along, so that those which 
served for dining in one day, again came into use for the same 
purpose the next, and the snme with the sleeping-rooms. Wlien 
they arrived near the capital they found a cane house which was 
no longer moveable, and in which the ambassadors were lodged 
until the day of audience, and where they were visited by all the 
great mandarins and, incognito, by M. Constance himself. And 
lere let ns translate a passage from De Forbin's narrative : — 

" I cannot help again correcting an error of our tale-makers. 
They speak at every turn of a pretended city of Siam, which 
they call the capital of the kingdom, which they say is scarcbly 
smaller than Paris, and which tDey embellish as it pleases them. 
It is Tery certain, however, that this city has never existed 
except in their own imaginations ; that the kingdom of Siam 
has no other capital than Odia or Jondia, and that it is scarcely 
comparable in size to towns of the fourth or fifth order in 
France." 

There were the usual long and perplexing ai^uments regarding 
the ceremony of reception, and the manner of presenting the 
French monarch'sletter, DeChaumont wishing to deliver it from his 
own hands into those of the king, and the ministers being shocked 
at the idea of such a violation of national usages ; for, as the Count 
says of the kings of Siam : " They make their principal grandeur 
and the mark of their sovereign power to consist in being always 
' raised high above those who appear before them, and it b for this 
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reason that they never give audience to atnbaasadors, »cept from 
nn elevated ninilon opening into the hall in mhicli tlie; receive." 
After mucli discussion it was settled that, on the day of audience, 
"the king's letter should be placed in a golden cup, which sliuuld 
bo carried by a handle of the same metal, of about three feet and 
a half in length, iUed underneath, and by the aid of which the 
ambassador could raise it to the king's window." 

De Forbin remarks the enormous number of canoes on the 
river, rendered necessary, he says, by the long inundations which 
annually submei^ the country. He says that the largest were 
not more than four oi five feet broad, but very long, often having 
eighty rowers, and some even so many as one hundred and 
twenty, who kept time, with marvellous accuracy, to the voice of 
a conductor. Many of tliese barges were carved in imitation of 
dragonfi and marine monsters, and tliose of the king entirely gilded ; 
all which account applies exactly to the present day. 

On the day of audience a magnilicent train of tliese carved and 
^ded canoes, filled with mandarins, came to escort tlie ambas- 
sadors. Tlie French king's letter was phiced in a ba^e on an 
elevated throne by itself, and in orderly procession they proceeded 
up the river to the landing-place^ the banks being lined by an im- 
mense multitude, who prostrated themselves in the dust as the 
letter passed. On landing, the Chevalier De Ghanmont, the Abb£ 
Pe Cboisy, and the Bishop of Metellopolis were carried, in palan- 
quins lined with crimson velvet and gold, to the palace, passing 
through two rows of elephants, amongst which, though with a 
space of separation between them, they perceived the venerated 
whito animals. Passing into a second court they saw " five or 
six hundred men seated on the ground, like those at the bar, 
having their arms painted in blue bands — these are the execu- 
tioners, and at tlie same time, the guards of the kings of Siam." 

Arrived at the hall of audience, the ambassador seated himself 
in an arm chnir, with the Abb6 De Choisy on a stool at his right, 
and the Bishop at his left, on a small carpet placed there for the 
purpose, " and cleaner than the large carpet with which the floor 
was covered." All the suite, amongst whom the Comte De For- 
bin, were seated cross-legged on the floor immediately behind, 
with a strict injunction not to let their feet be seen, " mere being 
DO want of respect in Siam greater than to show them." On the 
left were the great mandarins, whose full dress, on this solemn 
occasion, consisted of a cloth reaching from the waist half way 
down the thigh, a kind of shirt of thin muslin, and a pyramidal 
Ixttket, a foot in height, on the Lead 'Wlien all was ready, a large 
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drum was struck a single Mow, nnd iminediately all tlie manda- 
rins threw tliemselves on the ground and remained prostrate, rest- 
ing on their "kmfs and elliows, mucli to the amiiaement of 
the young Frenchman, at seeing them " avec leurs paniers dans 
le ad Tun dt Vat^re." Hie drum again beat a few single 
strokes at short intervals, and at the sixth the king appeared 
at a window looking into tkeliall. We must now let De Forbia 
describe : — 

" He had on his head a pointed h&t, such as the kings of 
France formerly wore, but whose brim was scu^cely mora than 
an inch wide ; this hat was fostened under the chin ay a silken 
cord. He wore a Persian costume of a stufT, colour of flame and 
gold. Bound his waist was a rich scarf, through which was 
passed a poinard, and he had a great number of valuable rings 
on his fingers. This prince was about fifty years of age, very 
thin, short, without beard, having on the left side of the chin a 
large wart, whence issued two long bristles like horsehair. 
M. De Ghaumont, after having saluted him with a profound bow, 

Sronounced his harangue, seated, and with the head covered. 
[. Constance acted as interpreter, after which the ambassador, 
having approached the window, presented the letter to this worthy 
king, who, in order to take it, was obliged to stoop a good deal, ana 
to stretch half, his body out of his window, either because the 
ambassador did it on purpose, or that the handle was not found 
long enough. His Siamese majesty put several questions to the 
ambassador. He asked after the he^th of the king and royal 
family, and enquired abont several things touching tue kingikim 
of France. Then the big drum beat, the king closed his window, 
and the mandarins rose to their feet." 

The details of this interview dJSer little from those at the pro- 
sentation of Sir John Bowring, nearly two hundred years later. 
Indeed, the proceedings of the first were made the basis, to a 
very considerable extent, of the last embassy. The descrip- 
tioQ which De Forbin gives of Jondia is not very enticing. He 
proceeds : — 

" The audience ended, the assembly retired ; and the am- 
bassador was conducted to the house prepared for him. It was 
of brick, small, and badly built, but the best, however, that there 
was in the town ; for one must not expect to find, in the kingdom of 
Siam, palaces corresponding in maguifience with our own. That 
Df the king is very large, but badlj built, without proportion and 
without taste, all the rest of the city, which is extremely dirty, 
has only houses of wood or of canes, except one single street of 
about two hundred houses, small, built of brick, and of one sttiry. 
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These are inhabited bj Moors and Chinese. As for the pagodas 
or idol temples, tbej are built of brick, and resemble pomewhat 
our churches. The houses of the talapoins, vho are the monks of 
the country, are only of vood like the rest." 

M. Constance, however, gave them as magnificent an idea of. 
the country as he possibly could, in order to make the French 
monarch consider it worth his while to send French troops, with 
which he hoped, perhaps, as the Abb4 De Choisy afterwards 
aaidt " to make himself king at the de.-ith of his master." Sut 
as for the conversion, alas ! tliat made no progress. The Cheva- 
lier De Chaumont pressed the matter on M. Constance, who, 
serving as interpreter, allowed the Siamese monarch to under- 
stand just so much as suited his own purpose, and " be sustained 
the Christian religion only because it could sustain him." With 
their apostolic ambition considerably abated, therefore, and with 
dispelled illusions, the embassy returned to France. The worthy 
abb^ may have sighed over the ruin of his Utopian dreams, but 
he wrote his account in very good spirits, and part of the secret 
cause is revealed by De Chaumont, in stating that the king of 
Siam bad presented his intended instructor with Chinese vases, 
articles of silver, fine porcelain, Japan ware, and Indian curiosities, 
to the value of some eight hundred pistoles. 

The Comte De Focbin was, however, left in the country, and 
created High Admiral and Governor of Bangkok. After the de- 
parture of the ambassador and his suite, he went to Luovo, the usual 
country residence of the king, and, for the first time, was admit- 
ted into the palace. Notwithstanding the honours laid so thickly 
on him, he was in no way consoled tor his exile from la beUe 
France, and his experiences in the palace did not diminish his 
regret. Let him relate in his own words what he saw : " All 
the mandarins were seated in a circle upon mats made of young 
osiers. A single lamp lighted the whole court, and when a 
mandarin wished to read or write something, he drew from his 
pocket a candle end of yellow was ; he lighted it at this lamp and 
stuck it on a piece of wood, which, turning irom side to side 
upon a pivot, served them for a candlestick." At the sight of such 
a court circle, and tlie wretched appearance of the mandarins, 
poor De Forbin was not a little cast down (interdit), but there 
was nothing for it but to make the best of things. On his 
appointment to his high ofQces the king gave him a small house, 
with thirty-six slaves and two elephants. The cost of providing 
for his entire household was only five sous per diem, " so sober 
are the men, and so cheap provisions in tnat country." His 
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boUH nas ?erj poorly furubhed, but they added " twehs tilrer 
plates, two Urge cups of the sama metal, all very tliin , four dozens 
of cotton napkins, and two yellow wax candles daily." Tbis was 
the entire establishment of the High Admiral, General oftha 
King's Armies, and Governor of Bangkok. The ceremony of his 
appointment to these offices he describes as fullows : — 

" The mandarins having come for me at mj house, conducted me 
KS &r as the precincts of the palace. When we were at a hundred 
' paces ttota the window where the king was, I prostrated myself 
to the earth, and all the great mandarins did the same. Ws 
ccawledupon oar knees and elbows about fifty paces, two masters 
of ceremonies crawling in front in the same postore. At a cer- 
tain distance from the place from which we had started, we oU 
made a second reverence, which consists in rising on the knees 
and striking the forehead on the ground, with the bands joined 
over the head. All this passes in complete silence. At last we 
prostrated ourselves a tnird time wnen we were arrived below 
the king's window. That prince then sent me some betel-nut, 
pronouncing two words which signify, I take you into my 
service." 

The giving of betel was a great mark of honour, and on one 
occasion, when De Forbin had gone out of his way to visit a very 
aged talapoin, celebrated for his virtues, that worthy put betel 
into his mouth, and, after having chewed it for a while, he took 
it out and presented it to the young Frenchman to chew in his 
turn, which, " not being sufficiently used to the dirtiness of the 
Siamese," he declined, and ceded to one of the mandarins, who 
received the unsavoury morsel with much respect and gusto, as a 
favour only due to a prince. 

Here are some of the penalties inflicted by the law or the 
king's anger, at that time in Siam : — 

" The ordinary punishments are to slit the mouth to the ears 
for those who do not speak enough, and to sew it up for those 
who speak too much. For light enough faults they cut off the 
thighs of a man, they bnm his arms with a red-hot iron, they 
give him blows on the head with a sabre, they pull out his teeth. 
One can scarcely hare done anything to be only condemned to the 
bastinado, to carry the cangue on the neck, or to be exposed bare- 
headed to the burning sun. As to having splinters of cane run 
under the nails, which they push up to the roots, to have the feet 
put in irons, and many other simikr tortures, there is scarcely 
any one to whom that does not happen at least sometimes in his 
life." 
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One curious ceremony vitnuMd by the Cotnte De Forbin, kkA 
which exists at the present day, we must allow him to deacriM 
bsfoifl we leave him. The kingdom of Siam is visited by 
annual and most beneficial iouMations, as De Fotbtn slates^ 
from the meltuag of the snows on the T^tarian Uonntains. " It 
is in this season, and when they begin to see that the waters arc 
notably dimiuiahed, that the king goes to pwform the ceremony 
of which we speak. Be appears on a great throne, all shining 
with gold, placed in the miost of a superb bane. In this state, ' 
and followed by a crowd of mandarins, small and great, as- 
sembled from all the provinces, all in magnificent galleys, and 
accompanied by an infinite number of other boats, he soea to a 
cwtain part of the river to give a stroke with a sabre to the 
waters, and command thedt to retire." It is amusing to find the 
Siamose monarch, in the exaltation of barbarous despotism, habi- 
tually doing that which has made Canute famous and ridiculoua, 
but the despot at least has the prudence to wait for the turn 
of the tide, and does not risk the rebuke of the rising waves to 
the Saxon monarch. 

Here we leave De Forbin and the singular embassy of I6S5, 
which, as we stated, ended in complete fzulure. The proceeding 
altc^ether was in strict accordance with the spirit of the times: 
There then seemed nothing strange in the idea of conversion by 
Ambassador Extraordinary, who should divide his time between 
questions of etiquette and articles of &ith, making the former, 
however, the main consideration. Religious opinions held then 
nearly the same position as political ones in a later day, and both 
were changed witn equal facility. With the example of their owa 
Henry IV. before them, there seemed no absurdity in expectiBg 
the king of Siam thus to accept a new creed, and as fot the 
religion of the people, Louis XIV. was too great a mcoardi t4 
conceiTe the possibiuty of th^r hesitation to follow in the steps 
of their sovereign. Beudes, there was the eloqnent, but bigoted 
Bostnet beude bim, to suggest violoit remedies under such 
circumstances. 

But no such Utopian ideas prompted the mission of 1855. 
No hopes of proselytism swayed the minds of Her Majesty's 
ministers, and no such apostolic ambition lured on Sir John 
Bowriiig. Much more sublunary and material than a treaty of 
conscience fras here the object, and consequently the more 
modest treaty of commerce, with its subsequent probabilities of 
civilisation and moral advancement, unstipulated by articles or 
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coDTWtionB, but not unfotgoften by men of thought, was success- 
fully oonipleted. 

One hundred and serenty yean after the French ahipt 
L'Oiteau and La Maligne, with the ambassadois of the Oratui 
MonarqtK, anchored off the bar of the Mfflnam, the RattUr 
and Qreoiaa steamed up to the same spot with the envoy of 
Queen Victoria. Two days after, an ornamented vase of gold 
was brought on board to Sii John BowriDg by three high oi^rs 
of the Siamese sovereign, one of whom spoke English, containing 
a letter written by the king's own hand, of which a facsimile it 
given, showing penmanship decidedly above the average powers of 
£Bgli^ gentlemen. The following is a literal copy : — 
" Rajmondem House, Grand Palace, 

" Bangkok, 27th March 1855. 

" Mt Gbaciocs Fbiknd, — It give me to-day most rejojful 
jdeasnre to leani your excellency's arrival here as certiunedlj 
as jour ezcelleac^ remained now on board the steamer Rattler, 
which accompamed with a brig of war. I cannot hesitate to 
send my gluUiil cordil more than an hour. I beg to send mj 
private minister, Mr. Nai Kham Nai Suong, and Mr. Nai 
Shoo, with some Siamese &uits, for showing of my first respect 
and expressing of my greatest joy, that I will have now personal 
entertainment with your excellency in both publicly and privily, 
ds well as very intimate friend during your Excellency's 
staying here, when our ofGcers of state have communicated 
with your Excellency accordingto Siamese custom. 

" Please enter to ' Packnam' aa soon as I have ordered the high 
supreme officer of the apartment of foreign a^rs to get down 
to-day to ' Packnam,' where your excellency will meet at the 
hAll newly built for your Excellency's recaptanoe. 

" After consultation with the high officer thereon, your Excel- 
lency will be leaded or called to this city with as much respect as 
your Excellency is my friend. Please allow our respects according 
to Siamese manners. Your Excellency's residence here was 
alreadily prepared^ We are longly already for acceptance of your 
Excelleni^. 

" I remain, your Excellency's faithful friend, 

" S. P. P. M. MONGKUT, 

"The King of Siam. 
"P. S. — Ihavejustretumedfromoldcity Ayadia, of Sfem, 15 
days ago, with the beautiful she Elephant which youf Excellency 
will witness here on your Excellency's arrival. 

*' S. P. P. M. MoNQKOT, the King. 
" To His Excellency Sir John Bowkino, 

" Bight Dr. of Laws, &c. &c. &c." 
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Tbiiia not quitflftntTerftgetpocimenof thelettars of thakinf 
to hi a " fftvouring friend" Sir J. Bowring. Some of them vn 
•abseribcd " Primut vei M(^ Rex SiautetutHm." 

Tha second king, for in Siam the crown is divided between biio 
persona, is still better acquainted witli the English language, and 
writee as good a letter as any Englishman, whether as regards 
caUgraphjr, composition, or spelling. The following is a cop; of 
bis letter of welcome to our ambassador, verbatim et lileradm : — 

•* To Hia Eicellenc; Sir JoHS Bowkino, 

" GoTemor of Hongking, Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the Empire of China, &«., Ac. 
. " Sir, — It giTes me groat pleasure to hear of your excellency's 
arriral in Siam aa the representative of your Most Grscioua 
SoTereign Queen Victoria. It will afford me great pleaonre-to 
meet and welcome you personally to Siam- In the mean time, 
I beg your acceptance of a few Siamese fruits, bread, cake, &c, 
Witt the assurance of my high respect, 

" 1 remain, Sir, yours faithfully, 

" S. Pin Klau Chau tu hda, 
" Second King of Siam, &c. 
" Palace of Second King, April 4tb, 1855." 

Had Sir John Bowring arrived in Siam witltout any previous 
knowledge of the kings, he must have been not a little astonished 
to receive, from Siamese barbarians, letters like these, in penman- 
ship superior to that of most Englishmen, and in spelling infinite- 
ly beyond that of tha candidates at a civil service examination io 
England, where aspirants, with perverse ingenuity, discover seven 
erroneous modes of spelling " grievances," and fourteen equally 
incorrect ways of representing the *' Mediterranean." 

No naked Governor of the Bar, with his suite ^ually " vStue 
€omme H plait a Dieu," now receives tht ambassador, and no 
moveable cane huts accompany his progress up the Meinam, but 
after many a present of fruit and other refreshments, af^er 
many a visit from the dignitaries of the kingdom, and after 
receiving several letters from the kings, enclosed in embossed 
golden boxes, and cups often glittering with jewels, the Ratlkr gets 
up lier steam and gallantly conveys the party to Packnam, past 
pretty pagodas, and forts vreit armed and manned by soldiers in 
Sepoy uniforms, who greet them, as they pass, with saluteB of 
twenty~one guns. 

On landing to meet the Prime Minister or Phra Kalithom, they 
were met by a general dressed in an old English Court dress. 
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and by a hoAj at troops, who presented amis ks they }wssedi A 
parit of Artillery, extremdy well Berred, returned the Rat^er't 
salute, and their ears were delighted by a grotesque looking band 
playing fifes, drums, and a fiddle, nhich evidently, not even in 
Siam, could claim the aristocratic desiguation of violin. 

The Phra Ealahom is a notable man, and ve shall here-' 
after hear more of him. His dress is described as a lone 

§ olden jacket, with a belt of flexible gold richly ornamented wit£ 
iamoDdg." A rude magnificence is everywhere apparent, and 
a great abundance of the precious metals, — the betel cases, cigac 
boxes, and spittoons even being of gold. 

In the carved and gilded barges described by De Forbin, our 
ambassador was conveyed to Bangkok, the capital, the ancient 
Joudia having {alien away from that distinctioo. His boat had a 
carpeted divan, with curtains of scariet and gold, and was carved 
in the likeness of a fish, with eyes painted, on the Chmaman's 
principle, " No have e)'es, how can see !" The barge was rowed 
by forty men dressed " in scarlet, faced with green and white, 
with a curious helmet-like cape (cap ?), having two tails pendent 
over the shoulders." Two men steered with oars, and excited the 
rowers to exert themselves, who all kept time to a song whose 
burden was, " Row, row, I smell the rice," i. e., their dinner. 
Sir J. Bowting describes the Meinam as follows : — 

" The appearance of the river is beautiful, crowded with the 
richest vegetation to the water's edge. Now and then abamboo hut 
is seen amidst the foliage, whose varieties of bright and beautiful 
green no art could copy. Fruits and flowers hang by tboasands on 
the branches. We observed that even the wild animals were 
scarcely scared by our approach. Fishes glided over the mud 
banks, and birds either sat looking at us as we passed, or winged 
theirway around and aboveus. The almost naked people satand 
looked at us as we glided by; and their habitations were generally 
marked out by a small creek, with a rude boat and one or more 
pariah dogs. As we approached Bangkok floating houses became 
more and more numerous. They are raised on piles of bamboos 
and moored to the shores : they are shops and bazaars as well as 
thedwellingsof the inhabitants. In frontofaomeof the superior 
edifices we observed a great number of ladies waiting to see the 
. procession, among whom the wives of the Phra Klang (minister 
of foreip;n affairs) were pointed out to us. Many of the priests 
(talapoius) sat upon the rafts and wharves before their temples." 

The first and semi-official interview with the king took place 
by moonlight in one of the courts of the palace, but Uie great 
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public attdwnce was conduotod >n a ityle of barlnric magoi- 
icanea surpassing eve« tk« draams of tlw eDthusiastic Abb6 D« 
ChoUy- In state barges, curtaiBed with warlet and gold. Sir 
John Bowriiig and his auita were cmducted to the landins-placa,' 
and thence the esvioy was carried to th« pidace in a gilded chair, 
with a scarlet umbrella held over him, " through an unbroken lino 
of soldier; dressed in a great Tarie^ of costumes, and bearing 
Qverjr species of weapon (many singularly grotesque and rude), 
spears, shields, swoids, bucklers, battle axes, bows, quivers m 
eveiT form, and uniforms of every colour and shape, fantastical, 
ikrcical, fierce, amusing ; the rudest forms of ancient warfaro 
mingled with sepoy-dresaed regulars, ancient European Court 
costumes amidst the light and golden garrarats, and sometimea 
the nakedness above the waist of nobles of the highest distinction.". 
They moved on through rows of ^ei^ants, and cf^arisoned praka, 
past bands of fifes, drums, and tom-toms, and were conducted to 
a building where they had to wait for the king's summons. Here 
they found coffee and cigars. Vessels of gold and silver contain-- 
ing pure water covered the table, and there were on the gnnndi 
as uBud, spittoons of silver inlaid with gold, and measuring about 
fourteen inches in diametar. 

On arriving at the grand hall of audience all the native nobles 
threw themselves on their knees, and crawled in by two sides of a 
screen. A great discussion had taken place, and was here slight^ 
\j renewed, as to whether the English party should be allowed to 
wear their swords in the presence of Siamese royalty, which point 
Sir J. Bowring says that he was " so fortunate as to carry." We 
extract parts of his occonnt of the receptitw : — 

" On entering the hall we found it crowded with nobles, all 
prostrate, and with their faces bent to the ground. I walked 
forward through the centre of the hall to a cushion provided for 
me, in a line with the very highest nobles not of royaJ blood ; the 
prime minister and his brother were close to me on my right 
hand. The king came in and seated himself on an elevated and 
gorgeous throne, like the curtained box of a theatre. He was 
clad in golden garments, his crown at his side ; but he wore on 
his head a cap decorated with large diamonds, and enormous 
diamond rings were on his fingers. At my left, nearer the throne, 
were the king's brothers and his sons ; at the right, the princes 
of the blood, the Somdetches, and the higher nobles. The nobi- 
lity crowded the hall, all on their knees ; and on the entrance of 
the king, his throne being raised about ten feet &«m the floor, 
they all bent their foreheads to the ground, and we sat down as 
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gracefully &s w« could, while the prostntiooa were reputed ftgsio 
AOd agwn. Very agreeable masic eoAtinued to bs plftyed ; it 
nnk into siloaoet and I addressed the king in m speech, vhir^ I 
read, thankis^ Hia Majesty for ths cordial welcome. * * * 
This waa rat into Siamese and read al««d by t^ jaime minis- 
ter's brouier. Tbo king made, rather a 1odj[ speedi, Thicb 
was aa acoouat of various embassies to Siam. He said^ it 
was only of late years that they had become acquainted vitk 
the greatness of Englaad, and the value of the alliance. * « « 
The\ing introdnced me then to his eldest brother, to his son, 
and to various princes of the blood royal, who ' lifted up' their 
heads as he mentioned their names. They were clad m light 
garments of flowered gold-embossed lace, or tulle, for the moiA 
part exceedingly splendid ; bnt the nobles at the lower ends, ' 
-and the more distant parts of the hall, were naked to their waists, 
w«afii^ only ornamented garments ronnd the lower parts of tbeif 
bodies. Toe legs and feot of all, withont exception, were bare. 
Ik the distance, on the two sides of the throne, were a great 
number of pages. On the pillars of the faali were pictures of the 
Pope, and the Queens of En^juid and Portugal on the same pillar, 
and of the Chinese Emperor, Taon Kwang, on the opposite side ; 
several lithographs of the Great Exhibition of 1851 ; a collection 
of national flags painted by a boy at Whampoa ; and some other 
{lortraits of persons whom I could not distinguish. The reception 
must have lasted half an hour, when the king withdrew, and a 
golden curtain was let down before the throne on which he had been 
seated. The nobles rose, and we were greeted by snch of them as 
we personally knew. There was again a chorus of music, and in 
which inntmierable drums took part ; and I received a messagB 
from the king that he wished to see me quite alone." 

Th6 author was afterwards token to see the white elephant, 
which liad just been brought with great pomp to the capital. It 
waa of a l^ht mahogany colour, with the ere of an albino. It 
had numerous attendants, was richly caparisoned with cloth of 
gold and ornaments, and occupied a huge apartment, in which 
was placed a golden chair for the king. The great reverenco in 
which white elephants are held by tlte Siamese, originates io the 
idea that the animal is the incarnation of soiae futare Buddha, 
tatd consequently that he will bless the nation that possesses and 
takes care of him. When me of this colour is captured, a high 
d^nitary is sent to escort him to the capital, and m the present 
instance both the kings went in person to honour the illustrious 
captive. They ue treated with a respect not accorded to any but 
u^embers of the rojal family, and are oflea fed from vessels of 
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gold. Almost bII the wan in which Siun has been engaged up 
to the most diataDt timoe, hare been in some way conoected with 
these animals; and conadering the immense amount of blood 
spilt, and treasure wasted on their account, we can no longer 
wonder that the Siamese monarch estimated the most vaJaable 
present made to our Queen, to be a few hairs frran the white 
elephant's tail. The king, as an especial favour, sent for Sir J. 
Bowring's ediflcation and inspection the bristles of the last 
defunct animal, which were fastened into a golden handle similar 
to those used hy ladies for their bouquets. 

The citj of Banglfok is now becoming a place of vei^ great 
importance. Its position is fine, and the approach to it is both 
picturesque and interesting, presenting to the European traveller 
a striking scene of oriental life and vegetation. The city lies on 
tJie banks of the Meinam, along which it extends for several miles. 
Its population is about 400,000, of which more than half is 
Chinese, who add not a little to the motion and industry of the 
place. From its proximity to the river, and the numerous canals 
which everywhere intersect it, a boat is a necessary part of every 
establishment, and forms the principal means of locomotion. As 
in some of the Chinese rivers, a lai^e part of the inhabitants live 
entirely on the water. Floadng houses are consequently nume- 
rous, and myriads of canoes of every description are eternally in 
motion around it. 

The climate of Siam is salubrious and favourable to longevity, 
it being no uncommon thing to meet with persons who have lived 
upward^ of a century. Of few tropical countries can this be said. 
Ijie avenge temperature of eight years has been 81° 14, the 
highest mean being in the month of April, when the rata has 
been 84° 24. Fever is rare, and generally of a mild intermittent 
character. Hepatitis is uncommon, and phthisis almost unknown. 
Polygamy is universally practised, and marriage is permitted 
beyond the first degree of affinity. No religious ceremony is 
performed, and divorce is easily obtained on application from the 
woman. In such cases, if there be only one child, it belongs to 
the mother, the second to the father, ana so on alternately. If* 
wife contract debts in her husband's name, she may ba sold to 
pay them. 

The king has six hundred wives, who occupy the inner part of 
the palace, and have two thousand four hundred women to attend 
on them, the whole forming a shrill domestic colony of three 
thousand within the toyal precincts. In the private audience with 
the king. Sir J. Bowring asked how many children he had ; he 
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aDsvered, " Eleven sia«e I ^3B.king, and twelve before — plenty 
of royalty." 

A baibarous custom is in foice vitU regard to cliild-birtli. Im- 
mediately after tlis child is bom tlio mother is placed near a large 
fire, to wiiose burning heat she is often exposed for neeka. It is 
not strange that many die under the infliction. In a narrative, 
vritten by the present king, " Of the most lamentable illness and 
death of her young amiable Majesty the Queen Somanaos 
Waddhanawaddy Wattee, the lawful royal consort of His Most 
Excellent Gracious Majesty Somdetch Phra Faramendi Malia 
Mongkut the King of Siam, and reigning upon the present 
times," we have a singular account of the state of medical science 
in Siam. She died in child-birth, and the king vacillated, during 
the illness, between the fire, horofeopathy, allopathy, native 
doctors, missionary medical men, and Siamese quacks, giving a 
short trial to each, tlie end of which was, that " this orphant 
(oyal girl," daughter of a " prosperious pmce," died. Tlie 
account, which really evinces feeling, is a most extraordinary 
dociunent. Sat to show the extent of enlightenment which the 
Siamese hare attained in medical poctice, we give the following 
pnscription for what they term " morbific fever" ;— 

" One portion of rhinoceros horn, one of elephant's tuak, one of 
tiger's, and the same of crocodile's teeth ; one of bear's tooth ; 
one portion composed of three parts boned of vulture, raven, and 
goose ; one portion of bison and another of stag's horn ; one portion 
of sandal. These ingredients to be mixed together on a stone with 
pore water; one haUofthe mixture to be swallowed, the rest to 
be rubbed into the body ; after which the morbific fever will 
depart." 

Woe to the unfortiinato patjent who, as Moli^re says, " ii'a 
JKStement de la force que pour porter so»ma2 !" Fortunately, how- 
ever, tlra compact with Siamese doctors is, " no cure, no p^y." 

Although tlie position of women is better than in many 
oriental countries, inasmuch as they are allowed freely to move 
about the streets, yet the system of absolutism extends to the 
domestic circle, and a wife crawls into the presence of her hus- 
band on her knee« and elbows, and keeps lier head and eyes bent 
to the ground till he deigns to address her, remaining, however, 
still in tliia grovelling position all the time she is before him. 
But this degrading servility is universally practised in Siam 
— the iaferior crou<jiiiig in the du6t before his superior, and all 
before the king. Wlien a nobleman's servant sera him, even at a 
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diistance, lie crouclies and cre^ along, bent double, till he 
arrives closer to him, when be lavs himself on the ground, and 
in that prostrate attitude awaits bis master's will and pleasure. 
The modes of address are in the same spirit. To a prince they 
say, " Lord, benefactor, at whose feet I am ;" and to the king, 
" mighty and august lord ! divine mercy! I, a dust-grain of your 
sacred feet ;" and they style bim " tbe divine personi^e," 
" the master of life," '* sovereign of the eartb," &c. At tbe 
king's entrance to an assembly of nobles, tbe whole, as we have 
seen, throw themselves on the ground and remain prostrate 
on tlicir knees and elbows till he retires. When requiring to 
move in his presence, they drag themselves along on their hands 
and knees. What revelations of tbe past history of a nation we 
have in such a custom ! We are not surprised, in a country where 
there are these extremes of despotism and degradation, to find 
that the mode of designating a governor is not by saying that be 
rules, but that he eats a city, which no doubt be does with con- 
siderable appetito and gusto. 

A large part of the population of Siam is in a state of slavery, 
and indeed from a certain condition of feudal serfdom none are 
exempt, all being obliged to devote one-third of every year to the 
service of the king. More than half of the slaves, however, are 
debtors, for the Siamese laws oblige a man who has no means of 
paying his creditors, to give them at least his time and labour. 
Parents are allowed to pawn their children, remaining accountable 
themselves in case of evasion, when the parents must either take 
their place, or refund the amount of the debt. The treatment of 
slaves is said to be kind, and their condition is not worse than 
that of a slave must intrinsically be. 

Amongst the Siamese, both men and women share tbe 
entire head, with the exception of a tutt of hair on tbe top. 
Tlie women twist this into a knot, secure it with a golden 
pin, and encircle the whole with a wreath of flowers. The 
shaving of the tuft is an important ceremony, and is tbe 
preliminary step to education. The men pluck out the beard as 
soon as it begins to grow, and none are seen throughout tbe nation 
with hair on the face. The priests, likewise, shave off the eye- 
brows. It is considered an essential towards Siamese beauty to 
have black teeth, and the whole people st£ua them to this colour 
with a preparation of burnt cocoanut, quicklime, betelnut, and 
tobacco. It is likewise a mark of high birth and breeding to have 
long nails. These are never cut, and their growth is cultivated 
in every possible way. Although this is admired generally in 
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women, hovever, the more sober portion of the coinmunity think 
it rather "fast" in the men, and a Siamese, writing an account 
of the manners and customs of his country, rather sweepingly 
declares that " the man who keeps long finger nails is a man 
of dissolute mind — he desires to deck himself that lie may stroll 
about and talk with the women, that they may have a heart to 
love him." The most fashionable and desirable accomplishment 
of the women, acquired only by painful practice from the earliest 
years, and always exhibited with pride and complacency, is to 
twist round the arm in some way, so as to bring the elbow nearly 
in front, to the considerable inconvenience of the shoulder joints. 
Variable and eccentric is the standard of taste ! From the king 
to the peasant, all are without covering to either head or feet. 

The laws of Siam are said to be well adapted to the wants of 
the people, but, so &r as we can judge, neither they nor tlieir 
administration are very enlightened. There are, strictly speaking, 
three courts, namely, those of the king, the princes, and the 
provincial governors. These latter hold daily sittings in the 
porticoes of their residences, and administer justice or injustice to 
a crowd of prostrate suitors. Bribery reigns from the liighest to 
the lowest, and in the king's court, while the suppliants are being 
examined, the jui^s and officers talk together, smoke, drink tea, 
and chew betel. From all these courts there is an appeal to the 
king himself, who sits, during part of one day in tlie week, to 
hear compkunts. He lets down a small case or basket from his 
window, into which the statements are placed and pulled up for 
his perusal. Bail is required both from defendant and plaintiff, 
but is not accepted at all in criminal cases. The oaths adminis- 
tered to witnesses are of a startling length and ferocity, and call 
down in detail the most ingenious and frightful tortures both in this 
world and tho next, upon the head of the peijurer. The legal 
reasons for excluding witnesses, on impe<liments moral, physical, 
and intellectual, are so extremely comprehensive that we suppose 
evidence must be on a very small scsJe. It is difficult to stale 
who may give evidence, but amongst those excluded on t>wral 
grounds we may instance goldsmiths, blacksmiths, shoemakers, 
women who have been thrice married, orphans, quacks, and liars ! 
Punishments have generally direct assimilation to the crime 
committed. Thus in cases of coining, the actual coiner has the 
right hand cut o£F, and the man who passes the false money loses 
his fingers. Sir J. Bowring says that this punishment generally 
proves fatal, from the ignorance of the medical men. Murders 
and aggravated crimes are punished by decapitation, except in the 
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case of princes of tbe bloody who are put to death with clubs, or 
bjr Btrangulation, as it is not lawful to spill the royal blood. 
^ngkok being chiefly built of wood, and consequently iu danger 
of confl^ration, anv man whose house even accidentally takes 
fire is led through the town for a week, and obliged constantly 
to repeat in a loud voice, " My house caught fire, take care, be 
warned by me." He is then heavily fined. 

The langu^e of Siam is a composition of Chinese, Sanaktit, 
and Pali. It has, however, a distinctive character, and is very 
peculiar in construction. Nouns arc not susceptible of declension, 
nor verbs of conjugation. All the roots of the language are 
monosyllabic, and ^e immense number of words spelt alike, 
receive their divers significations, like the Chinese, from the pitch 
of voice. For instance, " Ehai, khai, kkai, ihai na khai t ha 
niehhaipka khai khai," signifies, " Is nobody selling e^ in 
-the city ? the seller is ill." There seems to be much natural 

Eoctry in the construction of the language. Content is expressed 
y a wotd meaning *' good heart" ; a flower is " the world's 
glory" ; a crocodile, " the son of the water." But its idioms 
are intricate, tedious, and indirect. The commonest sentences 
are most lamentable examples of circumlocution. By way of 
illustration we ^ve the Lord's Prayer, as it is arranged on trans- 
lation into Siamese. " Father, our who art in heaven, name 
God must glorify all places, people all ofier God praise. King- 
dom God ask find, with us must finish conformable heart. God 
Ungdom earth equally heaven. Nourishment we (our) all day 
ask must find with us day this ; ash pardon ofi^ences we (our) 
equally we pardon persons do offences us. Not most fall into 
cause sin. Must deliver out misery all. Amen." 

The bonzes or priests are entrusted with the care of puldic 
education, and schools are attached to most of the religious 
establishments. It is said that a Urge proportion of the men can 
read and write, but very few of the women have even these 
elementary branches of instruction. The limited literature of the 
country, as may be supposed, do^ not permit of any very extend- 
ed use of these acquirements. The cost of tuition in a common 
school at Bangkok is about thirty-five shillings per annum, pro- 
bably quite enough for the amount of knowledge dispensed. The 
two kings have studied English with some success, especially the 
second one. Before commencing he inquired how long it would 
take to learn tlie language. He was told, three years. Upon 
which he ordered a boy to be chained up for that period to study 
it, but the unfortunate lad, not being a Kossuth, did tiol learn it 
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ia the prescribed time. The prime minister Las likenise an 
excellent knowledge of English. 

The religion of tlio kiDg aoA countrj is Buddhism. It is said 
that the king ia anxious to reform the present system, and purify 
it from the numerous corruptions and traditions of the priests. 
He has already done much in this way, but we feat that no ve^ 
extensira change can at present be hoped from Siam. The 
monarchs tliemsclres, however, have profeEsed what is considered 
a purer and more primitive form of their religion. The present 
incarnation of Buddha is called Guidama, and is, as La Loubdra 
says, the result of hero-worship, he having been " a sagacious 
and benevolent prince, probably the son of a monarch of somo 
consideration, a sage ano a hero, deified by the admiration of after 
days." Sir J. £owring supposes hftn to have been some wise 
sovereign who lived about the sixth century before Christ, 
" whose deeds and words wereadmirod during his Hie, exaggerated 
afber his death, associated with a succession of bbles and inven- 
tions, till tiie passion of hero-worship laid the foundation upon 
which the future deification of a great and good man was con- 
stmcted ; and the doctrines of Buddhism have become the pro- 
fession of a far larger number of human beings than belong to 
any o^et fiuth." 

The rwgn of Guidama is to continue about twenty-five cen- 
turies longer. Many of his sayings breathe a calm and serene 
wisdom, recalliiw those of later plulosophers in a striking d^ree. 
He says : — " Attach not yourself to the pleasures of this 
world ; they will fly from you in spite of yourself. Nothing 
in the universe is really your own, you cannot preserve it un- 
changed, for even its form is perpetually varying. Be not the 
slave of love tx hatred, but learn insensibility to the vicissi- 
tudes of life ; be indifferent to praise and blame, to rewards and 
persecutions ; endure hunger and thirst, privations, diseases, and 
even death, wUh the tranquUlit^ of an imperturable spirit." As 
Buddhism inculcates a belief in a succession of maniiestations of 
Deity in various ferms, and at various periods of time, so also it 
believes that man will pass through a succession of ab^es, either 
of d^radation or elevation, according to his conductin future phases 
of existence, and the ultimate and supreme felicity is absorption 
into Divinity, or a primair state of being, wherein the soul, losing 
all individual sensation, will be immersed in the beatitude of ever- 
lasting peace and repose. This creed \\a& none of the barbarism 
which cnaracterises many other Eastern religions, but it has that 
true oriental peculiarity of ignoring all activity or spiritual ener- 
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gy, and, both in this life and in the neit; unks the soul into a 
state of lethai^c and emasculated indolence. To anticipate in 
this world a condition of perfect abBtracUon and indifference to 
all earthly concerns, and to all the active duties of life, and to 
absorb all the faculties in abstract and motionless contemplation, 
is considered the acme of holiness, and is made the great aim of 
priests and devotees. The bonzes profess to live in perfect 



unconcern for all sublunary persons and things, but th^ take 
good care to make others supply, in the amplest manner, all their 
selSsh wants and desires. They receive the donations of the 



devout without thanks, and as a right, and whilst they stand 
erect in idle arrogance, the almagiver is bendii^ humbly in the 
dust at their feet The people look upon tnem as superior 
beings, safe from the ills Snd frailUes of humanity, and equally 
exempt from all its duties and obligations. They pay no taxes, 
tliey render no services to the state, they make no effort either for 
their own improvement or for the amelioration of their fellows, 
and they condescendingly allow alt their necessities to be hu^ly 
and unremittingly supplied by the industrious port of the com- 
munity. When the king really commences the reformaUon 
of his kingdom, we recommend as a first and important step, the 
application of a <* beneficent whip" to the shouldets of these idle 
vagabonds, till they leain a little more correctly the true objects 
of existence. The maxims of the priestly orders which de6ne their 
duties, and pronounce what actions are sinful, are very singular, 
and well illustrate the degradation and puerility of their minds. 
Here are a few : — 

" It is a sin to walk in the Streets in a non-contemplative mood. 
It is a sin not to shave the head and eyebrows, and to neglect the 
nails. It is a sin to stretch out the feet when sitting. It is a sin 
to appear as austere as a priest of the woodSj to seem more strict 
than other priests, to meditate for the sake of being seen, to act 
differently in public £rom in private. It is a sin to cultivate &o 
ground, to breed ducks, fowls, cows, buflUoee, elephants, horses, 
pigs, or dogs, as secular people do. To cook rice is a sin. It is a 
sin to mount an elephant, or a palanquin. To wear shoes which 
hide the toes, is a sin. To plant flowers or trees, is a sin. It is 
a sin to wear red, black, green, or white garments (yellow isthe 
priestly colour). It is a sm in laughing to raise the voice. It is 
a sin to mourn for dead relations. To sleep in an elevated place, 
is a sin. To eat and talk at the same time, is a sin. To clean the 
teeth with certain long pieces of wood, or while speaking to others, 
is a sin. To ask alms every day in the same place, is a sin. A 
priest sins who, in eating, slobbers bis mouth like a little child. 
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A priest sins if, vhen speaking with seculars, he stretches out his 
legs. A bonze may not wash himself in the twilight or the d&rk, 
lest he should unadTisedlj kill some insect or other living thing." 

Their hells, which are eight in number, with numerous sub- 
divisions, exceed in the ingenuity and horror of their torments 
all that Dante ever imagined. In the sixth hell, for instance, 
" the damned are roasted on spits before blazing fires. When 
roasted) enormous dogs with iron teeth come in and devour 
them ; but they are reborn, again to be roasted and eaten 
for a period of sixteen thousand years," each of which con- 
sists of an enormous number of mortal ones. In some of the 
minor hells the tortures are Rightful, and punishments are repre- 
seuted as appropriate to the particular sins for which they are 
ioflicted. Thus a dmnliard is chained under a burning snn with 
water before him, which he cannot reach. A liar or slanderer 
has his jaws torn asunder by one devil, whilst a second pulls out 
his tongue by the roots. One who has been uncharitable, and 
refused to clothe the naked, is first stript of his own garments by 
one gang of demons, and a second then proceeds to flay him of 
his skin. 

Siam contains within itself all the elements of commercial 
wealth and prosperity. Its position is good, its climate salubrious, 
and its soil is capable of the most exhaustless production. It 
occupies, with its dependeocies, an area of upwards of 200,000 
miles. Four great rivers, navigable to a very considerable 
distance from their mouths, open up patlis for commerce with the 
interior, which is rendered still more accessible by innumera- 
ble canals, which everywhere intersect the country. It is 
said by many very capable of forming a judgment, that it 
would be a work of little difficulty to establish water com- 
munication between the Bay of Bengal and the Gulf of Siam 
across the Isthmus, thus saving a long dilour by the Straits of 
Malacca, and very considerably facilitating communication between 
India and Eastern Asia. The direct distance across the isthmus 
is about fifty miles. A ship canal of only a few miles is 
required to unite narvigable rivers, and open up an easy 
passage between the two seas. The princi{^l river of Siam 
is the Meinam, on the banks of which stands the capital. 
This fine river carries fertility and beauty to an immense tract of 
country, the area of its valley being upwards of twelve thousand 
miles. The soil along its banks is " magnificently productive," 
and where the labour of man has not directed this fertility to 
pur|>oses of usefulness, the whole country is covered with luxuriant 
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natural vegetation, or thick jungle. Periodical innnndaUons 
fertilise tlie kingdom, like thoae of tlie Nile, and carry to its rich 
alluvial soil fresh deposits to repay the toil of future cultivators. 
Besides this richness of soil, so full of encouragement to agricul- 
ture, Siani b believed to possess much as yet unexplored mineral 
ivealth. Gold and silver are found in man? parts of the interior, 
and its copper is unusually pure and abundant. Tin is an 
important article of its production and export, and iron, lead, 
antimony, and zinc, exist in great quantity. Precious stones are 
likewise found in profusion. Bishop Pallegoix states that in 
wandering through the Chuntabnn MountUDS liis party, in the 
course of an hour, collected two bandsful of topaizes, garnets, 
sapphires, and rubies. 

At one time, after Calcutta and Canton, Bangkok was the 
most important commercial city east of the Cape of Good Hope, 
and BO many as sixty British ships were .engi^ed in trade with 
the port. A long course of misgoremment and extortion, and 
above all, the ruinous system of monopolies, however, soon ni[q>ed 
tliis lifing trade in the bud, and counteracted all those natural 
advantages which seemed to promise it rapid extension and pros- 
perity. We ate happy to think that, under its present more 
enlightened government, a liberal policy is likely to be pursued, 
whidi may restore its activity, and develope the resources of the 
country to an extent not hitherto dreamt of by its benighted 
economists. 

The commercial treaty concluded by Sir J. Bowring is an 
important one. It establishes a just and reasonable scale of 
duties, destroys monopoly, and offers every inducement to in- 
creased cultivation and enterprise on the part of the Siamese. 
It b very creditable to their present monarchs to have so freely 
and courageously entered into an arrangement which completely 
overthrew the existing system of taxation, wd to haveadopted a 
liberal policy before unknown in the country. The innovation 
was startling, and it required considerable foresight, and faith in 
principles, to introduce it witliout preliminary experience. In 
taking tlie step, the kings abandoned their former sources of 
revenue, and trusted entirely to the effects of a moderate tariff, 
and to the rapid increase of transactions imder its fostering 
influences. The abohtion of the corn laws, and the reduction to 
a penny postage, measures /frcaj out of our own government, in 
no way adequately represent the comparative magnitude of the 
reform now freely accorded by the sovereigns of Siam. Tliey 
will have no cause to repent of it. 
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T1i« articles now principally espoiMd from Siam are sugar, 
pepper, cotton, beinp, rice, meUls, gums, cardamoms, gamble, 
iroiy, horns, hides, oils, sapan wood, lac &c. Opium is one of 
its largest impwts. The cotton of Siam is of fine quality, 
and England may one day derive her supplies thence, when pro- 
duction increases before the inevitable demand. It seems equally 
probable that a rising and valuable market is there being opened 
for British manufactures. Although as yet little time has been 
allowed for trial, the new system has already produced a rapid 
and encouraging extension of the commerce of Siam, as we learn 
from recent statements firom China. During the dozen years which 
preceded the present treaty, the average number of foreign 
Tessels annually engaged in trade with Bangkok was twelve. In 
the first year of the treaty the number of square-rigged vrasels 
actively employed in it has risen to nearly tao hundred. We 
trust that this proof of the advuitages of a liberal policy may 
establish the hngs in their new principles, and induce them still 
fiuther to pursue an enlightened system of commercial l^slation. 
Upon this depends the future of Siam, and the question whether 
the country u destined to advance steadily in prosperity and 
drilisatitm, or fall back into a lower depth of barbarism and 
ignorance. At present there is every guarantee for the progress 
of improvement in the character of the two kings, and of theit 
prime minister. These are amongst the most remarkable men 
of this age, considering the state of the country in which they 
have been bom and brought up, and that they are almost entirely 
self-educated, betaking themselves to extensive study voluntarily, 
and as a source of pleasure. 

The present sovereigns were t]ie only sons of the king of Siam, 
by his queen, and ought to have immediately succeeded him on his 
death in 1824, but their elder brother, by an inferior wife, 
managed to obtain possession of the throne. The present first 
king, availing himself of Siamese custom, which permits men to 
devote themselves for a certain period to the priesthood, at once 
entered a temple, and thus, avoiding all prostration to his brother, 
remained in retirement for nearly twraty-seven years, during 
which he employed himself as follows :—" He devoted his time 
to the most laborious studies, became a learned Pali scholar, and 
the president of the board of examiners into the proficiency of the 
priesthood in this sacred langu^e ; he acquired the Sanskrit, the 
Cingalese, and the Peguan, and associated his name with the 
literary honours of the priestly hierarchy. He became, to soma 
extent, a religious reformer, and, like the Yedanters in Bengal, 
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mtli refereBce to Bnhmanism, sought to parify tli« Baddbist 
taitli by rejecting the enormous masses of tradition and foble, 
clinging to the moral instractions of Buddhism, and recognising 
the principles of sound natural philosophy as regards the cosmo- 
gonv of the universe. The king was taught Latin by the French 
Catholic miesionaries, principally by Bisliop Fallegoix. English 
lie began to study in 1845, principally availing liimself of the 
United States missionaries. Mr. Carswell devoted a year and a 
half to instructing him four times a week, one hour each lesson. 
He occupied himself with astronomical investigations, and is able 
to calculate an eclipse, and the degrees of latitude and lon^tude. 
He has introduced a press, with both Siamese and English types. 
His conversation is highly intelligent, but is carried on in the 
language of books rather than of ordinary colloquy." 

Buring this retirement he made a series of astronomical com- 
munications to the Bangkok calendar, printed, as he himself says, 
that his foreign friends " may know that he can project and calcu- 
late eclipses of the sun and moon, occultations of planets, and 
some fixed stars of the first and second magnitude, of which the 
immersion in and emersion from the limb of the illuminated 
moon can be seen by the naked eye, for every place of wliich the 
longitude and latitude are certamly known by him." It is not 
the least singular fact of modern times, that perhaps the only 
sovereign who Las sufiiciently mastered astronomical science to do 
this, is the king of a country like Siam, more than semi-barba- 
rous in many respects, and gener^ly lagging behind in ^ march 
of intellect. He, however, has evidently a predilection for this 
science, for one of his first conversations with Sir John Bowring 
was regarding the discovery of the planet Neptune, during which 
he mentioned botli the Latin and English names of the signs of 
the zodiac; and when asked what objects he would wish from 
lilngland, he mentioned astronomical instruments, a good teles- 
cope, an armillary sphere, besides models of steam engines, &c. 
of a screw steamer, a hydrometer, and a ventometer. He has 
written iu English several papers on the history of Siam, as also 
descriptions of some of its customs, all showing good sense and 
discrimination. As a last illustration of the man we may extract 
the following : — '* A missicmary mentioned to me that the king, 
when a bonze, and carrying on his studies in the temple to which 
he retreated, had gathered around him many young men, whom 
he was fond of instructing in European sciences, and encour^ing 
tliera to study the progress of knowledge. He illustrated his 
views by the Ibllowing allegory : — Two men start from the jungle 
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loaded vith the coarse articles it produces — the fibres of the 
hemp, for example : they move onwards and come to a place 
where there ia more valuable material, as cotton. The foolisli 
and unimproveable man persists in carrying his coarse and unpro- 
fitable burden of hemp ; his wiser companion exchanges his hemp 
for the finer and more valuable material. They still move on, 
and come to a silk district. The fool sticks to his hemp, the 
wise barters his cotton for silk : and thus they reach the end of 
their journey, one exhausted with carrying an almost worthless 
and heavy load, the other having brought with ease a profitable 
and valuable investment." 

The second king is a younger and legitimate brother of the 
first, and exercises a secondary authority in the kingdom, not 
very defined, but still very important He has miniBters and all 
the insignia of royalty, is allowed to dispose of one-third of the 
revenue, and commands an army of two thousand men. One 
of the most striking prools of his prudence and moderation is the 

Eerfect understanding he preserves with the first king, retaining 
is influence without exciting jealousy or distrust by any open 
interference with the state. The position is delicate, and the peril 
gre^ but he has conquered both. It is said by those who know 
him, that in ability he is decidedly superior to his brother, but 
that he wisely turns his attention, at present, more to private 
studies than to public affairs. He is described as " a cultivated 
and mtelligent gentleman, writing and speaking English with 
great accuracy, and living much in the style of a courteous and 
opulent European noble, fond of books and scientific enquiry, and 
interested in all that marks the course of civilisation." He has a 
well-iselected library of English books, and a good museum of 
mechanical instruments. He has closely studied Euclid and New- 
ton, and our ambassador found him *' of very cultivated under- 
standing— quiet, even modest in manners, — willing to commu- 
nicate raiowledge, and earnest in the search of instruction." He 
is said to have no very bigoted attachment to Buddhism, and 
candidly to recognise European superiority, and desires to adopt 
our arts and improvements. All those who are acquaint^ with 
him say that he is " one of the most intelligent, manly, and im- 
proveable minds in the kingdom," and more capable than his 
brother of advancing the condition of the Siamese. 

But the prime minister, or Phra Kalahom, b the most remar- 
kable man of the three, and, we should say, in Siam, whether 
on account of his clear, quick, intelligent mind, or of his enligh- 
tened and liberal principles, bo fat in advance of the national po- 
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sition. He u the son of Uie late prims minister, and one of 
forty-five brottien of tbe most potent family in the country. It 
vas cLiefly by liia influence that the present sovereigns weie plac- 
ed on the throne. Ilis directness of purpose, and consistency of 
action, excited tbe admii^ion of oui ambassador. He is de- 
scribed as being most candid in argument, freely admitting and 
renouncing errors, and on all occasions exhibiting a very remarka- 
blequickness of perception. 

When he beard of tbe coming of Sir J. Bowrtng, being still in 
doubt as to the right policy to pursue, he sent for a foreign 
gentleman vliose opinion he valued, and having desired him to 
represent the English envoy, ho ai^ued the proposed treaty witli 
him, and in half an hour Lad convinced himself that the old 
system was untenable, and at once prepared himself to advocate 
the desired reform. From the very first, the sen^ments be- 
energetically expressed seem to have so mucli astonished Sir J. 
Barring, that he remained in a perpetual state of doubt and 
hesitation whether they could be genuine, and whether the Kala- 
houi vere the noblest of patriots or the vilest of hypocrites, 
finally deciding in favour of the former on finding these liberal 
opinions pressed on, and steadily assuming a positive and tangible 
reality. To illustrate at once the character of the Kalahom, and 
the history of a remarkable reform, we cannot do better than 
make a few extracts from the ambassador's journal :•— 

" April 5. His excellency also pressed much the neoessitj of 
' our opening the trade with Coehia China. * * * Again and 

r'n the Kalahom said he wished that the trtaty should benefit 
people ; that the Governoaent could make the sacrifice of 
revenues for two or three je&rs, and wait for the beneficial resolta 
which trade would bring with it. He insinuated, more than once, 
that if there were difficulties, they would be &om other quarters. 
"April?. The Kalahom called at ten o'clock, and we had 
much general talk about the treaty. He said the existing system 
was very ruinous and bad, that the people were overtaxea and 
nnhappj, and that the beat thing wotdd be to get rid of all the 
monopolies. That they were pernicious to the conntry, tlwt the 
trade was reduced to nothing. He said the principal opponents 
were the nobles, who were interested in the existing state of things, 
and who would not be willing to sarrender their privileges. I 
doubt whether any good wUl be done, and I am more out oi 
spirits than I expected to be. The king is a man no doubt won- 
derfully self- instructed, but that he should appreciate the great 
truths of political science, one could hardly expect. *. * * 
The conversation with the Kah^om was very interesting. He 
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escheved delay ; he sud if it depended upon faim ererrthing 
should be settled in tvo hours. I told him 'mnch depended on 
himself. He said his heart and wishes vere with me ; that, for 
the good of the people, he desired a total change : he was very 
busy, but woold at any time see me to discuss matters, and do all 
that could be done. Either he is 'a consummate hypocrite, or a 
true patriot ; id any case, he is a most sagacious man, towering 
for above every other person whom we have met. Of graceful, 
gentlemanly manners, and appropriate language. 

"Aprils. If the Ralahom be sincere, matters will end pro- 
misingly ; if not, he is the moat supereminent of hypocrites. He 
denounces the existing state of things with vehemence'; says that 
bribery and misrule are often triumphant, that monopolies are 
the tnuie of the country, and the cause of the loss of trade and 
misery of the people. He told me I shonld be blessed if I put an 
and to them, and encouraged me to persevere, in a most vigorous 
persistauce, in my efforts for its overthrow. It is quite a novelty 
to hear a minister abuse the administration of which he is the 
head. He confirms bis statements by focts ; he mentioned in- 
stances of bribery and extortion : in a word his language is of the 
most high-minded patriotism. I find myself uttering the Casti- 
lian ezdamation, Ojaia ! 

" April 13. The personal character of the prime minister is to 
me an object of mncn admiration. * * * He has again and 
again told me that if my policy is to save the people from oppres- 
sion, and the country from monopoly, he shul labour with me, 
and if I succeed my name will be blest to all ages. Ho unveils 
abuses to me without disguise, and often with vehement eloquence. 
If he prove true to his profession, he is one of the noblest and 
moat enlightened patriots the oriental world has ever seen. He 
is careless about wealth, and says money is an anxiety to him, so 
he spends it profusely : he explained all the difQcuIties of his 
position, even as regarded the other members of his own family. 
To him Siam owes tier fleet of merchant ships. 

" April 14. Last night's meeting was gatis&ctory. They urged 
the conclusion of the treaty, so that the Battler might get away 
by the next tide ; and from half-past five A. u. all hands have 
been engaged in copying out the articles. They wished to have 
them one after another, in the hope that the whole may be con- 
cluded to-day. lushallah ! Such promptitude was, I believe, 
never before exhibited in an Asiatic court. It is mainly due to 
the Phra Kalahom's energetic influence : he has a great work to 
accomplish, and he m working while it is day — ay, and by night 
as well." 

Such is the prime minister of Siam — a man of talent, of large 
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and liberal miod, sprung up in the midst of darknesa and bar- 
baTism, and leading hia nation onwards to freedom and prospe- 
rity. He is one of nature's great men — good speed to him ! 
'We cannot do more tban allude to tbe Plira Klang, or minister 
for foreign affairs, nho is likeirise a man of ability and enlight- 
ened views. 

We trust that all these men may long live to guide their 
people towards civilisation ; but all are past their prime, and it 
seems a veiv doubtful thing how far their enlightenment is 
shared by the nobility of iae countiyt ot whether succeeding 
Bovete^ns ore likely to possess the same gifts and attainments, or 
to prosecute the system of reform. It is evident that the appa- 
rent pre-eminence of the few is greatly enhanced by tlie degrada- 
tion of the many, — that there is no general diffusion of education 
amongst either the nobility or the people, — and that even these 
leading minds of the nation present anomalies not easily reconcil- 
ed. They have at the same time the qualities of the sage and of 
the sav^e, and not yet is the barrier of civilisation firmly esta- 
blished ag^nst barbarJGm. Each inch of the ground may be 
disputed. Even in the acceptance of thepresent treaty the two 
systems have contended, and whilst a liberal policy dictated its 
articles, the Siamese astrologers indicated the propitious moment 
for its ratification. But we are inclined to believe that this mea- 
sure, concluded by the moderation and good management of Sir 
John Bowring, may be but the first stride of a people rapidly and 
continuously proceeding up the scale of civilisation. 
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Art. I— the EAST INDIA COMPANY'S FACTORIES 
IN MALABAR. 

Afanuscri'pt Diaries of the Factories at TeUidierry and Anjengo. 
A.D. 1740-1760. 

Before the British aspired to make conquests in Western 
India, the whole coast between the liarbour of Bombay and 
Aguada near Goa was in possession of pirates. The Angrias of 
Colaba, the Siddees of Kajapore, the Atigrias of Gheria, the 
Malffans and Sawunts, were the ruling families, and claimed the 
districts on the sea-board from north to south, according to the 
order in which their names are here mentioned. To the south of 
Goa were the British stations of Carwar, Honawur, and Tellicher- 
ry ; also tlie following forts, some of which arestill to be traced 
on the map, but the names of many appear to be lost. First 
came the forts of Cauligur and Seevashwur belonging to the Raja 
of Soonda ; then Peergur and Simpigur belonging to the Portu- 
guese ; two forts, the names of which were unknown, in the district 
of Ankola, belonging to the Raja of Soonda ; Condamum Berum, 
Mirjaugur, Rajamungur, now called Rajamundroog, Cuntinn, 
Chundauver, Honawur, Bockraw orGursupa, Munky, Moodeshvur 
in the sea, Cundapoor, Bassanore, which included four forts, 
named respectively Ganjolly, Dungree, Cundapoor, and Cadnore, 
Barkoor, Cappy Carpary, Moolky, Malkem Patem in the sea, 
Mangalore, Coombia, Consaresat, Chundr^iri — all belonging tothe 
Raja of Bednore ; Baikool, belonging to a Nair ; Hossdroog, 
belonging to the Haja of Bednore ; two forts of Nelleasaroon 
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taken br the French from tho Raja of Bednore ; Mally, Mallal/, 
Ramclilly, and Hunmuntgur, belonging to tlie French. Tlie towns 
of Murjee and Bassanore, respectively to the north and sonth of 
Honawnr, vere, according to Forbes, supposed to be the Mosiris 
and Borace of the ancients ; but for this allocation there does not 
seem to have been sufficient reason. Near Mangalore was a 
celebrated temple of great antiquity called Kurkul, and a colossal 
image of the god Gomateshvur. A little way to the north of 
Tellicherry was Gananore, a sea-port, possessed by Ali Raja, 
petty ruler of the Maldives. Sailing from Tellicherry toAnjengo, 
the southernmost Factory of the British, the voyager passed the 
French settlement of Myhie ; then Sacrifice-ilocb, so called 
because an English crow had been massacred there by pirates at 
the commencement of the century ; Calicut, tlie decayed sea-port 
of the Zamorin, where there was no longer a British Factory, but 
only an agent ; Brinjan, where was an English banksal or store- 
house ; Chetwa, a Dutch settlement ; then Cranganore, the seat of 
a Portuguese Archbishopric until it fell into the hands of the 
Dutch ; the town of Cochin with its extensive fortifications con- 
structed by the Portuguese, but atWrwards also captured by the 
Dutch ; Potka and Calicoulan, Dutch Factories for the purchase 
of pepper and cassia; and then Coulan, another town with 
numerous churches and strong fortifications taken by the Dutch 
from the Portuguese. Sailing three leagues further, he passed 
Eddava, once a Danish Factory, but where only a Portuguese 
agent of the British then resided, and after three more leagues 
he arrived at Anjengo.* 

This account of the towns and forts on the coast, though not 
complete, is the best that can be drawn up with the aid of English 
records. It satisfies us that the inmates of the Factories must 
have been dependent for their cjuiet and security not only on the 
dispositions of their native neighbours, but still more on the state 
of European politics. They were now so strong that if they 
offended a native chief they suffered annoyance, not danger ; 
but if Great Britain were involved in war with France or 
Holland, an invasion from Myhie or Cochin might bring 
captivity, death, and ruin. In these Factories, therefore, we 
find especial interest taken in tho affairs of Europe, wliilst the 
communications with the French and Dutch settlements are 

Oriental 
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elaborate and important. Before turning our attention to them 
ve will state all tbat is known r^arding the smaller stations ot 
agencies. 

Ever since the year 1720, when the Company had been compel- 
led to close their Factory at Carwar, they had been seeliing 
opportunities of re-opening it. The Dessaee ot Baja of Soonda. 
in vhose territory it was, had always received their overtures with 
indifference, and when pressed on the subject, had given a reluc- 
tant consent. He then contrived to interpose numerous difficul- 
ties, until having purchased a peace of the Marathas for a lakh of 
rupees, and not having wherewithal to pay, he bethought himself 
of the Company as the most accommodating money-lenders in 
India. They were coy; so he proposed to transact business with 
the French. This roused the Government of Bombay to exertion, 
and they sent down Charles Crommelin with iustructioni to obtain 
some special privil^s for them ; or, if he should fail in that, at 
least to counteract French influence. He does not seem to have 
made way himself with the capricious Baja, but a native agent, in 
whose charge he left a sum of money, used it with such effect, that 
his Highness after some time invited the English to re-settle 
themselves in his territory. Robert Holford was therefore sent to 
open a trade in pepper at Carwar, and was at first received with 
courtesy ; but the feelings of hatred with which George Taylor, 
the last chief, had been regarded ttiirty years before, were still so 
strong, and tJie Portuguese offered such vigorous opposition, that 
the English Factor, thwarted at every point, recommended his own 
withdrawal. From December 17^0 to September 1752 he 
persevered, mee^ng at one time with encourageinent, at another 
with a rebuff ; not permitted to repair the old Factory, because 
it was built of stone, and might be converted into a Fortress, nor 
to place his bungalow in a posture of defence ; and peremptorily 
commanded to lower a flagstaff which he had raised in accordance 
with recognised custom. At last the Portuguese maintaining 
that the Raja had promised thein an exclusive trade in return for 
aid rendered in his war with the Marathas, and determined to 
resent insults offered to Jesuit priests, appeared before the port 
with a fleet, landed some boops on the third of November, and 
atler a slight conflict carried the fort on Peer Hill, of which they 
retained possession. The Government of Bombay, hnowing that 
as the victorious invaders regarded their agent with bitter liosti- 
lity, his condnned sojourn would be attended with no good results, 
at once recalled him, and thus eaded the hist attempt of the 
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British to settle as dependent traders in Catvar, or, as it has since 
been calleil, Sodasbevagur.* 

At HoTiawQr there had been no Factory since 1670, when every 
Englishman at the place fell a victim to Hindu fanaticism ; but 
on the sixth of November 1751 a treaty wns concluded betveen 
the Chief of Telliclierry on the part of the Company and the 
Oanarese Raja of Bediiore, according to which the Raja granted 
permission to build a Factory where the old one formerly stood ; 
bound himself not to seize for his own profit such English wrecks 
as might be thrown upon his coast, provided tliey should be 
removed by the owneTs witliin eighteen months ; and in the 
-visionary expectation that an obese general, who was lazily engag- 
ed in invading Malabar with a rabble called an army, would 
conquer the whole country, promised that the Company should 
enjoy there exclusive privileges of trade, and receive his assistance 
in the recovery of their old debts. In return for these cert^n and 
problematical favours, the Government of Bombay at once sent to 
the assistance of " His Majesty" a field-piece with four gunners, 
engaging also to supply him with stores and munitions of war. 
Captain Mostyn, at the head of a few European troops, afterwards 
marched to the fort of Osdroog, where he found the Canarese 
General and bis army quietly encamped, leaving the powder in 
their magazine exposed to the weather, stationing neither pickets 
nor advanced guard, and in every way showing themselves inca- 
pable of contending with their enemies, the impetuous Nairs. 
Mostyn, finding that his attempts to establish order and vigilance 
were vain, returned in disgust with his men to Tellicherry.-t- 

In 1757 the little Factory of Uonawur was disturbed by a 
revolution in Bednore. On the seventeenth of July the young 
Haja was murdered by his mother-in-law ; and then followed all 
the evils of a civil war, in the course of which the Marathas seized 
the fort of Murjee, that had been for the previous forty years under 
the government of Bednore. The view taken in those commer- 
cial days, by British administrators, of such political tragedies, 
is curiously shown in the Diary of the President and Council. On 
receiving the alarming intelligence, and after reading all the frightful 
details, they proceed without another word to business, and dispose 

« BombBf DisTr, 21st Jaminry 174S, 2gth Janoary 1746, 24th Deeembei 
1760. Dianr of Bobert Hotford at Carwu in ths yean 1761 Bud 1T62. Ao- 
qnetil Dn Perron : Voyage aor Inde* Orientalea. 

i Bombay Diary, 18tb and 19th NoTCmber 1761. TsUieherry Diary, bom 
" ■ ' ir 1761 to June 1762. 
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of the matter thus : — " Resolved ; to avoid any risque which may 
attend this change of Government, that a vessel be sent to bring 
up what pepper Mr. Ryley may have provided."* 

Never did the current of affairs flow smoothly at Honawur. 
The Portuguese attempting to play the game which had been so 
successful at Carwar, maintained that by existing treaties they had 
a right to a monopoly of trade, and first with blandishments, 
then threats, urged the Baja to prevent the British from obtain- 
ing pepper. Then came the report that the terrible Hyder All, 
or Hyder Futta, as he was then styled afr«r liis father Hyder 
Naik, was approaching at the invitation of an impostor, who per- 
sonated the murdered Raja, and bringing with bim a large army, 
including four hundred Frenchmen. Fort after fort fell before 
him, and as he entered Bednore, Stracey, the British Resident, 
hurriedly shipped to Bombay all the gold in his treasury, then 
hastened with two assistants to present himself before the man 
whose unslackening, unrelenting hatred of the British was in the 
future, but who now received him at Barsalore with the utmost 
courtesy, and promised to confer upon the Company exclusive 
privileges. Stracey had sufficient penetration to perceive that, 
although Hyder made fair promises to his mercantile masters, he 
really looked with complete indifference upon commerce, and only 
cared for conquest. But as the Government of Bombay were 
anxious to conciliate lilra, the first communications — which his- 
torians have hitherto failed to notice — of the British with this 
their ruthless enemy, were friendly, and in the course of them 
mutual obligations were conferred ; the former, in return for the 
courtesy of the latter, agreeing to supply him with great guns, five 
hundred mnskets, and the same number of bayonets. Then 
intelligence reached Bombay that Hyder was dead, and was 
implicitly credited by the Government, who little thought what 
miseries, what glory, such an event would have averted from their 
countrymen. He had really been suffering for twenty days from 
a severe illness ; but it passed away, and be celebrated his 
recovery by hanging fifteen of the principal men in Bednore, who 
had conspired to undermine his authority. Be then granted a 
firman to the British, permitting them to trade at Honawur, at 
the very time that with the Marathas and Nizam they were 
forming a league against him.f 

• Bombay Diary, Ist SBptomber 1757. 

I- Bombay Dimy, 6th Novamber 1769 ; 20th January, 21»t and 22nd Match. 
18th Hay, and 28th Jnly 1763. 
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We now move down the cout to TellicUerry, where there had 
for long been uneasinesB ulsing from an expectation of a general 
war in Europe. The death of Charles the Sixtli, Emperor of 
Qermany, in 1741, strengthened these expectations, but France 
and England, although taking opposite sides from the commence- 
ment of the struggle that followed, were not actually involved in 
war with each other until the year 1744. The intervening period 
was employed by the representatives of the two nations at Myhie 
and Tellicuerry in attempting to exclude each other from the 
pepper trade, the one encouraging the natives to commit acts of 
aggression agiunst the other, whilst both were professing cordial 
fnendship, and living on terms of apparent intimacy. In these 
intrigues the British had great superiority, managing to conciliate 
the native chiefs, who for eight months kept the French settle- 
ment in A state of blockade. Ali Baja, an enterprising and 
unscrupulous Mussulman, was, however, extremely troublesome 
to the British, frequently committing outrages on their island of 
Dhurmapatam, massacnng there ddenceless natives, and setting 
fire to Jiabitations, until repelled by the troops of the Factory. 
Fanatical Moplahg also, to this day a scourge of that country, 
often, without pretending to have been injured or molested, made 
sudden assaults upon the guards of the Factory, and more than 
once slaughtered them without mercy. Indeed a conspiracy to 
murder every Christian in the country was detected, and before 
measures could be taken to prevent it, a Portuguese Priest had 
been assassinated, and several Bntish sentries cut down at their 
posts. One of the assas^os having been killed in the act, was 
interred by his associates as a siartyr, with solemn rites, and a 
monument built over his remains ; but this the English chief 
caused to be immediately demolished. 

The offenders in these cases usually escaped with impunity, 
but when complaints were forwarded to the native chiefe, they 
would seize a hapless peasant or two, and drag them as culprits 
to the Factory that they might be tried by ordeal. With solemn 
forma of justice, the prisoner was required in the presence of his 
judges to take a ring from a pan of boiling oil ; his hand was then 
wrapped in cloths to which the Company's seal was attached, and 
so left for two or three days, until some Brahmans came and 
publicly unwound them. If the flesh was found to be uninjured 
the prisoner escaped, but if, as usually happened, it was scuded, 
sentence of death was pronounced, and he was executed, unless 
the men of his caste would redeem his life with money. It is 
but fair to state tliat the British Factors were reluctant to take 
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part !n tliese ceremonies, which nere little more than means of ex- 
tortion, and unless they could produce other proof against the pri- 
soner always interceded in his favour. The ferocity of fiuiaticisin, 
they well knew, would never be checked by a mockery of justice.* 

The brave and gentle La Bourdonnais made at this time an 
earnest attempt to calm the passione of the French and English, 
now manifesting themselves in coarse rudeness little short of 
violence. Having returned to France in 1740 with a well- 
deserved reputation, he had in anticipation of a war with Great 
Britain been appointed to the command of a naval squadron in 
the Indian seas. He first appeued with ten ships and a land 
force of ten thousand men at Cochin, where the Dutch were so 
alarmed that their commandant threatened to fire on him unless 
he instantly quitted their roads. Then, armed with civil au- 
thority as Supravisor of French Trade, he sailed with two ships to 
Myhie, where he arrived on the thirteenth of November I74I, 
and immediately opened a correspondence with the Chief of 
Tellicheny, reviewing tlie proceedings of the two Factories, 
lamenting their animosities, and showing that whilst treaties had 
been disregarded on both sides, the hostility of two great nations 
had been displayed in mere personal vulgarities. *' I believe/' 
be adds, " the wisest part at present is to draw a curtain over 
what is past, and to act with greater heartiness and frankness for 
the future." He only demanded that, as the French were about 
to attack the trenches of the Boyanore and Nambnris, ckse to 
Myhie, the English should not supply his enemies with ammuni- 
tion or provisions, nor suffer their boats to come within a league- 
of the enemy's districts ; or, if their boats did come, that they 
would not object to have them searched by the French. The 
English Chief could not avoid sending a courteous reply, bat 
took no notice of the other's demands, excepting the right of search, 
to which he fully agreed. A few days afterwards the French 
troops attacked the Boyanore's entrenchments, and with some loss 
carried them. The following January they agreed to a cessation 
of arms, and the Boyanore with great reluctance signed a treaty, 
ceding to the French the ground within a radius of a mile from 
Myhie. f 

After this success, La Bourdonnais, more at liberty to prosecute 
his lavonrite scheme of consolidating amicable relations with the 

* Tenicherrj Diary, Std Maich, llUi April, 16th Jul;, Angoit 1741, 
1712, 1T46 ; 10th December 1T18. Surat Diary, 3rd JsDoary 1742. 

t Tellicherry Diary, ISth and 16th Norember 1741 ; llth Janwvy 1742. 
Bombay Diary, 2Tth January 1742. 
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English, paid a visit to tlieir Factory, nhere he bad the f 
tioQ of meeting with the most courteous reception. He Bubmitted 
for their approval twentj-foui articles, drawn up with moderation, 
in the most important of nhich it was stipulated that, as the 
outlying forte of the two Factories liad been sources of heavy 
expense, they should alt be demolished. Tlie readiness with 
which these articles were accepted is auriirising, when we consider 
how long and bitter Lad been the previous jealousies ; and the 
only cause we can assign for it is tue conciliatory bearing of the 
ne^tiator. The eighth article alone created difficulty, and was 
referred to Bombay. It provided that disputes between the 
French and native chiefs should be referred to English arbitra- 
tion, and disputes between the English and native chiefs to French 
arbitration ; or, in case the native chiefs should reject this mode of 
deciuon, they should be brought to reason by a combined force of 
French and English. All the articles were at last agreed to and 
signed. On the first of February 1742 the English had reduced 
their military force, and razed their forts of Putioha, Andolamala, 
and Teramala. The French had also demolished Ganamala, 
Peringature, Chimbera, Poitera, and were engaged in destroying 
some smaller fortifications.* 

As La Bourdonnais does not again appear on the western 
coast of India, we will sketch in a few words the remainder of his 
enterprising life. In 1746 he captured Madras, on which occa- 
don we find the English admitting in their official reports that 
he treated them nith great politeness, and that the rest of the 
French " behaved very handsomely to the inhabitants" ; but in 
opposition to his remonstrances Dupleix treacherously broke the 
terms of convention. La Bourdonnais was then for a short time 
Governor of Madras, whence he was driven by the calumnies of 
his own coantrymen, and sailing in a Dutch vessel for England, 
was there received honourably, and presented at courL This 
distinguished treatment did him great injury in France. No 
sooner did he arrive tlieie, than he was thrown into the Bastile, and 
there detained three years and a half, until a dilatory commission 
had examined certain charges of malversation brought against him. 
Acquitted, but reduced to poverty, he suffered much in mind and 
body until 1755, the year of his death. Too late for him the Go- 
vemment of France acknowledged his great services ; but they 
granted his widow a pension, and the people of the Mauritius 
voluntarily did the same for his daughter. Orme, the faithful his- 
1 23rd DewHobet 1741 to Ui of 
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torian of the French war in India, commends in the highest terms 
his zeal, skill, energy, and industry. Raynal declares that he nas 
the first who recommended the employment of French ships of 
war in tlie Indian seas.* 

M. Leyrit was now appointed to preside over tlie Factory at 
Myhie, and the friendly correspondence between the French and 
English was for some time preserved with only occasional interrup- 
tions. But the native chiefs were industrious in sowing the seeds 
of dissensions from which they always reaped profit. The Boya- 
nore, now reconciled to the French, befriended his new cause with 
a proselyte's zeal, and was continually throwing impediments in the 
way of English trade ; whilst the King of Colastry proved his par- 
tisanship on the other side by insulting the French. ■(■ During 
these years the policy of the two little European settlements was 
uncertain as that of mighty nations, and their movements depend- 
ed upon springs whicli we now in vain attempt to discover. Fre- 
quently their relations with each other were the very reverse of those 
maintained by the mother- conn tries ; so that when France and 
England were at peace in Europe their representatives on the 
Malabar Coast were engaged in hostilities, and a declaration of war 
in Europe only led to friendly mess^es in India. Thus in 1744 
the Chief of Tollicherrymostpoiitelyinfbrraedhis neighbour of Myhie 
that the two Crowns had declared war, and it was at once agreed 
that the troops of the two settlements should not molest each other 
within sight of their flags. So altered was the disposition of the 
English that their courtesy carried them still further, and having 
been unusually successful in obtaining an investment of pepper, 
they sent eighty candies of it to the French, who, not to be out- 
done in such exemplary behaviour, returned some English deser- 
ters, and seeing two or three English grabs approach, caused their 
own two ships to strike topmasts and unbend sails, lest it should 
be supposed that they had any hostile intent. These well-meant 
efforts at neutrality remind ns of the solemn engagements made at 
the outbreak of the civil war in Charles the Second's reign between 
the counties of Yorkshire and Cheshire, Devon and Cornwall ; and, 
as might have been expected, were quite as fruitless. Although 
the Directors of the two Companies encouraged them, the Govern- 
ment of Great Britain entirely disowned them, and although the 
French authorities of Pondichorry not onlv confirmed the measures 
of their subordinates at Myhie, but actually proposed that tli6 war 

* Orme'i finii Ra^ftt's Histories. Bombay Becords ; Qenwal Letter from 
dw Cout of Directors, dated 26th FebmarT 1747. 
t Tallicherry Diaty, Jannary to Angiut 1748. 
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ahoulJ uot extend east of the Cape, oi be waged in the Chinese or 
Indian seas, the President and Council of Bombay felt compelled 
to withhold consent from an agreement whicli vould set at nought 
the ro^al proclamation, and censured their Chief of Telllcherry foi 
such conciliation as he had already manifested. The trutli is, the 
French only would have been gainers by the proposed arrange- 
ments. They were ill-prepared for the coming strife; those at 
Mjliio were in want of money, and every day expecting to be 
involved in a fresh dispute with their capricious ally the Boyanoie.* 

But then the French had their momentary outburst of splen- 
dour, and the alarming intelligence reached the western coast of 
India, that Madras, next to Gon and Batavia the most important 
European settlement in the East, had on the twentieth of Septem- 
ber 1746, when well supplied witJi men, ammunition, and provi- 
sions, capitulated to the victorious La Bourdonnais. The Factors 
of Tellicherry anticipating that the French fleet, set at liberty by 
success, would pay them a hostile visit, hastily despatched their 
most valuable property to Calicut, and calmly waited in the full 
assurance that their nvals would tear the pepper-trade from theic 
hands. Happily their anxiety was soon dispelled by tidings that 
the three finest of the French men-of-war had been destroyed, and 
four more dismasted, by a burticane off the dangerous shores of 
Coromandel.-t- 

On the thirtieth of March 1748, the Mater and Winchester, 
two British men-of-war, attempted to take the French ship Si. 
Lottis, as she lay in the river of Myhie, and although she escaped 
by being hauled into shoal water, battered her so that she was 
supposed to be beyond repair. On the nineteenth of the following 
April Europe was restored to peace by the treaty of Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle, and it was ^eol that six months after that date hostilities 
^ould cease in India. But the French were so bent upon obtain- 
ing supremacy, and the English so jealous of their traderthatsoon 
Uie flame of war was agaiu lighted. In 1751 Dupleix had spread 
the terror of his arms tliroughout the Deccan ; indeed his friends 
boasted that the Great Moghul would ere long tremble at his 
qarne, and according to reports brought by spies in the employ- 
ment of the King of Travaucore, the French were planning impor- 
tant conquests on the Coast of Malabar4 
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The moment was one of great d&ngsr ; by a combination of 
violence and intrigue tlie French bad so multiplied their alliances 
with native cb I efs, that tlie Factory of Tellicherry seemed Iiemmed 
in on ail sides. And although 1 580 men could be summoned for 
its defence, this force was composed of such heterogeneous mate- 
rials, and was required to guard so many points, that we cannot 
judge of its strength from its numbers. Tliere were only two 
companies of regular troops, together about 500 strong, and con- 
taining no more than 34 Euro]>eans ; the rest being toposses and 
mustees. Then there were 415 sepoys from distant states, 144 
Nairs or men of the military caste, whose fidelity could not bo 
depended upon, 168Tivies or men of the agricultural caste, 
employed as stone-masonsi and 203 Calicoulans, who seem to 
have been ordinary work-people from the town of that name, and 
who bound themselves to fight, when called upon, for their 
employers. The only European officers were two captains, two 
lieutenants, and three ensigns. A Canarese army, six thousand 
strong, raised by the Ring of Bednore, who professed to be an 
active ally of the British, was encamped in the neighbourhood, 
but it was not expected that if the need should be urgent, any help 
would be aflbrded by its imbecile commander and his undisciplin- 
ed troops.' 

On the other hand, the Frencli had gained to their side the 
capricious Boyanore, the Prince of Cberical, and for a short time 
the King of Gotiote, by whom they nere put in possession of two 
forts at Ramdilly, and assisted in obtaining a third fort from & 
petty cliief, called the King of Nelleasaroon, vassal of the King 
of Bednore. The expense of maintaining these various strong- 
holds at last rose to fifteen thousand rupees per mensem— 4n 
amount they could ill afford ; but they seemed to have gained a 
firm footing in tba territory of Colastry, where the British had 
hitherto held exclusive privileges of trade, and to have fairly 
isolated the Factory of Tellicherry. The British Chief, roused at 
length to action, formally protested against their encroachments, and 
considering himself absolved from his engagements not to fortify 
Andolamala and Teramala, occupied those hills with a military 
force. 

Dorrel's next step was less prudent ; it was an act of agres- 
sion, unjustifiable in political as well as moral law ; for it was 
without an object. Haring made overtures to the Prince of Cbe- 
rical, who professed allegiance to the King of Colastry, but was 
becoming an independent chief, he was invited by him to bold a 
* Bombs; Diary, 10th Deoembet 1761. 
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coQfeT«Qce at BilliapEttam. He accepted tLe iuvitSLtioa, but 
instead of being accomp&nied by a mere guard of honour appear- 
ed at tlie head of troops with a piece of heavy ordnance. The 
Prince came out to receive him, but observing iiis military prepa- 
rations suspected that he was only a partisan of the King ofCoias- 
try wishing to reduce a rebellious subject, and making an excuse for 
retiring into his fort, there remained. Dorrel then declaring tbat 
be saw the garrison breaking down the wall In order that they 
might run out a great gun, ordered his artillerymen to fire, by 
way, as he declared, of covering his retreat. The Prince and his 
supporters, however, atBrmed afterwards that they had not a single 
gun in the fort, that Dorrel's intentions had clearly been hostile 
from the first, and that the English were alone responsible for the 
consequences of the petty war tbat followed. 

On the twenty-first of September 1751 the troops of the 
Prince of Gherical, being supplied with French money and ammu- 
nition, surprised the British entrenchments ou Teramala. As 
the garrison was cliiefly composed of Nairs who had been corrupt- 
ed by the enemy, and newly-raised sepoys, who declared that thev 
liad not eaten enough of the Honourable Company's rice to risk 
their lives in its cause, no resistance was made except by a small 
band of Europeans. The assailants were unusually ierocious, 
giving no quarter, mercilessly putting a hundred men to the 
sword, and impaling their lieatls on the ckevattx defrise. They 
then attacked in succession Kddicot, Fanolamala, and Andolama- 
la, but were repulsed at all. The treachery of the Nairs, however, 
in the first conflict, had so dispirited the British troops, that after 
spiking their cannon they abandoned the two latter places. The 
enemy then laid siege to Moylan and Madacare, and fears 
were entertained that those places would not hold out, .and 
even that Tellicherry itself might be carried by a spirited assault. 
The Chief and Council discovering, when too late, that their 
stock of gunpowder and provisions was nearly exhausted, 
were suddenly plunged into despondency, being, as they affirmed, 
driven to such extremities as no pen could describe. On the 
President and Council of Bombay intelligence of these disasters 
came like a thunder-clap. When not even anticipating any out- 
break of Jmstilities, they Found a formidable combination raised 
against them, and nearly all their European troops required at 
Surat. All they could do was to enlist a few sepoys, and send 
them in haste under Captain Thomas Mostyn and Lieutenant 
Samuel Levick to the succour of Tellicherry. 

The King of Cotiote, always in the market for the highest 
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bidder, now changed sideg, and bargained with Dorrel to drive 
the troops of Cherical from Piitinha, on condition of receiving 
forty rupees per diem until tha service should be performed, and 
then a donation of three thousand rupees — aa agreement faithfully 
fulfilled by both parties. ButMoylanandMadacare were sti]l,inMay 
1852, besieged, and although there were occasional skiimiahea, the 
Englbh officers saw their meit still so dispirited under the late 
reverses, that they dare not risk a regular engagement. At last 
the enemy, assisted by French artillerymen, had nearly made a 
practicable breach in Moylau, when Dorrell, finding that the war 
was costing thirty thousand rupees a month, with the most 
unsatisi^actory results, submitted to the Prince of Cherical a treaty 
on the basis that both parties should consent to be in statu quo 
ante heUum. This proposal only met with contempt. The 
English Chief then, through the King of Cotiote, who was piud 
highly for his mediation, resorted to the ignominious measure of 
purchasing a peace, ^nd on the third of June the petty Prince of 
Cherical, with the air of a condescending victor, signed a treaty. Tbe 
disgraceful conditions to which the British subjected themselves, 
were the dismissal of their obnozious linguist, the demolition of 
their fortifications on Andolamala, Panolamala, and Putinha, 
and a payment of sixty thousand rupees.* 

The President and Council were of course greatly mortified on 
hearing of these arrangements, and suspected with reason that this 
was one of those cases, repeatedly occurring for two centuries, in 
which the Company's affairs suffered injury by being entangled 
with the Factors' private affairs. Dorrel was under pecuniary 
embarrassments, and by means of the linguist, who was extremely 
rich, had in some way or another become involved in difficulties 
with the Prince of Cherical ; but at this distance of time it it 
impossible to unravel the true state of the case. The President 
in Council conveyed his censure in no measured terms, and Dor- 
rel and his Council replied in language quite unbecoming their 
subordinate position. If, s^d these refractory men, Governmeat 
cannot trust their chief, let tiiem supply his place with another. 
Dorrel waa condemned for holding the conference at Billiapatam, 
but showed th^ it was according to precedent, omitting, however, 
to explain why he had taken witli him a piece of heavy ordnance. 
He and his Council regretted to know that every scandalous report 
of them that found its way to Bombay, whether it came from tbe 
Prince of Cherical or some dischai^ed and discontented soldier, 

* Bombaj Diar;, 9th Septembei, Sth October 1761 ; Ansiut and 3rd Sep- 
tember 1753. TellictierTy Diary, from September 1T51 to June 1762. 
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was tliere swalloived vitli avidity, and tliat cooaequently libels 
BgaioBt tlieai were inultipUed. Tliey appealed for justica to the 
Court of Directors, communicating ntth them directly instead of 
througii the channel of their local Grovemment, and for this 
received a severe reprimand. Ultimately Durrel was suspended 
from the service, and txro supravisors being sent to inquire into 
his conduct, opened proceedings which yfeze not terminated until 
March 17o5- The evidence against him was by no means clear, 
and in Council at Bombay Sir James Foulis stoutly defended him 
as an injured man. At his own request he was permitted to 
resign tUe service anA retire to England.* 

The garrisons botli of Myhie and Tellicherry were after this 
time mucli reduced; the latter so much that they were unable to 
repress the insolence of Cuny Nair, a most contemptible anta- 
gonist. As for the French they were in a still sorrier plight, 
fearing an attack from the Canarese, distressed for want of pro- 
visions, and unable to meet the expenses pf their forts to the 
northward. Officers and men, tired of waiting for their arrears 
of pay, deserted in large numbers, and in one day a captain, 
ensign, engineer, mate of a man-of-war, and five other French- 
men sought refuge in the English Factory. The Court of 
Directors, also, finding the expense of maintaining their numerous 
forts heavier than they could conveniently bear, proposed to 
abandon Tellicherry, and called upon Captam de Funcic to send 
in plans and estimates for fortifications on Dhurmapatam, where all 
their troops might be concentrated. Tliis he did, but so far from 
considering economy, showed them how they could spend five or 
six lakhs of rupees on works that could only be effectually defend- 
ed by a thousand European and a thousand Native troops. & 
report was then demanded from Sir James Foulis, who in a very 
ably written document represented that the repairs alone of the 
forts had in six years, commencing with 1748 and ending with 
1763, cost 79,658 rupees, and yet they were in a ruinous con- 
ditioD ; that Tellicherry was untenable against a regular army, 
commanded as it was by neighbouring hills, and capable of being 
approached by an enemy under cover ; that although attempts 
had been made to fortify these hills, they were ineffectual ; and 
that it ought to be immediately abandoned, as not worth the 
expense of maintenance. If it should be objected that in such 
a case an enemy might occupy it, he would only reply that as the 
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works were " so execrably bad," he could not nisli an enemy to 
commit a worse bluader.* 

During the greater part of 1766 tlie Factors were expecting 
every day to liear of war between France and England. In 
anticipation of it the Frencli chief visitod TelHcherry with the 
object of estabtishiiig neutrality, but the English were busy in 
snpplying a petty prince and zealous partisan of theirs, styled the 
tliird king of Nelleasaroon, with stores and ammunition, which he 
used so effectually as to capture in September the French fort of 
Motally, mounting twenty-two guns; although he afterwards re- 
stored it at the intercession of tlie Prince of Gherioil. War was 
Dot actually proclaimed until tho seventh of October, when tlie 
English had the good fortune to find themselves with sever^ warm 
and lukewarm friends amongst the native princes, but no avowed 
enemy save the Boyanore. The French, on tlie other hand, had 
many and bitter enemies ; the Prince of Clierical gave up their 
cause, and concluded a treaty with the English ; the Cotiote was 
exceedingly incensed against them, because they had compelled his 
prime minister from fear of his life to profess himself a Christian ; 
and the Chief of Nelleasaroon, equally hostile to them, offered to 
take their forts with his own men, if the English would only garri- 
son them afterwards — an offer which the English Chief was com- 
pelled to decline, so small were the number of European troops at 
ills disposal. Between the principals, however, of the two Factories 
there was tmly an exchange of courtesies. An English picket 
seized a French boat laden with pepper captured from the English, 
on which the Chief of Tell iclierry, although of course detaining the 
cargo, sent the boat with the letters found on her, unopened, to 
Mynie. M. Louet, in return, Released English boats seized by a 
captain of a French man-of-war, sent back slaves that his men had 
lured away, and pennittedhissurgeon to render medical aid at the 
English Factory. But when a native officer of a French ship was 
detected in raising recruits on British territory, and carried before 
the Chief in Council, they behaved to him more like brigands than 
generous enemies. AHer a solemn consultation they decided upon 
setting him at liberty, first confiscating his silver-headed cane and 
picking his pockets of 380 fanams.-!- 

The trnth is, the courtesy of the French and English towu^ 
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each other rose and fell in proportion to tlie strength or weakness 
of eacli. If botli parties were prepared for a struggle it was at 
zero. Wlien tlie British had a well-appointed garrison, they paid 
their rivals no compliments ; .but when the guns of Myhte 
announced that Fort St. David had fallen, tliey very politely pro- 
posed through the Prince of Cherical a treaty of neutrality, and 
experienced the mortification of a refusal. On the other hand, 
when in 1760 the French arms had suffered alarming reverses in 
Tanjore, Madras, and the Circars ; when their fleet was escaping 
from Admiral Pococke ; their Factories were in a depressed 
condition ; the British arms everywhere triumphant ; the British 
fleet under Admiral Cornish, and army under Sir Eyre Coote, 
supposed to be appro<iching Tellicherry, M. Louet repented of his 
churlishness, and himself proposed neutrality. Then was the 
English Chiers turn to be perverse. Knowing that the proposed 
agreement would be respected by the French so long as suited 
their convenience, and no longer, and believing that they merely 
wished to make Myhie a secure store-house and magazine for 
Pondicherry, he replied that he could do nothing without the sanc- 
tion of his superiors at Bombay. He might have added that the 
British Government were determined to take an a^;ressive part, 
and eject the French from their one fortified hold on the coast of 
Western India.* 

Meanwhile, as the force at Myhie was too weak to threaten dan- 
ger, and the English Uhief found the troops at his disposal more 
than necessary for the defence of his Factory, he employed a portion 
in assisting his ally, the Vice-Regent of Cotiote, to snbdue a 
usurping Regent and bis rebel army. For this purpose a plan of 
attack upon the Fort of Netture«was concerted between Captain 
Stephen Gore, who, at the head of two hundred and fifty Euro- 
peans, joined the Vice-Regent, then with fifteen hundred men be- 
fore tlie place, and Captain Nicholas Wardinan, who was in a night 
march to make a diversion with a detachment of Europeans, Sepoys, 
and Nairs. The enemy were only six hundred strong, and the 
British officers made sure of success ; but in undertaking a delicate 
operation requiring strict order a'nd punctuality they forgot that 
their troops were ill-trained and iaesperieuced. The attack com- 
inenced at the concerted time, and Wardman heard the signal 
gun from his post on Dlmrmapatam ; but, contrary to his calcula- 
tions, was delayed so long in crossing an unfordable river to Conota, 
and driving a division of the enemy into a mud fort opposite 
Ketture, that he was four hours too late. Striving with the 
* BombRy Diary, ISth Augnct 1756 ; Jumary, 5tb Hay, 1760. 
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greatest gallantry to retrieve his error, he led his men to the storm ; 
just then a bullet passed through his shoulder, and he was unable 
to proceed from loss of blood. He immediately transferred the 
command to Lieutenant Stockvell, who, dismayed by the non- 
appearance of the Vice- Regent's troops, withdrew, taking ?ith Idiu 
twenty-four of his wounded men, and leaving seventeen dead on 
the tield. As for Gore's detachment, they seen), on finding them- 
selves not supported, to have desisted from the assault, and 
retreated into the jungle, where they were left without provisions 
or guides by the very Nairg whom they had come to assist. Even 
afler making their way to a village, Ihey were forbidden to defilo 
the wells by drawing water, and the houses by cooking in them. 
Tlicy made a precipitate retreat, abandoninz tents, baggage, and 
ammunition, and in an almost starving condition reached TellL- 
cherry, where they had the satisfaction of hearing that the Vice- 
Regent, instead of taking shame to himself for tlius leaving tliem 
to themselves in a strange country, attributed their behaviour to 
cowardice. Both Gore and Wardman were acquitted by their 
superiors of all blame; but Lieutenant Stockwell and Ensign 
Crosby were sentenced by court mutial to be cashiered.'" 

Before the operations against Netture were concluded, Lou^ 
had renewed his proposals of neutrality. The British Chief, 
fearing lest a refusal might excite him to attack Telllcherry whilst 
a part of the garrison was absent, and knowing also that Admiral 
PocDcke was preparing to make an attack on Myliie, sought delay 
in references to Bombay, requiring counter- references. By this 
means any positive arrangement was avoided until the banning 
of 1761, when Mtyor Piers and Major (afterwards Sir) Hector 
Munro, leading detachments of His Majesty's d6th Regiment and 
the Highland Battalion, arrived with tlie intention of joining 
Sir Eyre Coote in the siege of Pondicherry ; but finding them- 
selves too late, suggested to the Government of Bombay that their 
men should beem^oyed in the reduction of Myhie. On receiving 
the requisite sanction, they despatched Captain Keir, who had 
been a fallow-passenger of the French Engineer's wife, and had 
received from iier a friendly invitation, to spy out the state of the 
garrison and fortifications. As his reprt was encouraging, tlie 
British officers at once stationed boats to intercept any r^efs that 
might be sent from Ramdilly, and signified their intention of 
attacking Myhie to the Native Chiefs, many <^ whom were anxious 
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to join, whilst even those who had promised to assist the French 
non deserted tlieir failing cause. 

On the second of February Louet sair English boats closing 
round his fortress, and, affecting ignorance of tlieir object, wrote 
to tell the English Chief that unless one, then anchored under 
his guns, were immediately removed, he should be constrained 
to tire OR it. The abrupt reply vras a summons to surrender 
Myhie and its dependencies, with a reminder that, as Pondicberry 
had been reduced, and no succour could be expected Irora thence, 
resistance would be hopeless. Louet gave at first a decided 
refusal ; but on the eighth called a council, at nhich it was ^reed, 
as none of the native chiefs would render any assistance, to capi- 
tulate ; and, without even waiting for this conclusion, two officers 
with twenty privates deserted to the British. Nest morning he 
sent to Tellicherry a draft of articles, which, after some unimpor- 
tant alterations, were signed on both sides. It was stipulated 
that the worship of God, according to the Roman Catholic ritual, 
should not be interfered with ; that the churches and chapels 
ehouM remain as they were ; that the garrison should march out 
with drums beating, colours flying, and all the honours of war, 
taking with them four field-pieces and one mortar ; that they 
should be transported with their arms to Bourbon, or in case that 
should be ho longer in the hands of the French, without their 
arms to the Cape of Good Hope or France ; that private property 
should be respected, and the inhabitants in no way molested ; 
lastly, that the other French forts to the northward be given up, 
and the French Factory at Calicut allowed to remain neutrd. 
At noon on the thirteenth Major Piers took possession of Myhie, 
and hoisted the British colours as the garrison marched out and 
grounded their arms, whilst Louet and his Factors deliver- 
ed to the British Chief their swords, which were immediately 
returned to them. As Louet entered Tellicherry he was saluted 
with fifteen guns, and all the French were treated with honour, 
except one poor lady who was kept for some time in close confine- 
ment because her husband had broken his parole and escaped. 
As for the fortifications of Myhie, they were ordered to be demo- 
lished, in retaliation for orders issued by the French Govern- 
ment for the demolition of all British settlements in India ; but 
the work does not seem to have been completed.* 

The subordinate fortresses of Motaly, Nelleasaroon, and Ver- 
emala were faithfully evacuated by the French, but immediately 

• Tellichetry Diary, 1760 ; 5tli January, February, and 1st December, 1761. 
Bombay Diary, 6tli May 1762. 
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occapied by some Nairs undet a chief with the higb sounding 
title of Kapoo, Prince of Cherical, and nephew of Badenkalam- 
kur, King Regent of Colastry. Without loss of time Muuro 
marched ^^nst them at the head of 380 Highlanders, some of 
the Company's regular and iriegular troops, and two guns — a 
twelve and oine-pounder. Captain Nelson, late engineer of the 
French garrison at Myhie, joined the expedition as a volunteer, 
with other French officers, " keen for revenge against their black 
deceitful allies." Munro attempted to bombard Motaly, but the 
gunnery practice, shells, and fusees of his artillery were all so 
bad, tliat of a hundred shells thrown, only one burst in the fort, 
whilst the guns of the Natives were in every respect fairly served. 
At the same time three thousand Nairs, concealed by sandbanks 
and bushes, kept up a galling fire on the British, until Munro, 
although his force, as he said, was sufficient to destroy six thou- 
sand of the miscreants if he could only get them to fight, was 
obliged to send for reinforcements. " One might as well go to 
look for a needle in a bottle of hay aa any of them in the day- 
time," he observed ; but so soon as the regular troops marclied 
in order with their scaling ladders to the assault, the Nairs 
" appeared, like bees out in the month of June." The arrival of 
fresh troops, however, intimidated the enemy ; before the signal 
to stonn could be made, the forts were surrendered, and as soon 
as possible were razed to the ground. Myhie with its guns, 
stores, ammunition, and dependencies was thus obtained by tliq 
British at the cost of a trifling loss. The conquest was complete 
when Admirals Cornish and Stevenson, commanding ten slups of 
the line, with stores of all kinds on board, two engineers, a com- 
pany of pioneers, and Major Moore to command the land forces, 
arrived at Tellicberry to find that they were not required. 

Having silenced their common enemy, the King's and Com- 
pany's officers, as usual, made themselves enemies one of another. 
Munro's spirit was too ardent to be satisfied with a monotonous 
hfe; he first picked a quarrel with Captain Gwe of the Company's 
service, pointing out in contemptuous terms the irregularities and 
defective discipline of his troops; then turned upon Bodges, the 
Chief, and his Council, directly chaining them with having privily 
advised the French of a projected expedition against the Mauritius, 
and appropriated to themselves the public stores of Myhie, which 
should have been reserved for the Crown. The Government of 
Bombay suppOTted their local chief, but also tried to pacify the 
troublesome major by offering him a general receipt for all captur- 
ed property, so that if bis superiors in England snould adopt hia 
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views, tliey would exonerate him from all bUine. He evidently 
suspected the honesty of Compauy's serrants, would be satisfied 
with nothing less than a receipt in which each article should be 
specified, and, when that was refused, sullenly withdrew the troops 
garrisoDtng Mybie. His perrerseness was suffered to pass with- 
out notice, and Company's detachments quietly occupied the vacant 



We now take the reader with us down the coast liom Tellicherry 
to Anjengo, first noticing the small outlying stations subordinate 
to the Factory at the latter place. At Brinjan was a banksal or 
storehouse, the English Resident of which was jealously watched 
by the native cbier, and not being permitted to raise a flagstaff, 
was fain to hoist the British colours on a tree. Kuttera, where a 
century before the English had a small factory, bad long since 
been deserted by them, and although it was witbin the limits of 
the Company's privileges, the French attempted to open a trade 
there. The Chief of Anjengo immediately despatch»l a cwporal 
and ten privates in a manchua, together with another well-manned 
and well-armed boat, to seize the interlopers ; but on the native 
Raja declaring that if the French were molested he would raise 
the country and destroy every man of the detachment, they hastily 
retraced their steps. Tlie French afterwards sent an agent with 
three chests of treasure to ColetcLe, where he succeeded in open- 
ing a warehouse. At Eddava, half way between Anjengo and 
Coulan, the English had a warehouse, the business of which was 
transacted by a. Portuguese linguist, who did a little for them in 
the pepper trade, and a great deal for himself by intriguing with 
the natives. At Cotiote, although close to Tellicherry, there 
resided an European agent from the Factory of Anjengo. Richard 
Seeker was appointed to this post, and his brief occupancy is one 
of many examples to prove what must have been the miseries of 
faint-hearted civilians at that time. His tesidoDce, a native hut 
with a roof of rotten leaves, was an insufficient protection from the 
weather, and during the heavy rains he was compelled to shift his 
bed from p)ace to place in the vain hope of finding a dry spot of 
rest ; his single room served for kitchen, parlour, and all ; at 
night it was overrun by vermin, and to his horror he frequently 
found himself bitten by rats. He had not a single companion, 
and, unable to converse fluently in the native language, was exclud- 
ed even from the barbarous society of tlie place. Bis spirits gave 
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way, and instead of purchasing pepper, his time was Uken up with 
inditing accounts of his wretcliedness, and petitioning to be remov- 
ed. At last the unhappy solitary was, as he affirmed, visited 
with that most painful disease, calculus, caused by the foul watet 
he was compelled to drink ; but on demanding and receiving his 
relation of the symptoms, tlie Surgeon of the Factory pronouncod 
him under a delusion, recommending that he should remaia 
where he was. Then he had a severe cold and sore throat ; was 
really ill this time ; the case was emergent ; he could not even 
wait for the medical officer's reply ; and o£f he started to join 
his comrades. Ko sooner, however, did he reach the Factory, 
than he was severely reprimanded, and ordered to return im- 
mediately. He did so ; but in a short time again wrote to say 
that positively he could not stay at Cotiote ; that provisions had 
become very dear, and he could not subsist on his allowance of 
thirty-four rupees ; that, moreover, he was in constant fear of being 
bitten by snakes, and the day before had shot a large one in his 
but, as his Portuguese clerk was ready to testify on oath. Thus 
did querulous Richard Seeker pass the hours until his purga- 
tory had been endured a few more months, when he was suf- 
fered to escape and sent as Resident to Calicut. 

The fortified factory of Anjeiigo, with its pretty gardens, was in 
a picturesque situation, on the banks of a meandering stream that 
flowed amidst wooded islands. It was defended by four bastions, 
two looking towards the sea and two towards the land, on each of 
which were mounted eight eighteen-pound er guns, and by a 
separate battery of eighteen or twenty large guns pointed on the 
sea. The garrison and factors were at-this time kept in a state 
of continual alarm by French ships of war appearing in the offing ; 
the more so as their one gunner was actually blind, and their 
batteries were dilapidated. Nor could they be re-assured by 
their neighbour, the truculent King of Travancore, who repeatedly 
promised to exterminate the French, if they should venture to 
make a descent upon the coast.* 

This ruler of Travancore was a man of more than ordinary 
ambition and capacity for government. His kingdom, at the com- 
mencement of his reign, was of small eitent and tributary to 
Madura ; but by his conquests over the Dutcli and the Queen 
ofAttinga, whom he deprived of all power, whilst professing tli at 
she was his suzerain and he only her minister, he became the 

■ AnjeDffo Diary, 1744 ; 12(b Much 1745 ; Tth Jaooarr aod 2nd October 
1747 ; BtdAn gust 1761 ; January »nd 22nd February 1752. Diary of the 
Select Cominittee, December 1758. Ives's Voyage. 
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indepeiuleiit lord over a tetritoty gtretching along the coast a 
liunored and twenty miles southward from Cochin, and reaching 
far into the interior. So great was the quantity of blood shed 
in his wars, that, when smitten with temporary remorse, he was 
induced by Brahmans to make an atonement, — such an one 
as could only have occurred to tlie wild imaginatioosof orientals 
excited by superstition and avarice. With two hundred and 
fifty-six pounds of the purest gold was formed the image of a cow, 
into which, on the twenty-first of March 1751, his majesty entered, 
and there remained three days. At the expiration of that time 
he made his exit, purified from all the crimes of his past life, 
and regenerate. Congratulatory presents were sent him from the 
Dutch and English Chiefs of Cochin and Anjengo, and the cow 
being cut into small portions was distributed amongst the interest- 
ed inventors of this method for the remission of sins. From 
that time the ceremony, though rare as the hecatombs of the 
Greeks and horse-sacrifices of Northern India, became national, 
and some years afterwards, when Forbes was residing in Travan- 
core, the reigning sovereign raised himself by it from a low to a 
high caste — an instance of exaltation unparalleled in modern 
times, but not without precedents in Hindu antiquity. 

For a series of years this warlike Prince was continually making 
application to the British for supplies of ammunition, smalt 
arms, and cannon, offering in payment captives taken in war, 
which the British accepted with reluctance, altliough admitting 
that they were cheaper than their slaves imported from Mada- 
gascar. With his other offers they closed most cheerfully. He 
had compelled his subjects to yield him a monopoly of all pepper 
grown in the country, and the Factors were as glad to receive that 
as ready cash. He ceded to them also for a term of years the pro- 
vince of Tinnivelly, wliich they leased to a merchant ; and it would 
have been of great value to them, had not the neighbouring poly- 
gars disturbed it until reduced to order by a force sent from 
Madras under Captain Caillaud. Tliis liberality kept the victori- 
ous monarch on excellent terms with tlie British, and though a 
tyrannical oppressor of his subjects, he seems never but on one 
occasion, when his emissaries beat and plundered a helpless 
woman within the Company's limits, to have molested the Factory 
of Anjengo.* 

* Anjengo Diary, Snd Angnit 1744 ; 9th April and 11th Octohw ITtf ; 
24th Much 1746 ; 18tb June 1761. Diwy of the Select Cotnnittee, lOth Msj, 
16th Norember 1757. Orme'» Hittory, vol. i. book v, ; Forbes'i Oriental 
HMnoirt, to], i. 
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Of all communications between the British and other people 
in Western India none developed national temperaments so 
amusingly as those with the Dutch of Anjengo and Surat. On 
the Hdlander's part vras & singular display of rudeness, juris- 
prudence, and pedantry ; nn the British, of determined action and 
calm indifference both to logic and legal precedents. In 1740 
many letters were exchanged in consequence of a complaint • 
mnde by the Commandant of Cochin, that the Factors of Anjengo 
had assisted his enemy the King of Travancore, but in 1741-2 
occurred the great passage, not of arms, but of words and ai^u- 
ments. That year the Dutch suffered serious mortifications and 
reverses. For some unexplained reasons their soldiers deserted 
in great numbers, and they were not a little disgusted when for 
long the British would not accede to a proposal for the mutual 
cession of all refugees ; but the severest blow was when the King 
of Travancore, after a prolonged siege of their fort, called Colesly, 
was enabled, with the aid of these deserters, to raise such efficient 
batteries, that on the thirty-first of July he compelled it to surren- 
der at discretion. Then fearing the consequences of his own 
success, he made strenuous efforts to form a defensive and offensive 
alliance with the English, offering them all the pepper and cloth 
in liis dominions not required for home consumption, provided 
they would garrison some of his forts and supply him with fire- 
arms. Tliey refused, and be obtained three hundred stand of 
arms from La Bourdonnais — a seasonable succour, which alone 
enabled him to retain possession of the districts of Attinga and 
Anjengo. Still the Dutch complained that the English factors 
were hostile to them, more particularly because a passage through 
the slip of territory attached to the Factory was refused to their 
troops. Their tone became exceedingly threatening. " God and 
Nature had given power into their hands," wrote their Commodore, 
" and they would use it." They even threatened to seiie the 
Factory, and great expense was consequently incurred in strength- 
ening Its garrison.* 

It was then, however, that they preferred logic to war, and to 
dispute the rights of the English with the pen rather than the sword. 
There is no doubt that their establishment at Anjengo was more 
ancient than that of their rivals, and in the spirit of the age they 
concluded that therefore they had a claim to feast on all the 
surplus produce of the country, whilst others should in vain wait 
even for the crumbs. The Portuguese they had driven away by 
* Bombsy DiaTv, May 1740 ; 29ch September 1741 ; 9th February and 3rd 
Horch 1742. Tellicberry Diary, 17th August 1T41 ; 8rd JaanBiy 1742. 
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violence, and would liave done tbe same to tlie English, if they 
had dared ; but as it was, resorted to learned disquisitioos on tlie 
rights of men. They evidently had amongst them one who 
had studied the ^at writers on natural jurisprudence, and now 
opened the whole question of possession, challenging the £nglish 
to prove the soundness of their title, and arraying against tliem 
such a glittering display of authorities as might have defeated 
many casuists, althougli Anglo-Indian merchants were quite 
invulnerable to their force. The Factors of Anjengo declined the 
unequal contest, and were satisfied nith replying in a few short 
but signiScant sentences. Still the Dutch, resolved to disgorge 
themselves of their learning, returned to the charge with elaborate 
arguments, firing off without intermission quotations from Pan- 
dects, from Grotius, Puffendorf, Ileineccius, and we know not 
whom. As their reasoning is unique in the records of British 
India, we shall present our readers with a compendium of it ; 
contenting ourselves with placing in notes the original passives 
on which it was based. 

The President and Council oF Bombay had, in their letters to 
the Dutcli, mainly relied upon two arguments ; — first, that the 
English had originally obtained their privileges from tlie native 
princes ; and second, tliat having been settled at Anjengo many 
years, their right was non prescriptive. In reply to the former, 
the Dutch maintained that as their opponents had gained their 
privities by the exclusion of themselves, the rightful posfiessors, 
who had previously received authority to reside and trade at 
Anjengo, and as they consequently knew that the native chief 
had no right to grant those privileges, tliey must be styled 
" possessors in bad faith."* The Dutch had been settled there 
twenty or thirty years before the English made their appearance, 
since which the former had frequently protested against the latter's 
intrusion, thus preserving their own claims from forfeiture, be- 
cause an intervening protest maintains the protestor's rightf 
Even if it were admitted that the English had settled*^ in the 
country with the sovereign's permission, yet that sovereign, having 
already granted the Dutch a monopoly of trade, could not deprive 
them of it without their consent ; for where a right has been once 
obtained by compact, one party to the covenant cannot withdraw 



* " Fasscxsionem odeptiis tntditione i 
reatnu posBsssionem naetus a 
CDo esse ejus a qno accepit, sciiii. 

i " PrMesUiiio lBter»eiiieas conserrat jus protestrntis." 
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it in opposition to the other's wishes."' Although contracts are 
at the commencement voluntary acts, thev become obligatoiy 
when concluded, and cannot be cancell^ without the concurrence 
of both parties, f The second argument of the English was met 
by affirming that their length of residence was nothing to the 
purpose, so long as they could not, and the Dutch could, prove 
their title to be sound ; and a title is called by the learned in 
law sound, if no objection is urged against it when possession is 
first taken, and if euch possession is taken in good ^ith, that is, 
with the owner's permission and without a knowledge of any other 
claims| — a rule applicable to the Dutch, who have proved their 
rights just, not to tne Knglish. Nor can any length of residence 
constitute a prescriptive right, so long as it may bo shown that 
the original title was unsound ; for prescription cannot be pleaded 
where bad faith has been demonstrated, and has no validity 
where the title is unsound.§ The best lawyers are unanimous 
in saying that prescription, even of a hundred years, is of no con- 
sequence where a title of long-standing is proved to have been 
originally vicious, or it appears in some other way that from the 
first there was no legal claun.j) 

Having thus, as he considers, established the exclusive 
claim of the Netherlands Company to the settlement and 
trade of Anjengo, the learned Dutchman proceeds to argue 
that the English must not merely make restitution of the 
original possession, but also compensation for all damages sus- 
tfuned by his clients ; Ibr as the latter had a sound title, they 
should be regarded as actual possessors,^ and they who had 
illegally entered into possession be sentenced to restore (be 
property with all its profits.** 

'The lawyer then turns to another snlgect, noticing the complaints 

* '* Jas per paetom qTunitnin, olteri ini-itn Bi^erri neqoit," 

t '• ContrMtUK ab initio meri ennt arbitiii ; ei poet facU) in neMssariiun 
prastAtionem eoDferiuitui, et hod nisi mntuo ntiiiuqae paitiji consensn dii- 
•olvrmtai et revocaatat." 

} " Initium poBsefisionit inculpotiuii, eamqae boni. fide, videlicet sine Ecientift 
Jnris aliani, cum interrentn patientUe domini oaptam esse lufficit." 

J " Prsseiiptio non habeC locom probatft maUt fide, Bt Dim valet absque 
titmo juBto." 

II " Diatins posseEfionis titolos aliqniB vitloEW proferatnr, aat qo&alift 
ratione m^am fidem ab initio interTeaisse apparent, prascriptio cenCenaria 
' Ihese two last pusages would be daageroni veapans in the hwck 



i in poBsessionei doaae de vitio potseaiionU 
" PouMsor main Gdei, ad restitnlioaem rei una cnni finctibm est god- 
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brought t>y the English i^aiost tlie Dutch because the; had nude 
var upon the King of Travancore. He muntainB that his coun- 
trymen had simply waged a defensive war, which ia always 
lawful,* and even if it should be proved that they had been 
stressors, still a war undertaken for the recovery of rights 
is not esteemed un1awful.-|- The Netherlands Company bad 
^ways been averse from war, and of^n would rather submit 
to injuries than draw the swoid ; for a certain peace is better 
and juater than an uncertain victory ; the one being in our 
own power, the other only in God's.J His clients' efforts to 
maintain peace had been unceasing, and they had observed 
the rule, that atl means should be tried before resort ia had 
to arms.§ Although Heaven had vouchsafed its aid to their 
cause, their successes had not made them vain-glorious, and 
they acted upon the maxim that a bad peace is preferable to 
a just war.|i They bad therefore made advances to the Kii^ 
of Travancore, but no notice had been taken of them by that 
haughty ruler. 

The writer next addresses himself to the question, whether the 
English had been right in assisting the King of Travancore. As 
the Dutch had taken particular care in every way not to injure 
them, St was their duty 4o observe a strict neutrality, but instead 
of that they had supplied the enemy with arms and ammunition. 
They complained that the Dutch had blockaded the ports of 
Travancore, and had seized such English boats as attempted to 
break the blockade ; but the jurist justifies such conduct by a 
reference to European precedents, and also nminds his correspon- 
dents that the boats had been restored. Some arguments 
advanced by the English are then passed under review and con- 
demned, especially their nssertioa that they had as much right to 
assist the King of Travancore in his wars, as the Dutch had to 
aanst the Kings of Ceylon and Cochin. Tou, he argues, have 
only a treaty of commerce with the King of Travancore, but 
to us a protectorate over the territories of Ceylon and Cochin has 
been guaranteed br treaty, which ii a perfectly legal transaction, 
although the people of those couatiies are not our subjects. 

* '* Bellam defeniiTiim Iflf^ttmiim ." 

■\ ■■ Bellam pro Kbm rep«tecidu anieepttua, illicitnm non habetnr." 
i " Malior et Tirior nt pax eerta qnam incerta vietoria, euoi in muiibu* 
noitm hae sit, ilia tero Dei. 

;'■ Pscia media qnterenda priut qurnn proteretDT sd aimtt." 
" Pm inigos bjllo Joatiuima eitprK(ereiid&." 
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ProtflctioD, it is said, implies a right to defend aud no more,* 
and the people who remain under the protection and guardianship 
of another people are still called free.f 

AH the above arguments are then recapitulated and repeated ; 
80 that the irriter is very tedious, until his letter is made a little 
lively by a series of recriminations and rebukes. In conclasioo, 
be remarks that the English had closed their last letter with a 
protest, but as they had no legal authority tor their claims, so their 
opponents could not feel bound bv any such remonstrance. A 
protest without the authority of law cannot constitute an obl^ 
gation where there is none.^ The English had a bad cause, 
and the Dutch commandant conld only conclude by meeting them 
with a counter-protest. 

The President and CouncH of Bombay had neither disposition 
nor capacity to defend their cause by strings of quotations and 
ailments of juriconsults ; but, believing themselves in the right, 
were content to prove themselves so in plain English by an appeal 
to common sense. The privileges, which they bad obtained at 
Anjongo, dated, they maintained, from the year 1693, when they 
flrst settled in the country, and they did not choose that their 
rights should now be for the first time called in question. If the 
Dutch had to complain of any wrongs, they should seek redress 
by a reference to the Directors of the two Companies in Eu- 
rope, not by threats of violence. It was obvious that their real aim 
was to make the King of Travancore their tributary, and they 
had already showed a determination to get, if possible, the whole 
trade in cloth and pepper into their hands. Their assertion that 
they had more right to protect the King of Ceylon than 
the English to protect the King of Travancore, was unfounded ; 
both were independent sovereigns, and the treaties made with both 
were similar. The precedents by which it was sought to establish 
a light of blockading the coast and preventing the English 
from carrying on trade, were not to the purpose, and could not 
cancel grants and privileges legally conferred on the Factory at 
Anjengo. As for the complaint that the Dutch troops were 
not allowed a passage through the English territory, the President 
and Council replied to it by asserting that their Chief was quite 

* " Frottotio lolmn Jtu deCeDdendi importat." 

i " Sub protectione et elieatela altsrioi etiam li lit populiu, nihilomiaDs 
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tight in thus refusing to countenaDce an attack ntMm a king 
wiUi whom they were in alliance, and who had for Long shown 
thorn consistent kindness.* 

This contiDvOTsy thieatened to be interminable. The Dutch 
had legal knowledgOi but not the power to enforce their cUiris ; 
the English had power, but no knowledge. The one despised the 
ignorance displayed by the other as r^;ards international law, rights 
of prq>erty, and rules to be observed in blockading an enemy's 
coast ; but as the other had both the will and ability to act with 
^mptitude, this contempt was wisely held in Bilence. A 
deeuUory warfare between the Dutch and the Kiog of TraTancore 
was continued, but the English steadily maintained their rights 
as neutrals. In 1744 the lung having in vain sought their active 
co-operation with his forces, invited the French to join him in 
driving his enemies away, and when th^ refused, turned the 
tables, making peace with the Dutch on ccmdition that they should 
prevent the IVench from settling in his kingdom.f 

Alarming as were tlie threats of the Dutch and French, they 
did not disturb the little Factory of Anjengo so much as its in- 
ternal feuds. The one gunner^ blind as he was, became so 
insolent and insubordinate, that it was necessary to dismiss him. 
The native troops were on the veige of mutiny, and took the first 
step by drawing up, with the assistance of a Portuguese Priest, a 
round robin, which Captain Mostyn, their commanding officer, 
unwisely presented for them to the chief. Complaining of their 
small pay and the high rate charged them by the Honourable 
Company for rice, they demanded that the monthly allowance of 
privates should he raised to five rupees. There was nothing unrea- 
sonable in this, but as they assembled without orden and refused 
to disperse, representations made in such a disorderly manner could 
not be attended to. The instigator tX their mutinous behaviour was 
ft cunning fellow, who, drawing high pay himself, took care to 
remain in the background, and evaded signing the round robin ; 
but his schemes were discovered, and being seized in spite of his 
men's threats, he was thrown into prison, and afterwards sen- 
tenced to receive thirty-nine lashes at the market place and each 
guard-house. A few others were also sentenced to receive various 
punishments, and the topasses and mnstees were then asked on 
parade whether they were content to serve the Honourable Com- 

* L«tteri from the Fresidant and Conuci] of Bombay, dated 16Ui April 1741 
"J -4piillT42i from the Commodore iwd Conndl at Cocliiii, dated ITtb Anguit 
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pany for pay at the fonner rate. All answered in the affirmative^ 
with the eiceptiou of one, wlio, still demanding an increase, was 
stripped of bh uniform, and drummed out of the Factory.* 

A religious phantom, which bad haunted the English from 
their first connexion with India, now frightened the factors of 
Anjengo. A shade more tolerant than the Dutch, who had 
expelled Don Clement Joseph, Bishop of Cochin, from his diocese, 
they had offeted him an asylum, and were shocked to find th^t 
be was, but a viper in their bosom, seizing the opportunity to 
pervert the min^ of their European soldiers. That these men 
should embrace with impunity the creed of Guy Fawkes could 
not be permitted, and yet there seemed objections to direct per- 
secution ; so they were attested on a charge of being spies and 
revealing the secrets of the settlement to otlier Europeans. In 
vain the Bishop protested that they were loyal and peaceable 
subjects, and implored that they might be released. His applica- 
tion was rejected, " as a compliance might in all probability be a 
means of converting a great many more of our protestants, which 
in time may prove of dangerous consequence to the settlement." 
The Chief and his Council, resolving to make an example, sent 
themasprisonersonboardanEnglish ship, bound for Bombay. This, 
^ey wrote, " it is to be hoped, will deter all others from adhering 
to the doctrine of Romish priests, which they have endeavoured to 
propagate with great assiduity of late, among the garrison soldiers 
and gentlemen's slaves, though not so fortunate as to succeed in 
their diabolical schemes." The bishop, determining to do all be 
could for his converts, under the pretence of visiting a Portuguese 
ship courteously asked the Chief for a boat, with the real object 
of persuading the capttun of the English ship to set the prisoners 
at liberty ; but was told that all the boats were eng^ed. Dis- 
gusted with such treatment, he withdrew for a time from the 
settlement, taking with him many of his Indo-Fortuguese flock. 
It is curious to observe that there was adei this quite a religious 
panic HI the Facton^, and that some protestants, fearing lest after 
their demise their Umilies might be perverted by Roman mission- 
ari^, provided against it by special clauses in their wills. f 

In tLe Diary of Aujengo we notice the last traces of that exces- 
sive vulgarity which disfigures the mediaeval, much more than the 
most ancien^ records of the Company. The manuscript — written, 
it should be observed, not by a clerk, but by the European secretaiy 
himself, and signed by the Chief and Council — abounds with such 

.* Anjtiigo Diary, Decembtr 1716. f ADjcogo Diary, 11th Navember 1751. 
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pau^ei u the follovtng : — " The other boat wu a onanng ta 
th« southward ; we found in her a letter from a btat^^^oto 
the French keeps at Caletche ;" " the moors are a prepar- 
ing an army ;" " five sail of men-of-war were a filing out 
to retave Commodore Bennett ;" " the king is a going to a 
feast;" "we wereUl knovm" of a certain event. Everywhere 
the natives are' designated " black fellows" ; what we now call 
a native apothecary was with the Factors " a black doctor" ; a 
regiment of sepoys was " a black regiment," or " a black batta- 
lion," and, usinff a curious form of elliptical expression, they 
always styled the letters of native correspon dents " black advices." 
Indeed this epithet hJack was long afterwards applied to nativn 
even in official documents, and, as Mill indignantly remarks. 
Sir Elijah Impey could find no better title than " black agents" 
for the native magistrates and judges of India. 



Aet. II THE PRINCIPLES AND METHOD OF THE 

ENGLISH REFORMATION. 

The Bolg Bible.— Authorised Version. 
The Book of Common Prayer, 

Thb Reformation was the great work of the sixteenth century. 
It far transcended indeed the limits of that age. It was the 
inevitable result of a state of things long antecedent to its actual 
ebullition. Its direct or indirect influence upon the character and 
fortunes of our race will be distinctly traceable to the end of time. 
And in a far more limited point of view — looking only to the 
immediate transactions, occasionally at least, included under the 
name — the Reformation was hardly complete by the year 1600. 
The centn^ that had witnessed its birth closed amidst the convul- 
sive stru^les that in its maturity it had evoked. It had still to 
accomplish triumphs, sustain defeats, run out into excesses, endure 
the renewed trial of persecution from its enemies, and the more 
cruel danger of division and strife among its friends. But lew of 
its later incidents were without their counterpart in the preceding 
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period. And iU great battle for existence had been Imi^ht out, 
not (wly on the theatre of the world at large, but in the separata 
States of Europe. It had already disclosed incontrovertily its 
general character and tendencies. It had asserted its position as 
one of the great and abiding agencies in modem society, one of the 
most powerful levers of modem civilisation. On the whole, 
the Heformatioa may be considered not only to have arisen, but 
to have culminated, during the sixteenth century. 

Its ostensible and most familiar character is that of a revolution 
in religion. And in this point of view it had a general aim, — to 
remove from the Chnrch and the theology of Western Christendom 
the accretions and parasitical outgrowths of the middle ages, and 
to rest<»« tUem (as far as might be) to their pristine simplicity 
and purity. 

And to a certain extent it had a general standard — the Bible ; as 
Ifte authorised and universally accredited account of Christianity 
fcem its origin. 

So far the Reformation was one movement. But it was also 
several. 

For although its proper subject-matter was theological, yet, 
from the impress left by mediteval Sacerdotalism upon almost 
every sphere of human activity, and from the inevitable correspon- 
dence, mterdependence, sometimes absolute identity, among every 
Christian people, of secular and spiritual interests, tJie Reformation 
also amounted to, or was inextricably bound up with, a noost 
important political, social, moral, literary, even Eesthetic crisis. 
As such it shared, more or leas, the vicissitudes of political circum- 
stances, and the varieties of social and individual organisation and 
development. 

Hence its special character, course, and ultimate (ate, considered 
in this simply temporal aspect, differed greatly in different conn- 
Uies, and among various sections of the same community. 

But again, even as a religious movement, and with reference to 
its effect upon the constitution, creed, worship, discipline, of the 
Christian Church, in the several countries where it established 
its sway, it was by no means homogeneous. It is unnecessary 
here to particularise the numerous causes of this divergence, 
though it may be doubted whether, on the whole, the differences 
at tne time prevalent among the "Reformed" were wider 
than may be fully accounted for by the very dissimilar spirit in 
which they addrwsed themselves to the fundamental question of 
the Refomaation, and the very unequal resources they Drought to 
bear upon it. 
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Th« solemn problem the^ were called npon to solre may be thus 
formulated : — Giren, on the one hand, tlte Bible ; on the other, 
the present state of the Christian World : how can the huter be 
best brought into essential conformity with the express injunctions 
or imidied sanctions of the fOTmer ? 

This, again, involved two questions,— 

(I.) What was to be the turtuie and extent of the desired 
Reform t 

(2.) By whom, as combining the authort^, the proficiency, 
and the will, requisite for so arduous an undertaking, was it to 
be carried into effect ? 

None denied the absolute and immediate necessity for a Refor- 
mation. But the first steps taken in this direction naturally 
extended only to the amelioration or removal of the most preeong 
and glaring evils. 

All coum see that the licentiousness of the Clergy, and of the 
Popes themselves, the exactions of the Roman Curia, the 
inordinate trealth and arrogance of the Ecclesiastics, were wrong 
and pernicious. 

Nor did it require any great amonnt of penetration or learning 
to discover that the virtuid autocracy long assumed by the Popes 
over the whole Latin Ghnrch, over National Churches, National 
Sovereigns, particularly in connection with the unscrupulous 
employment, for the confirmation of that autocracy, of the Tearful 
weapons of Excommunication and Interdict, were equally opposed 
to tne letter and to the spirit of the Gospel, as well as to tho 
recognised course of early Cnurch History. 

Towards the close of the Middle Age, a growing, at length an 
imperious, desire was felt for a General Council of the Church, as 
the proper representative assembly or Constitutional Senate of Latin 
Christendom. By this convention ecclesiastical abuses were to bo 
taken into consideration, and searching remedies to be forthwith 
applied. Such a Council did at last meeL At Constance, and 
again at Basle, papal and sacerdotal immorality, and the estrav&< 
gsnt claims of Uie Holy See engaged deep attention. Much was 
attempted, something done for Uie improvement of the Church, if 
not for the immediate promotion of evangelical religion. The 
hierarchical reform was in a fiur way of accomplishment ; but was 
thwarted, and finally miscarried, mainly through the opposition of 
the Popes. 

The successors of St. Peter indeed, both then and subsequentlj, 
were the great obstacles to a Reformation. And Adrian VI., who 
offered a single and bright exception to their general policy. 
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succumbed almost instaDtaneously under the magnitude and fear- 
fulness of the task that must devolve upon a " Refbrming Pontiff." 

Meanwhile in England, repeated, and to a great extent success- 
ful, attempts had been made by legislative enactments and other 
means to resist the papal tyranny, and to lessen the several evils 
above adverted to. 

In the time of King Henry VIII., the Conciliar Kefonn of the 
whole Latin Church vras for the present hopeless. The need of a 
Keformation was more than ever felt. But the " Defender of 
the Faith," whatever indications he might have given (anil he had 
given such) of an inclination to restrict the immunities and power 
of the clergy, was at first too zealously, passionately, devoted to the 
Holy See, for the friends of the inevitable movement to expect any 
countenance from him. It was not only in his matrimonial rela- 
tions, however, that " Bluff King Hal" eiperlenced a total revul- 
sion of feeling, and perplexed the world by tue characteristic enei^ 
with which he pursued opposite lines of conduct. In the present 
case, it certainly was not without considerable provocation (what- 
ever estimate we may nevertheless form of his personal character 
and consistency in the matter) that he became, from a chivalrous 
champion, so resolute and successful an opponent of the power which 
his predecessors had so often held in check — tlie power which was 
still limited by the inexorable statutes of P revisers and 
Prmmtmire. In the history of the divorce litigation, or in the 
character of those who conducted the proceedings on the part of 
the Pope, were epitomised and exemplified most of the glaring 
abuses that had called forth so much complaint and opposition 
from former English Sovereigns and Parliaments. The king now 
once more shared, personified, perhaps exa^erated, the strong and 
hereditary national instinct of jealousy and animosity against papal 
intervention in the affairs of his kingdom, and against the innu- 
merable evils it entailed. The patience that had so long sought to 
palliate the mischlefwas at length exhausted; and it was determined 
to cut it away root and branch— to remove the source of it. 

Thus the general circumstances oftbe times, the personal temper 
and incIiuationB of the king, and the national character, co-oper^ed 
to produce this unsparing attack upon papal and sacerdotal 
assumption, cupidity, corruption. 

The attack itself wag, of course, in some respects, much more 
sweeping than the hierarchical reforms advocated at Constance 
and Basle. Yet, as in those cases, it was no mere revolt, no purely 
wanton exercise of power. It was conducted according to another 
and extremely, though not (as has been often assumed) exclusively, 

VOL. VI. — NO. II. 31 
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English conception of a constitutional reform, — namely, tliat the 
whole nation as a Realm, comprising Spiritualty and Temporalty, 
was, and of old had sliown itself, competent to administer its 
church as well as its state affairs, and to effect, in each depart- 
ment, necessary reforms, without any foreign intermeddling 
\vhatever. 

Yet still the idea of a " Free General Council," which might 
hereafler " tune the jarring strings of the Christian World," was 
by no means universally abandoned — was frequently referred to — 
even after the arrogant pretensions of the pseudo General Council 
of Trent, and the dismembered condition of Gbristendom, (split up 
into separate churches, each exclusively and jealously devoted to its 
own more or less peculinr system,) had relegated to a remote and 
contingent future all prospect of the meeting of such an assembly, 
or of its obtaining general recognition. 

Thus were removed in I^nglaud the most notorious and offensivd 
corruptions of the medieval church. 

It would have been strange indeed, especially in such an age, 
if this earlier, and (so to spealt) more external phase of the great 
reaction had not itself been accompanied by extravagance and 
abuse. We are not now concerned to defend, or even to account 
for, such qiiestionable stretches of regal or parliamentary authority. 
But it may be desirable to note the fact that they were mainly 
acts of reprisal. If the Royal Supremacy was (especially at first) 
unduly exalted, it had long been, in many important particulars, 
unduly depressed. If the clergy and the monks were pitiably 
humiliated, and harshly, even cruelly, treated, this was not a 
little owing to their previous haughtiness, oppression, cruelty, as 
well as to the fact that they were still busily engaged in endeavor- 
ing to restore the old regiT}te. 

If church property was ruthlessly plundered and squandered 
by laymen, had not the laity as a body long been taught, even 
by some of the more single-minded among the clergy, that tliey 
were made the constant and shameless spoil of avaricious prieste 
and profligate monks and friars ? The long-deferred day of 
reckoning Sir injustice is wont to be a hard one. 

But the movement, though it might, and in England parti- 
cularly did, commence with such measures as have now been 
alluded to, could not end there, however some, after going thus 
far, might "ish to stop short. The quickened intelligence, the 
profouiider Biblical and historical studies lately entered upon, 
gradually, very gradually in some respects, revealed to the more 
thoughtful and learned, and through them to a whole world 
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beyond, the stsrtling truth that the popular reiigion was, to a 
great extent, not only unsanctioned by, but distinctly and empha- 
tically opposed to, the Scriptures, and to the tenets and practices 
of the early Christian Church. 

Indeed, in Germany the controversy early assumed a doctrinal 
turn, and the Papal Supremacy was not attacked until a late stage 
of the Indulgence discussions had disclosed the key-stone of the 
fitbric assailed by Luther. 

But in England also, when the above discrepancy had been once 
pointed out, an appeal to the Bible as the standard of faith, 
discipline, and practice, though it might not immediately ensue, 
became inevitable, and was further promoted by the translation 
of the Scriptures into the vernacular languages, and their publica- 
tion in a popular form. The most inveterate and obstructive 
Roman Catholic could not, without self-condemnation, object to 
consult what all regarded as the inspired records of the religion 
in its earliest form. Had then the meaning of the Bible been 
always clear and undisputed, the first of the two questions 
that, as has been observed, were raised by the proposition for a 
Reformation, would have been readily answered ; and the nature 
and extent of the required changes would have been at once 
determined. 

But, as was long alter observed by the most philosophic of 
English statesmen in recent times : — " The Bible, though a most 
sacred, is a most multifarious collection of the records of divine 
economy — a collection of an infinite variety of cosmogony, theo- 
logy, history, prophecy, psalmody, morality, apologue, allegory, 
l^islation, ethics, carried through difierent books, by different 
authors, at different ages, and though shaped to the same holy 
end by the superintending and suggesting Spirit of God, yith 
different purposes in view by the authors themselves. It is neces- 
sary to sort out what is intended for example, what only as narra- 
tive, what is to be understood literally, what figuratively ; tvhere 
one precept is to be controlled or modified by another ; what is 
said directly, and what aa an argument ad kominem ; what is 
temporary, and what of eternal obligation ; what appropriated to 
on? set of men, and what to the general duty of Christians."* 

Hence to apply this standard successfully, further aid was 
required. 

Was this to be obtained ? 

Learning, scholarship, general mental cultivation at once suggest 

themselves. The contrast between scriptural and late medieval 

* Burke, Speech on the Act of DDifonnitj. 
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religion, it could not be denied, had been in a great measure dis- 
closed by them. Did not this imply their adequacy to supply the 
present desideratum ? Plausible as the idea might seem, it did 
not meet with much encouragement even in the era of the 
" Revival of Letters." The most sensible men, indeed, conBidered 
human learning a most important, an indispensable, help to the 
interpretation of Scripture. Many extreme persons, however, 
on both sides, regarded it coldly and doubtfully, if not with 
absolute abhorrence. The determined Roman Catholic bore 
k no good will for its recent handiwork, and the abyss of 
perilous speculation it seemed to have opened. The unlearned 
and the fanatic Biblicist mistrusted it as worldly, or scorned 
and denounced it as profane ; and appealed to strong texts, 
which he proclaimed, with a confidence proportioned to his 
ignorance, to have been levelled against it. Few could contem- 
plate the history and the issue of the long domlnaDt Scholas- 
ticism, or tlie reveries of the revived Neo-PJatonism in Italy, 
without some misgivings as to the amount of service ultimately 
to be expected in tlie way of Biblical interpretation from human 
learning alone. There was a general impression that it afforded, 
at least, too purely intellectual a criterion, if unaided and un- 
sanetified by a higher and more distinctively religious influence. 

Had such an influence been vouchsafed f 

No Christian could hesitate to admit, in one form or another, 
that the Spirit of God was the sure, the promised Interpreter. 

But who were the human depositaries of this supematoral aid ? 

It is evident tJiat here we approach closely the second of the two 
questions that, as we have stated, naturally occurred, immediately 
that the necessity of a Biblical Reformation was admitted. 

Tliat second enquiry was : — By whom is it to be carried out ? 

Now those who enjoyed the privilege of so mysterious and effec- ■ 
tive a gift as that of divine illumination, would obviously be 
inclined to claim the right of enunciating and determining, if not 
of giving legal effect, to the requisite changes. Wlio then were 
they ? 

The Catholic or Universal Church, said the Romanist, which, in 
that it is such, possesses the gift of lufaliibility, and alone can, 
and ought to, decide religious questions. 

But lie meant the Latin Church exclusively, and that however 
narrowed, however corrupt and fallen. Nor did he clearly deter- 
mine wherein the Infctllibility was vested, whether in the Pope, or 
in n General Council, or in both conjointly. Meanwhile, the Popes 
had steadily resisted and turned the edge of Conciliar Reforms, and 
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had set themselves BgaiDst the moTement precisely as it became 
the more inevitable. And this very claim of Iiif^libilt^ obvi- 
ously precluded all concession as to dogmas once formally sanc- 
tioned by Rome, while Rome had thus committed Herself 
to much that was antiprimitive and antiscriptural. Accordingly, 
when the narrow, but not the less violently convulsed, assembly 
at Trent did meet, after the disruption of Western Christendom, 
it reformed many practical abuses, bnt stereotyped in the Roman 

ZBtem the greater part of the doctrinal errors that had crept ia 
iring the Middle Ages, and perpetuated also many disciplinary 
grievances more or less essentially connected with the Trentine 
Formulary of Faith. 

A second answer was : — Individual Christians, as thinking, 
speaking, acting under spiritual guidance. 

But this reference of the matter to a purely internal witness, 
cognisable by the individual alone, would not only have justified 
the eccentricities, and (to all but tlie mystic himself) palpable 
follies and errors of the extremest mysticism ; it was introducing 
a disintegrating principle, fatal to all permanent existence of a 
pablic ecclesiastical body ; fatal also, as was clear in the case of 
the Anabaptists, to the security, if not the existence, of the civil 
authority, and therewith of society itself. 

A third answer was implied perhaps, and acted on especially 
at Geneva, rather than distinctly embodied in words. 

Learned and able men, " Men of God" like the Jewish Pro- 

Ehets of old, or the early Apostles and Preachers of Christianity, 
ad been providentially raised up to meet the crisis, and to 
expound, under spiritual aid, the true meaning of the Bible to their 
obedient National Church, if not to other bodies. 

To a certain extent this view of the great Protestant champions 
could not but command the assent of their local admirers and 
disciples, if not of the reforming party everywhere. But it would 
have appeared more consistent and irrefragable had the differ- 
ences between X^uther, Zwingli, Calvin, &c., even on points which 
they themselves considered most important, not to say fundamental, 
been less extreme and lasting. 

In England on the whole, and in the long run, the tendency 
of the Church Reformation was to deny the absolute and indepen- 
dent validity of each of the above accounts, — to allow that each 
was a reflection of a partial, if not a phase of the whole, truth. 
Accordingly, the endeavor was to assimilate, combine, and act 
upon these apparently hostile, but, as it was considered, not 
totally irreconctleable suggestions. 
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As to the first answer :— Waiving the question whether 
the Universal Chuicii at any time could be strictly said 
to be absolutely infallible— assuming that a particular Church 
could never lay claim to such infallibility — it appeared clear that 
while immediate reform was imperative, the voice of the whole 
Chmch, — even of the whole Latin Chuich, — was at present simply 
unattainable ; but that the Providence of God had watched over. 
His Spirit interfused in a striking and obvious manner, tlie early 
undivided Church ; and that her verdicts wherever pronounced, 
her practice wherever ascertainable, must command great 
reverence, — be practically, to say the least, the 8afe§t guide to the 
in terpet ration of disputed points in Scripture ; as for the reason 
now stated, so for several others, which may be summed up in 
the maxim that the stream b likely to be purest near its source. 

We may remark, by the way, that tlie aid of learning and 
scholarship was here necessarily, as throughout the scheme of the 
English Cliuich Reformation, cordially accepted. 

As to the second answer, it was fett tnat the individual is 
conscientiously bound to investigate " the reason of his hope" ; 
that the internal witness of the Spirit must answer to the ex- 
ternal testimony of the Church, as now to be carefully ascertained : 
that otherwise his creed, his religion, is a hollow pretence. But 
that while ignorance, passion, circumstances, might mislead him 
into confounding his own peculiarities with that internal 
witness, and thus produce a seeming variance between it and 
the external testimony, yet that there could in reality be no 
discord between the " two voices," and if he enquired rightly 
and far enough, and in the mean time lived conscientiously " up 
to his light," the harmony would be restored. While, on the 
other hand, he owed present obedience to his National Church, 
as well as deference to the large body of Keforming* Divines who 
were eng^d in solving the same awful problem ashimself, with 
gifts and resources, cumulatively at least, far superior to his own. 

But to what extent did he owe this obedience and deference ? 

This wasaquestion, of course, ofpeculiar delicacy and difficulty. 
We can hardly expect to find any very precise theory laid down, 
much less consistently and undeviatingly acted upon, during the 
crisis, or even after it was over. But, as the movement proceeded, 
three virtual principles of the following kind appear to have been 
pretty generally accepted and enforced : — 

(1.) On matters not prescribed by the Church, opinion and 
practice are free. 

How great was this concession can only be properly estimated 
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by those who compare the Reformed with the Unreformed Church, 
and trace but in detail the immense extent to which the former 
did refrain from uttering lier voice, and obtruding her authority, 
not merely as to matters of doctrine, but as to tlie concerns and 
occupations of daiiy life. 

(2.) On matters non-essential, however important or interest- 
ing in themselves, the individual may exert all lawful and consti- 
tutional means for impressing on the public mind his own sense 
of what is right, or even desirable ; but he must not, though he 
may seek to have the law altered, break it while it stands ; nor, 
when in a position that demands his formal recognition of a 
doctrine or a practice that has received the public sanction, is be 
at liberty to reject it. 

(3.) He cannot renounce the great fundamental doctrines, 
received by the Church at large in all ages, or at least the cardinal 
doctrine of the Trinity, and whatever that necessarily implies, 
without converting his Christian liberty into license ; without, in 
fact, renouncing his Christianity, and ipso facto proving that he 
is not enlightened by the Spirit of Trutli. 

On the whole then, as to the e?:tent of private enlightenment, 
and the consequent relation of the individual to the national 
Church, the impression seems to have been, that the conscien- 
tious Christian would be enabled by the Spirit not to pronounce 
with isolated and independent iDfallihility upon the sense of 
Scripture, but to assent sincerely and heartily to that interpretation 
which had from the first been, and was now once more to be, the 
generally accepted one; but thattbissuperhumanaidwas bestowed 
on him also, and at least equally, to produce in liim holiness 
of life. Without this " fruit of faith," dogmatic truths, though 
in terms admitted, could not be really appreciated ( " spiritually 
discerned"), and were not only worthless, but most perilous. 

And this assistance he would now more than ever require, 
because as the perpetual supervision and all-embracing control of 
the priesthood were removed, along with the privileges he assumed 
the responsibilities, and incurred the peculiar dangers, of more 
independent moral agency. 

With reference to the third answer above given, which repre- 
sented the great reforming theologians as the authorised and 
supernatural ly guided expositors of Scripture, here^ain the prac- 
tical and comprehensive English mind was inclined to consider 
the 5tat«ment as at once too broad and too narrow ; but still as 
adumbrating, and with proper qualifications capable of expressing 
what was felt to be an unquestionable and most important truth. 
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The Spirit of God was at kngtii moTing, vitli extraordinary 
aod regenerative influence) upon tlie face of the long stagnant 
waters of the Church, and stirring them to their inmoat depths. 

And some divines there vere, active ou the side of Keform, 
who combined more oc less pre-eminent moral and spiritual qua- 
hfications with conspicuous abilities, learning, and knowledge of 
the Scriptures. In such men, who that sympathised with the 
movement would not recognise its true rspresentatives and natural 
leaders ? nay more — would not in them discern the decided and 
visible manifestation and fruits of the divine i^ency ? 

Butthatsuch men were "inspired" in any wise to the same 
extent, or in the same manner, as the Prophets and Apostles of 
old could not be admitted. Thus the statement was too broad. 
But it was also too narrow. It implied neglect of the Church at 
large, of the Church of old, of the individual Christian. The sanie 
gracious aid had not been denied to them. 

And once more, it seemed to imply, it would be veiy Ulcely 
in practice to involve, what Englishmen have always been pecu- 
liarly given to detect and resent, — neglect of constituted autho- 
rities ; a tendency to ignore, override, supersede, the " powers that 
be," and to forget that they are " ordained of God" ; powers of 
both kinds, in fact, as we have already said they were called at 
the time, the Spiritualty and Temporally of the Bealm. 

It may be objected that they who abolished so summarily, or 
at least adhered to the abolition of the papal supremacy, should 
have been the last to raise such a cavil. But the exception only 
confirms the rule. The Papal claims had been constantly resisted, 
checked, regarded throughout as an usurpation, undermined both 
by law and by public opinion ; they had gradually become intole- 
rable ; they were at last indignantly and thoroughly repudiated, 
and by Homan Catholics themselves, and bitter persecutors for the 
distinctive tenets of Homanism. As a quaint old author observes, 
— " Did Roman Catholics themselves find right and sufficient 
reason to turn the Pope out of England at the fore-door in fair 
daylight, as an intruder and usurper; and do they expect that 
Protestants should let him in again by stealth at the back-door 1 
It is true Queen Mary afterwards gave him house-room again 
in England for a short time. But he raged so extremely, and 
made such bonfires of poor innocent Christians in every corner of 
the kingdom, that it is no marvel if they desired his room rather 
than his company."'" 

The reverence for established authorities, however, remained 

* BramliaU. Jtut VindUitiiim ^e. 
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strong in the country; was probably greatly confirmed and 
strengthened by the fear lest reform should degenerate into 
rerolntion, and the purification into the destruction of existing 
inatitntions both in Church and State. And the times offered 
abundant vaming that this was no visionary fear. Sectaries, 
both at home and abroad, were beginning to question the first 
principles not only of Christianity, but of civil government. The 
Anabaptists and Levellers had run their wild course. The Pope, 
though rebuffed, was not unseated from the Tlirone of St. Peter. 
The Papal thunders were not silent ; they might prove not inef- 
fectual. Tlie Papal party were secretly plotting or openly agitat- 
ing for a Coonter Reformation. Amidst such perils a work 
directly and vitally affecting the temporal as well as spiritnal con- 
dition and prospects, the political hardly less perhaps than the 
ecclesiastical relations of Englishmen, was to be conducted, com- 
pleted, consolidated, in a country where — the Papal intervention 
apart^-Church and State had long been not only most closely 
united, but, to a great extent, absolutely identified. Nor was 
, there any lack of precedents, derived from the most flourishing 
periods of the Church, for ecclesiastical reforms, and reassertions of 
primitive doctrine, being inaugurated and authoritatively enun- 
ciated by Christian Sovereigns. 

The Nation and the Church accordingly fell back upon their 
several, yet united, eonstitutional agents as the organs and rati- 
fiers, if not tlie originators, of the required changes. 

Sovereign, Parliament, Convocation : — These already existed aa 
a fact, with provinces, however liable to confusion and mututd 
intringement, yet to a certain extent clear as a fact also, and form- 
ing collectively the supreme civil and ecclesiastical authorities 
of the Christian Realm of England. 

In brief then, combining these several elements to form an 
answer, as practically given on the whole to our original questions, 
by those who determined the course of the movement within that 
Bealm : — Let the Reformation be based upon Scripture, as inter- 
preted, where doubtful, by learned, able, and pious reforming 
tiieologians ; guided and controlled in their Interpretation by the 
precedents of the early, undivided Church, so far as the latter are 
attainable by fair historical and moral evidence. Let measures 
be framed to bring the present Church, as far as possible {mutatis 
nutofuJisj, into accordance with the requisitions of Scripture, so 
interpreted ; and let these measures be sanctioned by pubhc autho- 
rial in Church and State. Lastly, conscientious enquiry; modest 
appreciation of his own advantages, as compared with those of the 
VOI-. VI. — NO. u. 32 
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many emineDt men similarly occupied with himself ; f&itli in divine 
uusUnce u befriending properly conducted public, not less than 
private investigations ; finally, loyalty to tlie combined iuslitutionB 
in Church and State, under vrLich he finds himself placed by Pro- 
vidence :-— all these will jointly commend and certify to the indivi- 
dual the system of reform proposed to be effected in the manner 
just stated. Where such is not the result — where the individual 
is still dissatisfied and unconvinced — the fault must be in himself. 
Be must be insincere, presumptuous, uncharitable, or disloyal. 

In that case he cannot justly complain if lie is punished, not 
fi>r the mere act of differing with a Church, but for violating so 
tnany plain obligations to conform to such a Church system, so 
carefully and temperately framed. 

Such appear to have been, in the main, the theory and practice 
of the English Church Reformation ai the time, 

'So one at the present day advocates in England persecution oi; 
punishment for religious opinions, as such. ISome are still dis- 
posed to visit with legal penalties reli^ous practices that they 
consider involve immediate or remote danger to the established . 
constitution in Cliurch and State. Many would withhold offices of 
lesponsibility from tJiose who, by their stand-point as inferred 
from their avowed principles, appear ipso/aclo incapable of fully 
and conscientiously discharging the duties of those offices. All 
would admit that there is a. certain point — however difficult it may 
be to determine in a particular case precisely where that point is 
— ^ which it becomes absolutely necessary to " restrain with the 
civil sword the stubborn and evil-doers," whether sheltering them- 
selves under the plea of conscience and religion, or under any 
other less solemn but not more mischievous pretext. 

Churchmen themselves now feel that, granting the politico-reli- 
gions body of which they are members — the Englbh province of 
that kingdom which is vi this world and yet not of this world — 
was reformed on the right pattern, and by the proper authorities ; 
and granting also that between such a reform and any individual 
dispwed to question its correctness, the balance of probability is 
immensely on the side of the National Church ; yet that men 
must be dealt with as they are, not as they ought to be ; — that 
^orance, dulness, a bad life, idiosyncracy of mental or moral 
constitution, still more early education in a dissenting commu- 
nity,* may actually, whether they ought to do so or not, render an 
inuvidual unwilling, if not unable, to accept the Church system. 

* Which of coQiM TUSH en the other tide a prirnd faeit argument u to 
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Thst is Boch a case, to etact compliance, or an affectation of 
compliance, \sj l^al penalties, is at once a crime and a mistake, 
and tends to destroy religion altogether. 

That therefore, however obligatory the claims of the established 
CliuTch upon the alliance of the individual may be inforo con- 
tdetUicB ; and hawever strongly he may still be bound to take 
them fairly, fully, and seriously into account as one great /twf, 
one powerful element, in determining bis religious convic- 
tions and practice : yet, after all, his adhesion or discidence 
must be left to himself; and t/he continue to dissent np to his 
last hoar, none but the unerring eye of God can discern whether, 
and to what extent, he may really deserve censure ; — none but tb« 
all-rigUteous Judge presume to absolve or punish the recusant 



. aet. Ill— the monetary system of 

BRITISH INDIA. 

Tbb currency of a country may, to use a homely illustration, 
be aptly compared to the blood in the human body. If it circu- 
late too rapidly, a state of feverish excitement is betrayed ; if too 
slowly, a falling-off in social health or prosperity becomes quick- 
ly apparent. There may be too much or too little iron in the 
blood ; so likewise there may be too much or too little paper in 
a currency. A sudden accession or diminution of wealth from 
extraordinary causes has, moreover, an injurious effect on a 
country, somewhat similar to that which a sudden change from 
high to low living, or vice versa, produces on the human consti- 
tnUon. The circulation of the blood is, comparatively speaking, 
but a recent discovery. We are of opinion that the problem of 
the monetary system, best adapted to the wants of mankind, still 
remains to bie solved. The question lias lately received much of 
that attention which its importance demands; and as many 
thonghtful men are apparently devoting their best energies to its 
solution, we may reasonably conclude that, ere long, they will 
throw light upon this obscure subject. 

It must be admitted that the problem is an exceedingly coni'- 
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plic««d one. Without undertakiDg its wlaUon, we may here 
address ourselves to the humbler, but, we trust, not unservicoabls 
task of reviewing briefly the Tarious ^teraUons which it lias been, 
from time to time, proposed to make in the monetaij system of 
ilritish India. 

It will be proper to advert, in the first instance, to the 
older monetary schemes, which had been adopted within the 
Peninsula. 

Prior to the advent of the Bri^h two systems had existed, 
the Hindoo and the Mussulman. The unit of the former was of 
gold, the P^oda of about 60 grains weight — and that of the lat- 
ter of silver, the Rupee weighing from 170 to 176 grains. The 
Hindoo system has become nearly extinct, having been almost en- 
tirely superseded by the Mussulman. 

The " Pagoda" is a Portuguese appellation, derived from the 
pyramidal temple depicted on one side of the gold pieces issued in 
the most recent Hindoo coinsge. Its proper name is " Varaya," 
signifying wild boar, and originating in me device of the boar 
incarnation of Yishnoo, which is found on the ancient coinage of 
the Garnatic. It is supposed that the name of this coin is ancient 
times varied according to the image or idol sUmped upon it. 
The pagoda is also known by the term " Hun," a word Hgni- 
fying " gold" in the old Garnatic language. 

The Pagoda was subdivided into Fanams and Cash : thus 80 
Cash = 1 Fanam. 

3360 Gash = 42 Fanams = 1 Pi^^oda. 

There is reason to believe that the Rupee (properly " Rupya" 
silver piece) was introduced by Sher Shah, Emperor of Dmi, 
about the year 1542. Prior to that time the Arab coins, 
the dirhem (silver drachma) and the gold dinar (denarius auri) 
and the copper fuloos formEwl the currency of the Moghul domi- 

The period when the gold mohur was first coined appears to be 
uncertain- It is supposed to have had a common origm with the 
rupee, and to liave been struck about the same time. The old 
mohurs vary in weight from 159 to 207 grains. 

There ia little known respecting the ancient copper coinage of 
India. Almost every town and village had, until very lately, a 
separate copper currency, and a fluctuating rate of exchange for 
the rupee, which occasioned great inconvenience to travellers, 
and fre<[uent loss to the poorer classes. The native copper coins 
vary in weight from 34 to 280 grains. At Fairs, and in the 
neighbourhood of old towns in Upper India, not only ancient 
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Hindoo coins bnt Bactiian and Roman copper toins may be met 
with.* 

The following Table exhibits tlie scbeine of the British Indian 
monetary system as at prasent exlBtiDg : — 



Gold mm 
Mohur. Bopee. 


Copper 
Anna. 


P7-- 


no. 


1 15 


240 


960 


2880 


1 


16 


64 


192 




1 


4 


12 






1 


3 






1 



The Bubdiviaions used in tbe public and other accounts are 
rupees, annas, and pies. Many mercantile houses and traders 
in Bombay still retain, however, the old subdiTision of rupees, 
quarters, and reas ; one hundred reaa, an imaginary coin, being 
counted as equivalent to a qaarter of a rupee. 

Small shells called couries are also made use of in the districts 
for fractional payments, and are reckoned as follows : — 

4 Cowries = 1 Gunda ; 20 Gundas = I Fun ; 5 Pnns = 1 
Anna. 

Although the gold mohur and copper anna form subdivisions 
in the scheme of the British Indian currency, those coins are not 
current. Tlie former because it is not a legal tender, and the 
latter because it has never been coined. Silver halves, quarters, 
and eighths should perhaps have been included in the scheme, as 
they are current ; liliewige the copper half anna, and half pysa, 
the former being in extensive circulation, and the latter having 
been recently ordered to be struck. 

Preliminary to the adoption of the existing monetary system, 
the subject was fully discussed between the years 1812 and 1827 
in all its bearings, both at home and in India. The arithmeti- 
cal convenience of a decimal division of the currency was at the 
same rime considered. It was, however, rejected, almost witliout 

" For Hie fiffgolng atconnt 
" PriDcep's Unfol Tablei," 
met with. 
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discussion, as being oot only inferior for eveiy practical parpose 
to the sex-tlecimal arrangemeDt, but as ansuitable to Britislt India. 
The decimal scheme tnen proposed, which emanated from Major 
Hankins, the first Mint Master of the present Bombay Mint, in- 
Tolvod the subdivision of the rupee into real and imaginary parts, 
the latter being supposed to consist of 1,000, aa will be seen from 
the following Table : — 

10 Real or Hilreas = 1 Pice. 

10 Pice ^1 Anna. 

10 Annu = 1 Rnpce. 

The decimal subdivision advocated in the Bombay Times in 
May last is, we are of opinion, preferable to the scheme suggested 
in 1827. It is as follows :— 

Gold 10 RnpeM eipreisod decimally =100 =1000 Doganees or=2000 Pim. 
SUtw 1 do. do. = 1.0 = 100 do. = 200 do. 

Copper 1 Decime ' do. = .10== 10 do. ^ 20 do. 

Ditto 1 Dogauee da. = .01= 1 do. ~ 2 do. 

The coin denominated " Pie" had no place in the monetary 
system of India prior to 1827- If the pie had existed pre- 
viously, and a decimal currency based on that coin instead of an 
imaginary one, the milrca, had been then suggested, it is, we 
thinK, probable that the adoption of a decimal, instead of a sex- 
decimal currency, would liave been the result. It will be per- 
ceived from these remarks, that we concur with those who con^- 
der that the least valuable coin current is the unit, on which any 
modification or reform of a currency should be based. It is the 
standard coin of the poorest and most ignorant class, and, being 
hence the one most extensively known, it must surely be also the 
most suitable one upon which to construct a new monetary system. 

There being only 192 pies in the rupee instead of 200, 
presents a difficulty, certainly, to the carrying out of the pro- 
posed new decimal scheme ; but we are sanguine that this 
difficulty alone is not an insurmountable obstacle. In the first 
place, the proposed increase in the number of pies for a rupee is 
only }V^^' Secondly, copper coin possesses little intrinsic value, — 
it is a mere token ; and its current value may therefore be modified, 
to a limited extent, with little or no inconvenience to the Go- 
vernment and the public generally ; and lastly, the change 
would be of advantage to the poorer classes, since it would 
lessen the value of the pie. They would receive in exchange 
for a rupee 200 pies instead of only 192 as at present, and it is 
therefore probalMe that they might obtain more goods in the 
basais for their money than they do at present. 
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The most serious objection to the Bcheme, to our apprehcnsioii, 
is, that ic involves a new copper coiuage. If the pie were the 
only copper coin current, there would be little difficulty in adapting 
that coin to the decimal system at once. There are, however, 
. ftlso current the half-anna and pysa, nliich vrould both have to 
be withdrawn from circulation in order to effect the desired change ; 
and as the pie cannot at the same time bear two values, that coin 
would also necessarily have to be withdrawn. 

It may perhaps be su^ested, Why not alter the value of those 
coins in the same manner as you propose altering the value of the 
pie ? It may be asked in reply. What value would our querist him- 
self assign to those coins? Their value relatively to thepie.according 
to the decimal scheme, is respectively 6J anti 3^ pies, both awkward 
fractions, and such as would be utterly unintelligible to the poorer 
classes. And as the quarter and eighth of a pie would, to their 
apprehensions, be im^nary, so would likewise be the extra bazar 
supplies, that the poor would receive ou their account from the ' 
Marwarrees, who would thus entirely reap the benefit which, it 
has already been assumed, the poorer classes of our fellow-subjects 
might derive from the proposed change in the existing system of 
the currency. 

Suppose, however, for the sake of argument, that it is determined 
the half-anna shall be considered as equivalent to 7 instead of 6 
pies, and that the quarter-anna or pysa shall continue current at 
its present value. What would be the result of this arrangement ? 
The shroffs in exchanging half and quarter-annas for rupees 
would gain on the former 20 pies, and on the latter lose only 6 
pies on each rupee. It may readily be imagined that, under 
these circumstances, the halt' annas would change hands very ra- 
pidly, for there is no class more alive to tlieir pecuniary interests 
than the money changers of India. But the objections that might 
be urged to sucii a plan of carrying out the scheme are so numer- 
ous, that it could not be seriously entertained for a moment. 

The only means that we can perceive of surmounting the dif- 
ficulty is to coin a considerable number of half cent., one cent., 
and two-and-a-half cent, copper pieces, and to forward them to the 
several treasuries ready for circulation ; then to prohibit the re- 
issue of pies, and hall and quarter-annas, from the Government 
treasuries until a new value had been stamped upon them ; that is 
OD the pie the words half cent., on the pysa or quarter-anna one 
cent., and on the half-anna two-and-a-half cents. ; and to issue 
simultaneously the new and the re-stamped coins. The re- 
stamped coins might be withdrawn from circulation at plea- 
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sure. In regard to the size of tlie coppOT coins, we have to 
obeerre that we see no greater neoeseit^ for a copper coin of the 
valiieoffi cents, than there has been for the issue of an anna 
piece. 

We should prefer seeing the accounts kept in rupees and 
cents., or doganees, and the value of each of the silver coins in 
cents, or dt^anees stamped upon them. 

Assuming that a new copper coinage would be indispensably 
necessary, the next point to consider is, whether the advant^es 
anticipated from the alteration would be adequate to the expense 
it would entail, and the temporary inconvenience and confusion 
which would inevitably result from even the most perfect arrange- 
ments that could be adopted, in carrying out so important a change. 

Wlien the reform of the copper currency of Bntish India 
was under consideration, previous to 1827, it was estimated that 
upwards of 25 lakhs of rupees worth of new coin would have to. be 
sb^Qck to replace the old or native coinage then in circulation in 
the Bombay Presidency. There is reason to suppose that this 
was an under-estimate, (or, according to our calculations, nearly 
36 lakhs of rupees worth of new copper coins have been coined at 
the Bombay mint since the year 1830, the period when the new 
coinage was begun ; and although a considerable amount of the 
old coin is still extant, especially in the Deccan and Candeish dis- 
tricts, it b an undoubted fact that there has, for some time past, 
been a great demand on all sid^ for more copper coin. 

Now as 36 lakha of rupees worth of copper wonld weigh about 
1,790 tons, — and it would occupy at least six years to coin that 
quantity of copper money in the prescribed proportions, t. e. jths 
of quarter-annas, ^ of half-annas, and ^th of pies, and the 
chaises of the mint are about 2 lakhs per annum, — it follows that 
the expense of replacing the coins now in circulation, within the 
Bombay Presidency alone, would amount to about 12 lakhs of 
rupees ; and this is exclusive of loss from the difference between 
the invoice cost of the copper (about 50 per cwt.) and the price 
(about Rupees 47) that would probably be realised for the with- 
drawn coin, after it had either been melted down or broken up. 
The total expense of changing the copper currency of the whole 
of India, as proposed, would not, we estimate, fall short of 50 
lakhs of rupees. 

It may be urged that, whenever the copper coins now in 
circulation are withdrawn, the lieavy expense above alluded to 
would have to be incurred ; and that to call in the whole of the 
coin, and replace it as suggested, would be merely to anUcipate 
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tlie charge by a few years ; but it should be remembered tliat, 
in the one case, the measure would be effected so very gradually 
that the espeDse would be scarcely Telt ; whereas, in tlie other, 
it would be impossible to carry it out without previous financial 
arrangement and great immediate cost. 

We have also to observe on this point that, although some of 
the new or Company's copper currency has now been iu circulation 
about twenty-seven years, we cannot perceive any necessity for 
withdrawing any portion of it at present ; that it is probable such 
a measure need not be resorted to during the next thirty years ; 
and that the profit which will ultimately have been derived 
from the copper coin liaving been issued at a value so much 
below its intnnsic wortli would probably cover the cost of its 
recoinage. We do not here allude, it miiy be necessary to state, 
to the gain derived from the difference between the invoice value 
of the copper coin and its nominal value, but to compound 
interest — say at 5 per cent, on that difference ; and as the in- 
terest might safely be calculated on half the tota) coin^e, the 
nominal value of the copper coin being about double its intrinsic 
value, it is evident that tlie gain from this source would amount 
to a very considerable sum; according to our calculations it would 
fall little short of 60 lakhs of rupees. 

Preforring to employ decimal fractions in all ordinary calcula- 
tions, we are little disposed to under-estimate the value of a decimal 
currency. It would undoubtedly save much time and labor. At 
the same time it must be admitted that the gain which would ba 
derived from a decimal currency would be simply arithmetical. 
The loss on the other hand which the change of system would 
entail would be ical. It would, in fact, be so serious, and the 
confusion and inconvenience it would occasion, for some time at 
least, would be so great and extensive, that we feel reluctantly 
compelled to side with those who deprecate the change. Such an 
important rdbrm might have been successfully carried out in 
1827, when it was determined that the currency of India should 
be made uniform. It is now, we believe, almost impracticable. 

We now approach, but with considerable hesitation, the consi- 
deration of the very intricate and abstruse question, whether the 
common measure of commodities and principal instrument of 
commerce in British India should continue to be of one metal, and 
whether, in that case, the favored metal should be silver ? 

The ablest writers on the subject have decided that only om 
metal can be the principal standard measure of property and 
medium of commerce. Ifris, however, a controverted point whether 

VOL VI.— MO. II. 33 
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gold or silver is best adapted for that purpose. Tlie Earl of 
Xiiverpoolin his able treatise, addressed to king George III. in 
1805, on the coins of Great Britain, argued that gold coin waa the 
most suitable standard for Great Britain, and his recommendation 
was attended to ; and we believe that subsequent experience has 
not shal<en the confidence nhich was at the time reposed in tl)at 
nobleman's judgment. The chief argument brought forward by 
the Earl of Liverpool in favor of gold was, that a gold currency 
vas consonant with the practice and feelings of the people, and 
had become a necessity in consequence of the increaseu commerce 
of the country. These grounds appear to be as really, if not in 
the same degree, applicable to British India. 

But before entering on the proposed discussion, it may be 
well to give some account of the nature and properties of money, and 
to show why the standard of property shoidd be of only one metal ; 
and this we cannot do better, perhaps, than in the Earl of Liver- 
pool's own words :— 

" The money or coin of a country is the standard measure 
by which the value of all things bought and sold is regulated 
and ascertained ; — and it is itself, at the same time, the value, 
or equivalent, for which goods are exchanged, and in which con- 
tracts are generally made payable. In this last respect, money, 
as a measure, differs from all others ; and to the combination 
of the two qualities before defined, which constitute the essence 
of money, the principal difficulties that attend it, in speculation 
and practice, both as a measure and an equivalent, are to be 
ascribed. These two qualities can never be brought perfectly to 
unite ajid agree ; for if money were a measure alone, and miade 
like all other measures of a material of little or no value, it would 
not answer the purpose of an equivalent. And if it is made, in 
order to answer the purpose of an equivalent, of a material of 
value, subject to frequent variations, according to the price at 
which such material sells at the market, it fails on that account 
in the quality of a standard or measure, and will not continue to 
be perfectly uniform and at all times the same. 

" Certain portions of gold, silver, and copper, with an impres- 
Bion struck upon them, by order of the sovereign, as a guarantee 
of their purity and weight, serve as coin. 

" Coins made of gold or silver, or of any other metal, whether 
considered as a measure or equivalent, are, however, subject to th« 
following imperfections : — 

" As each of these metals varies in its value with respect to 
the commodities for which it is exchanged, so it will vary for 
the same reason also in its value, in successive periods, even with 
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IS quantity that maj happen to be, at different timea, i 
market or in circulation. Any giren quantity or weight of gold 
or ailver is at present of much less value than the same quautitj 
or weight before the discovery of the mines in Am.-iica. 
And if any commodity is either manufactured or produced at 
present, in exactly the same quantity as it was in the reign 
of Henry VII., when these mines were first discovered, and the 
demand for this commodity should be eqnal, a pound of gold or 
silver will not purchase as much of it now, as it would have pur- 
chased in the former period. Coins are on that account an im- 
perfect measure, though they are made of one metal only. 

" But if coins are made of two of these metals, a second imper- 
fection ia then introduced ; for any two of these metals, in suc- 
cessive periods, vary iu value with respect to each other. The 
valne of fine gold, compared with that of fine silver, was rated, 
in the 43rd of Elizabeth, at less than 11 to 1 at the English 
mint. But when guineas were first coined in 1663 the value of 
fine gold, compared with that of fine silver, was rated in the 
English mint at 14|^^ to 1. Guineas were then coined as 20 
shilling pieces, and declared by the mint indenture to be current 
as such. They have since been made current by proclamation as 
21 shilling pieces. The relative value therefore of fine gold to 
fine silver, in the coins of thia kingdom, is now as ISyVs'^ *" '■ 
And in the mints of several foreign countries the value of gold, 
compared with that of silver, is rated still higher. These metala 
will also occasionally vary in their value, even at the same timo, 
in different countries ; and exchange brokers and many bankers 
are induced on this account to carry on a traffic in these metals 
and in the coins made of them, to their own profit, and to tho 
loss of others. 

" If the sovereign takes uptou himself to determine the rate or 
value at which coins made of different metals shall at the same 
time pass in currency, a third imperfection is introduced into tha 
system ; for it is not possible that he should be able to pursust 
with sufficient accuracy, the various fluctuations and changes 
that may in a short time happen in the relative values of thou 
different metals. Their prices at the market will therefore fre- 
quently differ from the rate at which he has valued them in his 
coins ; and when coins made of different metala are equally legal 
tender, there will of course be two measures of property differ- 
ing occasionally from each other. A profit will always in such, 
case be made by those who traffic in coins, by exchaiiging that 
coin which has the least intrinsic value for that which haa the 
greatest. The debtor will find it his interest to make his pay- 
nuatfl in the coin made of that metal wluch i« overvalued tA tno 
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mint ; ftod such coins ss are mttde of the metal undervalued at 
the mint, will always be melted down and exported. 

"Another imperfection arises from the gradu^ we&r of the 
coins made of either of these metals ; for though the materiali 
of which thej are made are leas subject to diminution by daily 
and common nse than almost any other commodity, they are 
Still snbject to it in a certain degree, from friction, and some- 
times from other causes. If this diminution is considerable, the 
money jobber will avail himself of the inequality to which pieces of 
coin of the same denomination are, in this respect, subject ; he 
will collect and conrert into bullion the moat weighty of them, 
and make a profit thereby ; and those coins only which are less 
perfect will be left in general circulation. 

" Of the four imperfections before stated, the first, which arises 
from the variation in the price or value of any one metal, in sue- 
cessive periods, with respect to itself, is so liferent in the very 
subject, that it does not admit of a remedy. It produces, how- 
ever, less inconvenience than either of the other three. It chiefly 
affects leases, contracts, and grants of long continuance. The 
three other imperfections may in some degree be remedied." 

In how striking a manner Lave the truths or principles above 
set forth been recently illustrated ! The discovery of gold in 
South America could not, we im^^ne, have disturbed the metallic 
currencies of the civilised world in the sixteenth century to a 
greater extent than the recent discoveries of auriferous deposits 
in California and Australia have deranged those of the present 
time. The standard of property in France being of botn gold 
and silver, combined with the (acts that the standard of property 
in India is of silver, and the balance of trade in its favor, is 
causing France to be denuded of its silver currency. Gold is 
in reality displacing silver as a standard of property throughout 
£urope and America, in precisely the same manner that silver 
lias supplanted the old gold currencies of this country. 

But is it advisable that the standard coin of India should 
continue of a different metal from that of the rest of the world ? 
Or is silver preferable to gold as the chief circulating medium, 
and are the practice and feelings of the people of India in favor 
of silver as their standard of property ? 

It has been observed, that because the bulk of the people of 
India are poor and semi-barbaious, and their condition so rude 
that their exchanges are frequently made by barter, without the 
accommodation of coin, any oth« standard of property than silver 
would be unsuitable to them. That they prefer silver to gold 
is not, however, asserted ; (the very general desire whidi prevails 
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For gold ornaments would be a sufficient refutation of any such 
statement ;) but simply tliat a silver currency is better adapted to 
their very moderate daily expenditure. It might be argued, 
ve boliove, with equal justice, that copper coin would be a still 
more suitable standard ; since there can be no doubt that it 
circulates more freely, or, in other words, is more generally 
employed than silver coia, notwithstanding tliat so small a silver 
coin as a two~anna piece has been struck; but ne do not 
think it likely that any one will attempt on this reasoning, 
or on any otlier, to recommend the substitution of copper 
coin for the existing silver currency. It may be proper here 
to observe that the authorities in India are understood to be averse 
to an excessive issue of copper coin, as having a tendency to im- 
poverish the country. We have, indeed, heard that the Court of 
Directors has, on more than one occasion, sent out less copper for 
coinage than had been indented for, and expressly stated that it 
was highly desirable that the coinage of copper should be limited 
to the absolute demand for such money according to the terms on 
which it is issued ; that is, that there should only be sufficient in 
circulation to enable the public to exchange copper for silver to the 
extent of one rupee's worth and no more. Nevertheless, the de- 
mand for copper coin continues. It has, however, been lately un- 
naturally stimulated in consequence of tlie several railways and 
other public works in course of construction. The prescribed 
proportion for the smaller silver coins, viz. 12 per cent. — 2 per 
cent, of eighths, 4 of quarters, and 6 of halves, ought to be an effec- 
tual preventive to an excessive ctrcnlation of copper coin, but it is 
doubtful if it be so. This pr<^ortion has not, however, we learn, 
been lately attended to, owing to its having been found necessary 
to devote the whole power of the mint to the coinage of rupees. 

The people of India are not of one class any more than they 
are of one caste : their dealings are not, moreover, all on the very 
moderate scale above described. Independent of the Europeans 
in India, who are daily growing more numerous, there is 
likewise springing up on all sides a wealthy class whose com- 
mercial dealings are extending to all parts of the world. If 
for the poor a silver and copper currency is indispensable, a 
gold currency is not less necessary, we contend, for the civilised 
and the wealthy inhabitants of British India. A silver 
currency is too alow, too cumbrous, for extensive mercantile 
dealings, and is utterly unsuitable for government purposes, espe- 
cially in periods of emergency or difficulty ; and although it has 
been attempted to fill the void by a paper currency, yet its 
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range is too limited and its value too indefinite aad precarious 
tojustifj its extended use, orits ever being adopted autlioritatiTelf 
into the currency of the country. 

T!ie Calcutta Quarterly Meview, in an article published in 
September 1856, recommended that bank notes should be 
issued solely by Government; that they should be made a 
legal tender ; be payable on demand ; and that an amount equi- 
valent in value to the notes in circulation should, at all times, be 
retained in the coffers of Government. The sole object aimed at 
in this suggestion was to enable Government to reduce the 
balances in tne Mofussil treasuries, and thug have at command 
in the general treasuries of the several presidencies ia^ 
amounts of available funds, irrespecUve of the deposits on account 
of bank notes, which were to be reserved solely to exchange 
for the notes in circulation when coin was demanded. A some- 
what similar scheme has recently been proposed for adoption in 
England, a Mr. Duncan having recommended that bank notes 
should be used for infernal trade, and gold tor external commerce. 
The suggestions of these writers appear to proceed too much from 
mere theory ; and we believe that they argue contrary to the 
conviction and common sense of mankind in treating the precious 
metals, especially when in the form of coin, otherwise than as real 
property, and bank notes duly stamped and issued as representing 
value equally with gold and silver. 

The general opinion of practical men on this subject we under- 
stand to be, that paper currency should only be employed where 
payment in specie is inconvenient ; or, in other words, when the 
circulating medium is insufficient ; and that a. forced circulation 
of notes, whether arising from the measures of Government or 
the speculation of private companies, operates injuriously, by 
driving out of circulation the precious metals, and thus destroying 
that reserve which all countries should possess in order to be in 
a condition to meet, with more fecility, extraordinary demands for 
coin ; such, for instance, as occur in war-time. England at 
present possesses this reserve in a super-eminent d^ree, as was 
experienced in the last war ; but would she long continue to do so 
wereherinternalcurrencyrestrictedchieflytobank notes ? Neither 
can we perceive how the writer in the Calcutla Review intended to 
reduce the balances in the Mofussil treasuries by legalising the issue 
of bank notes, if those notes were to be made payable on demand; 
for the very fact of their being thus payable would necessitate the 
keeping of large balances in those treasuries to enable the 
coll«etors to give coin for the notes when required, and to prevent 
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local bankruptcy in the event of a panic — a contingency to 
which the people of this country would seem excessively liable. 

Bank notes, in our opinion, have hitherto been only tolerated 
by, and will never be a favorite currency with, the people of India. 
Were gold coin decl&red a legal tender, we are thoroughly 
satisfied that bank notes would soon be driven out of circulation. 
The traditions of this country have made its people too timorous 
to use bank notes as they are used in England. India has been 
governed by foreign nations for centuries, and its inhabitants 
have consequently been liable to, and still live in the apprehension 
of, war and intestine commotions. Under these circumstances 
it is natural that they should desire to possess real property, or 
rather valuables, such as precious stones and coins, wbicn can be 
hidden in the earth, and be readily carried about the person. 
We admit that the amount which the inhabitants of India have 
sunk in Government promissory notes is in some degree 
opposed to the above conclusions. The circumstances of the 
case are, however, very different ; but as a discussion on tliia 
subject would be foreign to the purpose of this paper, and unduly 
lengthen it, we shall restrict ourselves to a quotation of the 
following passage from the Earl of Liverpool's Treatise, before 
alluded to, in reference to this question :— 

" It has been a common artiSce, practised by those who have 
written on paper currency, to confound paper credit with paper 
currency, and even the higher sorts of paper currency with the 
inferior sorts, such as immediately interfere with the use of the 
coins of the realm. Paper credit is not only highly convenient 
and beneficial, but is even absolutely necessary in carrying on 
the trade of a great commercial kingdom. Paper currency is a 
very undefined term as used by speculative writers. To find 
arguments in its support, at least to the extent to which it is at 
present carried, they have been obliged to connect it with paper 
credit ; so that the principles on which the use of paper credit is 
truly founded may be brought in support of a great emission of 
paper currency. I do not mean to say that even the higher or- 
ders of paper currency may not be very convenient in carrying 
on many branches of the trade of a country so wealthy as Great 
Britain : the sort of paper currency to whi^ I principally ob- 
ject is that which interferes with the use of the coins of the realm, 
more especially in the payment of labourers and artificers, of the 
sailor and soldier, and in the smaller branches of the retail trade 
of the kingdom." 

As we have suggested that gold coin should be made the standard 
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of propertjr in British India, it isi we conceive, our duty to state 
vliat description of gold coin should, in our opinion, be adopted, 
and how we would propose to introduce it into circulation. 

We do not think that it would be wise suddenly to substitute 
gold for silier as the standard of property, or that the importation 
of silver should be abruptly stopped, sincethere can be nodoubtthat 
a large amount of coin in that metal is necessary for the retail 
trade of India. We consider it very desirable, however, fur several 
reasons, that the importation of silver should be reduced to and 
kept within more moderate bounds. With this view we would 
suggest that the sovereign be declared a legal tender, in tlie first 
instance, at the seats of Government; that is, in the cities of 
Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, and that it be not coined in India 
until the people have become acquainted with it, and the necessity 
for its coiui^e is unquestionable. 

If there be really a demand for a gold currency, as is generally 
supposed, the circulation of sovereigns being restricted to tlie seats 
of Government would not prevent their circulation estendiiig to 
the districts in the manner that the Bank of Bombay notes have 
done. And in such case it would doubtless be deemed expedient 
to authorise their receipt into the Government treasuries on account 
of revenue and otherwise. This would place Government in pos- 
session of a coin much more convenient for remittance than the 
rupee, and, we contend, be a much more feasible and satisfactory 
arrangement than l^alisingthe issue of bank notes, as advised by 
the writer in the Calcutta Jteview. India has not yet, we conceive, 
arrived at the bank note era. Even a coin, much less only a 
paper representative of coin, should not, we are of opinion, he forced 
into circulation. When a paper currency is necessary, the very 
necessity for it will originate it; and to anticipate that period 
would, we are satisfied, prove either a dangerous or a useless 
experiment, according to the manner in which the issue of the 
notes might be conducted. 

We do not imagine that the British Government would object 
to the sovereign being adopted into the currency of our Eastern 
Empire, although it might possibly demur to its being coined 
in this country. Yet we nevertheless do not perceive that the 
latter measure labors under any other difficulties than such as 
night have been equally urged against the coinage of sovereigns 
in Australia ; where nevertheless the step has been already 
authorised. All that would probably be requisite would be to 
show that the coinage of sovereigns is highly advisable ; and if 
they were once admitted into circulation, we feel assured that 
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argumenU voald not be vanting to prove the absolute necessity 
for their coinage also in India. 

The sovereign would, we are of opinion, be ahighly useful, inde«d 
invaluable, coin to adopt into the currency of India. Its intrinsic 
value being witliin a fraction of tan rupees, and tho facility with 
vhich it might in conEequence be admitted into the Bcbeme of the 
Indian currency, are among its least important advantages. 

Every country trading with Great Britain — and to what coun- 
try or people has British trade not extended? — is acquainted with 
the sovereign. It is, like the Hnglish language, becoming universal. 
The advantages that would be derived from the adoption into the 
Indian currency of a coin so universally circulatea, and which 
is held in such general estimation for its integrity, ai% as important 
as they are numerous. The increased facilities it would afford 
for tlie prosecution of either trade or war in the East can scarcely 
be over-estimated. All that is requisite to ensure tlie complete 
stipercession of the Venetian and Spanish dollar, which nave 
hitherto held sway on the coasts of Asia, is the adoption into the 
Indian currency of the British sovereign. The English have 
succeeded in Asia to the paver and wealth which the nations that 
those coins represent once possessed ; and it is but fitting that 
English coins should take their place in the currencies of the East. 
The rupee would nevereffect this, nor is it desirable that it should, 
since it does not represent, as the sovereign does, the wealth 
and power oF Great Britain. 

No apprehensions need, we thinb, be entertuned leat, were the 
sovereign declared a legal tender in India generally, the silver 
coin now in circulation should diminish to an inconvenient extent. 
The balance of trade being in favor of this country would alone 
prevent such a result. At least one half of the existing currency 
might, we are of opinion, be displaced by a gold currency with 
advantage; but we deem it probable that any diminution in the 
former currency is unlikely, unless a great demand for silver on 
account of increased trade with China should arise. 

We estimate that not less than twenty-five crores of silver 
bullion have been tendered to the Bombay mint for coinage by 
merchants during the last twenty-eight years. Within the same 
period there have probably been re-coined of the old native curren- 
cies (which have been nearly all re-coined), including the old 
Bombay and Surat rupees, about seven crores. The silver coin 
now in circulation within the Bombay Presidency and Scinde may 
hence, we conclude, be estimated to amount to about thirty crores 
of rupees. Assuming that the silver coin in circulation in the 
VOL vj. — HO. IL 34 
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Madras presideocy is at least double tbat of Bomba]r, and tbat of 
Bengal, the North- West Provinces, and the Punjaub, in threefold 
proportion, the total silver currency of British India would not 
fall short, at this computation, of ISO crores of rupees. 

Wliile India possesses sach a circulation, and the balance of 
trade continues id its favor— and, judging fiom present circum- 
stances, there seems little probability of its being otherwise for 
Boine time to come, — there appears no reason whatever, we contend, 
to anticipate any injurious coDsequences from the proposed 
alteration in the standard of property in this country — but, on the 
contrary, great benefit. And if tbat change be promoted, even 
in the slightest degree, by the arguments herein brought forward, 
the object of our present remark will have been fully attained. 



Art. IV.— the SIEGE OF HONORB IN RELATION 
TO RECENT EVENTS. 

1, Oriental Memoirs. By James Forbes, F.R.S. Suu 4 Vols. 

quarto. London; 1813. 

2. Tracts on the Native Army of India. By Brijradier General 

John Jacob, C.B. &c. Bombay: Smith, Taylor, & Co.; 
1857. 

Our ascendancy in India has been liitlierto due to our moral 
rather than to out physical superiority ; to the higher qualities 
that enable us to utilise witli tlie best cfTect slender resources, 
rather than to the amplitude of the resources themselves — siill 
less of that portion of them actually derived from home. Never 
as yet have OUT virtuous and interesting fellow-subjects mastered 
the extent — however often and forcibly they may have been 
taught the nature — of the military might of England available 
within the three kingdoms. Let us hope that the lesson will not 
now long be deferred, or fail to impress itself in terrible, in- 
delible characters, upon the thankless and guilty miscreants that 
swarm in this polluted land ! 

But from the time of Ciive onwards the foundations of our 
power were securely laid in the moralp-esfi'p'e which he established, 
and others amply sustained. The spell of a master-mind was 
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laid in succession upon each of tlie enervated or half savage tribes 
with which we came into contact. And not only did they own 
subjection to British valor, Britisli constancy, British faith ; — 
but they became the villing, for a time the enthusiastic, instru- 
ments for extending the beneficent British sway. 

At such a season as this, it is encouraging as well as profitable 
to look back into the past ; and, while the world is ringing with the 
fame of present heroic endurance and achievement on the part of 
our countrymen, to trace the resemblance, the identity, between 
the qualities that have won them renown, and rescued India from 
a demoniac raj, and those that of old, under Providence, conferred 
glory and power on the British. 

" Vixere fortei ante AgBmemDona :~ 

The Lawrences, the Neills, the Havelocks have had their worthy, 
if, now at least, less conspicuous predecessors; tlio fruits of whose 
exertions we have long been enjoying, the memory of whose excel- 
lences we should not willingly let die. 

Thus we feel that no apology is necessary for directing or recal- 
Ung the attention of our readers to one of those gallant and 
Spirited performances,- that redeemed the rather waning reputation 
of the English during tlieir first war with Sultan Tippoo. 

To those who are acquainted with Mr. James Forbes' " Oriental 
Memoirs" the account of the siege of Honore will be familiar. 
To any reader who, has never dived into that work we shall have 
rendered a real service, if our meagre abstract of a single chapter 
shall tempt him to the perusal of what (we can assure him) he 
will find a most readable and entertaining description of thia 
part of India during the third quarter of last century. There is, 
throughout the book, an archaic and rather Johusonesque tone, 
both of thought and expression, which is far from unpleasing ; 
by contrast especially to the desperately facetious style in which 
so many travellers at jiresent seem to consider it their duty — or their 
interest — to recount their experiences. We mention tliis charac- 
teristic, however, less on its. own account, than as introductory to 
the remark in which, after arriving at the termination of the siege, 
the worthy author rather loftily points the moral of his stery. 

" The siege of Onore," he observes, " contains an epitome of 
human nature ; its little history exhibits a striking contrast be- 
tween national and individual character, actuated by dif- 
ferent motives, and pursuing different means — a contrast in 
which the British ofiicer stands on an exalted pedestal, encircled 
by courage, honour, fortitude, and humanity ; opposed to an 
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Oriental tyrant, with « train of fear, diitrustt chkanwyi and tlio 
meaner vicea." 

Mr. Forbes naa a persanal friend of Captain Torriano, tbe in- 
trepid defender of the fortress ; but the narrator's intimacrr iriih 
the hero does not appear to have impaired, in any way, the candour 
and fldeli^ of the narration ; although it must have greatly 
enhanced tne pleasure of letrieviag from oblivion the memory of 
oonduct, on its own accouat, so ireil worthy of commemoration. 

Mr. Cruso, who, as chief surgeon of the hospital in fionore, had 
ample opportunities, as will appear in the sequel, for forming a, 
fair estimate of the several parties concerned iu the siege, and of 
the real character of its incidents, composed a narrative, which, 
after his death, was entrusted to Mr. Forbes. Thus the latter 
was able to compose bis very striking and graphic picture. And 
even in our reduced copy, the reader, as he detects innumerable 
traits sometimes almost startitngly similar to those with which 
recent experience has made us so familiar, may gain a fresh 
illustration of the proverbial uniformity of Eastern story, since, 
hardly less than before, the intervention of our countrymen. 

At the commencement of the year 1783, our mortal enemy, 
Tippoo, had just ascended the throne of his father. But 
the death of Hyder did not put an end to — hardly interrupted 
—the war which had been previously raging between tlie House 
of Mysore and the British. The plan of an active campaign had 
been projected by the latter ; a campaign destined to open, in 
the West, with remarkable and facile success, but to be speedily 
chequered with severe disaster. General Matthews had been 
ordered to make a diversion in favour of the British operations 
in the Cainatic, by an attack on the Nabob's settlements upon 
the Malabar Coast. In pursuance of this arrangement. Cap- 
tain Torriano had been directed to assail Honors. He did ao ; 
and after six days stormed the place. A few of the besieged 
perished in the assault, but the rest were treated with great 
elemency and consideration. All were set at liberty, except a few 
principal officers and the sick ; the latter being carefully attended 
by the army sai^eons. The victor was entrusted with the com- 
mand of Honors, which was now made the chief magazine for the 
British forces in that part of the country. Its fortifications, its 
supplies, and its garrison were, however, as will be seen, little in 
accordance with tlie demands of so important a trust. But the 
tonch-stone of valor can transmute a mud wall into a Gibraltar ; 
and Torriano was in himself a host. 
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The Nabob's late killuiar of tb« Fort had secreted his jewels 
during the siege by the English. Their nhereabouta was dis- 
cloaed to the British commander, who restored them to their 
delighted owner on his departure from Honore. A quantity of 
valuable articles of commerce, which had been buried in the 
recesses of the neighbouring woods, were similarly brought to 
the knowledge of Captain Torriano, and by liim returned to the 
merchants to whom they belonged. Mr. Forbes mentions these 
circumstances because unauthorised rumour had, it appears, 
whispered a different tale. 

Encouraged by this just ^id enlightened policy, the former 
inhabitants of the town, who had deserted it on the approach of 
the English, now began to flock back again. About this time, 
too. Fortified Island, at the mouth of Honoie river, capitulated. 

So far all went well. And tidings of more important successes 
were wafted from the upper country. The General was said to 
have forced his way over the Ghauts, and captured fiednore. It 
had in reality been betrayed to hitn. But soon came news of a 
difi'erent character. The Sultan's troops had stormed the pass of 
Hyder-Nug^er, and dispersed a party posted at Ciddapore river. 
With what appeared to the British commandant at Honors 
lamentable and most culpable imbecility, a council of war had 
unanimously advocated the abandonment, as untenable, of the 
important post of Barcelore. The guns were spiked, the stores 
burnt, the ammunition destroyed. The English garrison pursued 
its miserable, disheartened, recreant way towards Honore. 
Torriano hastened to take all available measures for securing tho 
safety of the fugitives, and their rehabilitation as soldiers within 
his walls. Boats were sent across the river to await their arrival, 
and many stragglers were soon brought in. Others followed, who 
had with difficulty escaped the hostility of the neighbonring pea- 
santry. They were supplied with money and other external 
comforts by the vigilant prudence of their deliverer.* But it was 
bis nobler function to revive the dying fires of their European 
energy, bravery, and constancy — to convert them (with one sad 
exception) from degraded runaways, into heroes all. 

After a short respite he received, from the Bednore Committee 
a requisition to evacuate and destroy Honore Fort. With this 
requisition he respectfully declined to comply. The order was 
directly contrary to those be had received from the commander of 
the army. He was convinced that its execution would be pre- 

* A modicnm of tobacco for each £Drope«n and up 07 ww not faigottca. 
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judicial to tlie public service. The loss of stores and provutoaa 
would be BeriouB. With a soldier-like antipathy to being plared 
immedintely under the galling fire of a committee, he requested 
that all future orders niiglit come to him, if possible, through the 
Com man der-in-CI lief : — 

" I am not at all apprehensire respecting the safety of Honore ; 
which I will defend with fifty regulars and the recruits, while we 
hare an army iu the field." 

He was soon called upon to malie his words good. The storm 
was fast brewing that ere long was to burst over the fragile Fort, 
and to try to the uttermost the metal of its defenders. Towards 
tlie middle of Jlay, Lutoph Ally Beg, a veteran Persian officer iu 
the Nabob's service, marched against Donore with 10,000 men : — 
" And nearer fast, and nearer. 

Doth the red whirlirind come ; 

And louder EtilJ, and still more loud, 

From nndemeath that rolling cloud, 

Ib heard the* trumpet'e (?) vor-note prond. 

The Ciampling, and the hum." 

The garrison was mainly composed of raw recruits, together 
with the English fugitives from Barcelore. But not a thought 
of surrender was harboured by the resolute commandant. And 
from the first he seems to have succeeded in infusing a portion 
of his spirit into his companions. 

The first detachment of the enemy were encountered and 
repulsed in a reconnaissance, accompanied by a field-piece, and 
headed by Torriano himself. He soon after evinced his ultra- 
chivalrous humanity by embarrassing himself with more than 2,000 
of the inhabitants of Honore, who had hitherto remained aloof 
from the place since its occupation by the English ; but who now 
fled in terror from the merciless ferocity of the Sulun's army. 

The same day the Persian Geneial called upon him to surren- 
der. The Nabob, it was intimated, had retaken Bednore — -in 
Bodnore had captured the flower of the British host ; the bravest 
soldier's honour could receive no tarnish from his acquiescence in 
what was inevitable ; Honore musi fall. " To tliis a polite 
answer was returned." Prisoners taken in a second skirmish 
confirmed the menacing vaunt as to the capture of Bednore and 
the General's army. No reply was vouchsafed to a second and 
more imperative summons to surrender, backed by the assurance 
that the besi^ers' fire was on the point of opening. 

» proud" of 
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Accordingly, on the lOtli of June, a battery of seven guns, 
twelve and eighteen-poundera, b^an to p]ay upon the crumbling 
defences of the Fort. 

" The rampart vas narrow and bad ; the high walls not more 
than three feet thick, generally more a mass of mud than of 
masonry, and through which an eighteen -pound shot easily 
passed." 

The engineer and all the officers did their utmost to remedy 
these defects by field-works and other means. But the garrison 
did not tamely stand on the defensive. A bold and successful 
sortie was concerted, in which the enemy were completely taken 
by surprise, and driven from their batteries. Seven guns were 
spiked, and the sallying party, having in this attained their 
object, returned to the Fort, with only six men wounded. One of ■ 
these, with both his thighs broken, was by accident left on the 
ground where he liad fallen. The Persian General restored him 
to his companions. The commandant rewarded the bearers, and 
" sent a genteel present to Lutoph Ally in testimony of his 
humanity and politeness." d sic omnia ! 

An attack upon a British picket led to another sally, in wtiicli 
the sepoys acted as sepoys have occasionally acted since ; — they 
" halted, and neither the example, menaces, nor encouragement 
of their officers could make them advance." The disturbing force 
of the enemy's charge disarranged at once this delicately adjusted 
state of equilibrium ; the sepoys retreated in hot huste, leaving 
their officers behind them, Tbey were with difficulty rallied, and 
the pursuers repnlsed, by the resolute support of the comman- 
dant, and the fire of his faithful attendant, the field-piece. 

For some days subsequently the besiegers continued inactive ; 
and the garrison bad leisure to applaud the serviceable self-pos- 
session of an European artilleryman, and to execrate the wanton 
cruelty and barbarity of the enemy. A rocket had lodged in the 
wall of a powder-magazine within the fortress ; but the imminent 
explosion was averted by the soldier, at tha risk of his life, 
plucking out the missile. Bis hand was slightly burnt, but be 
received no other injury ; and Torriano was not the man to leave 
such conduct unacknowledged. On the other hand three men 
from the neighbouring country, for having formerly rendered the 
English some service, were, with silent but highly significant 
eloquence, returned to the commandant of Honore, minus their 
hands. 

On the 1st of July the breaching batteries reopened with 
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terrible and prompt effect on the erasj ramparts. Bati under 
cover of the night, the whole garrison labored unremittingly to 
repair the mischief done during the day. 

Still the fire went od. Two of the English guns were damaged ; 
a sergeant of artillery was killed ; Torriano fairoself wounded. 

The last circumstance occasioned an incident, the sequel of 
which is announced with quaint and not unamusing stateliness 
worthy of Sir Leicester Dedlock. Lutoph Ally had sent an old 
woman as spy into the Fort, to ascertain whether the wound just 
mentioned had proved fatal. After remaining there two days she 
was discovered, and returned to him with the request that 
" should he on any future occasion send female emissaries, tbm 
might possess more youth and beauty ; that they should be well 
received, and returned to his camp with as much safety as the 
antiquated duenna who was then conducted out of the garrison." 

Both the works and their defenders continued to suffer sevwely 
from the enemy's fire, though the besieging force itself also sus- 
tained considerable injury. But the dangers lurking within the 
Fort were not less formidable than the onslaughts to which it was 
exposed from without. Desertion and pestilence embarrassed and 
threatened to nuilily the operations of tne Lawrence of Bonore. 
Yet to yield — that be far ftom hiro ! Let the hospital sui^eons 
look well to the sick, while he vindicates discipline and the sol- 
dier's duty by an example fraught with terror to the man that 
would be so base as to prove false to his salt. The troops off duty 
are paraded close to the breach — the deserter's Rubicon. 
Amidst the solemn roll of the dead-march, a detected culprit is 
there blown from the mouth of an eighteen' pounder. 

At length, on the morning of the 24th of August, Captain 
Torriano received the formal terms of a cessation of arms, tlien 
recently concluded between the Sultan and the English Com- 
mander-in-Chief at Mangalore.* As to Uonore, it was therein 
stipulated that : — 

" A guard shall be placed in the Fort from the Sultan's troops, 
and one in the trenches, from the Fort, to observe that no opera- 
tions are carried ou, nor any works erected on either side. 

* We rafroin odviEedly from entering into tlie general erentt of tha wat, 
being aniious to fii attention on tlii* (we believe) too generally forgotten 
episode. But the followiDg passage from MiWt BUtory will Temind the 
readei that tho " itsrving out" Eystem pursued by Tippoo'g gMierals at 
Bonore formed part of a settled policy, which, though Uiwart«d at that place 
by the ligilant aetermioation of Torriano, proved but too successful elsewbere. 
" At last a ceEBOtion of hostilitiea, including tba garrisoQE of HoQore and Car- 
wnr, wu concluded on the 2ud of A.Qgiut. Of this Bgreement one important 
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" A basiuir, or muket, sh&ll be daily supplied to the Fort, con- 
taining i^ kinds of prorifiions, whicli the troops belonging to the 
garrison shall be aUoved to puichaae. 

" Thirty days' provision may be received monthly from Bom- 
bay, but no military stoiea or ammuoitioQ vrill be allowed to 
enter the Fort." 

Open fighting might be over for the present ; but Lutoph Ally 
wae &r above tlie vulgar prejudice that language was given for 
any other purpose than to conceal our Uioughts — and divert ab- 
tention from our adJons. Like a truly vereatilo genius, he, of 
course, hastened to make the beat of the situation in which t]i« 
armistice placed him, relatively to the uninventive and narrow 
British mind, which will persist not only in calling, but in think- 
iBg, a spade a spade, and an oath an oath. His notion of a treaty 
was very much that of certain " advanced" minds that, in thedajn 
of Thucydides, sustained the reputation of " Grceda mendax." 
He regarded it as a convenient entrenchment from behind whidi 
to Attack an enemy unawares. 

During die siege he had occupied with a small detachment the 
north ude of the river bar, bo as to secure the approach &om the 

condition was, that (he EngUsh garriioD shoiild three times a week !» foniuhed 
with a plentiful maiket of proiisioos, at the rate* of Tippoo's camp. Tbii 
was eraded, and prices were daily In inch a mBnner increased, that » fowl 
was lotd at eight, and even twelve mpee* ; and other thinei in a like piopot- 
tion. At last the naiket vas vboll^ cnl off; end horse fleeh, frogs, inuet, 
ravenooa hiids, kites, rats, and mice wBre greedily consnined. Efen jaclaJi, 
deTonring the bodies of the dead, were eagerly shot at for food. Tho f — ' — 

. , , , in ft tediou* 

negotiation with Tippoo ; uid having stipnlatcd that provisions for one nionA 
should be admitted into the fortiess, set sail with the reinforcement on theltt 
of December (a) . Even this supply was drawn from damaged stores bought 
of a nav}' a^nt, and of the beef and pork not one in twenty pieces conld be 
eaten, even by the doas. Another visit, with a nnular result, was made by 
General MocJeod on the Slat of December. Tbs desertion of the lepoji, and 
the mutiny of the Europeans, vere nCV diuly apprehended ; two-thinlB of the 
nrrison were sick, and the lect had scarcely strength to sustain their arms ; 
the deaths amounted to twelve or fifteen every day ; and at lest, having endured 
ilamitiea till the 28rd of January, the gallant Campbell, by whom tha 
t had been to nobly comnanded, oSereiConhanBTable terms, t« wiUtdiaw 



these calamitiea till the 28rd of January, the gallant Campbell, by whom tha 
Mttisoa had been to nobly comnanded, oSereiConhanBTable terms, t« wiUtdiaw 
tba troops. The Saltan was too eager to pnt an end to a siega which, by 
desertion and death, had cost him nearfir half his army, to brave the f""' 



(a) The armistice was to end the foUewing day 1 Were there not Hewitts, 
» :w«ll a> Lawreneea and Havelocks, in the " brave dayi of M" ! 

VOL. VI.— NO. II. 35 
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sea. H« was now requtrad to recti tkia pu^. m ha sbowed bo 
disposition to do so of nis owd accord. He dicf recal it, " pleading 
ignorance" ; but soon after posted a frosb bodj of troops on the 
south Bide of the bar. Reoewed remoustrsncM ; renewed pro- 
mises of removal, only partially fulfilled. The indignant Bnbsh 
officer resolved to seek redress from the Commiinder'in'Cbief. He 
could do so only throngli the Sultan's Halcartabs. 

At the same time he prudently availed himself of a feud be- 
tween the Persian and his second in command, to extract what 
information he could touching the general course of the war, and 
the covert designs of Lutoph Ally. 

Meanwhile neither cattle nor com were supplied, or could ba 

Procured from without, for the use of the garrison. The crafty 
'ersian was not improbably seconding his master's pngect i^ 
starving them into a surrender or evacuation of the fortress. 
Again Torriano protested ; again transmitted to the Commander- 
in-Chief a pressing representation of his embarrassing situation. 
But no relief came from either quarter. The supplies in the Fort 
were almost entirely consumed. The Captain suspected that his 
letters to Mangalore'had been detained by Lutoph Ally. This 
suspicion he now intimated to the latter, together with the an^ 
nouncement that, being cut off from externu aid, he must seek it 
himself. He should send out a foraging party well-armed, as 
well as provided with money to pay for the necessary proTisions. 
If their operations were opposed or interrupted, they would repel 
force by force. Should supplies from Bombay or Goa approach 
the entrance of the river, and the enemy attempt to intercept 
them, the garrison guns would open upon the offenders. In a 
word, if the treaty were broken, the mame must rest with the 
Sultan's Greneral : 

" The English had in all respects religiously kept their fiiith, 
while he bad uniformly sported irith bis master's honor. The 
commandant was determined the men who bad bled in defence of 
the fortress should not be starved ont of it-" 

This f^ur warning was fallowed up by a party of European 
soldiers being forthwith posted at the north side of the bar, to 
command the entrance of the river. In return Lutoph Ally, of 
course, declared himself the very excellent frieud of the garrison, 
over whose security he was watching with so tender an inta^st. 
Only do let them have a little patience. Letters from the Sukan 
would soon " terminate the existing difficulty,." Ti^e !E^a^sh 
commander was unfortunately ,a m^tterrof^fact -maii^ ^d ^^.J^t 
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eii£«info tb« ronantte.Eastom's conception of friendly relations. 
Hfi vu Tud« «ncugli to repeat liia former itatement, and to add 
^at— 

" Lutopt Ally's adherence to the treatj would best proTe the 
friendahip he professed ; his conduct, not his language, was the 
subject of complaiut ; while the former continued unreformed, no 
CTedit would be girea to the latter." 

This unmannerly speech from the m^ed northern Islander 
Was too much for the susc^tible nature of the soft Asiatic. Ho 
yi^ded, with a tear no doubt, and hastened to remit supplies and 
still more affectionate messages. " Ilie sheep were paid for ;" 
the compliments too were accepted at their value. 

But Lutoph AHy had another card to play ; and here agiun 
hia antagonist showed himself master of the game. In theKng- 
lish outworlis stood two lai^ vessels, which had belonged to 
Hyder Ally, and had been captured along with the Fort. The 
Sultan's commander now, on the purely gratuitous suggestion that 
his master's troops would shortly, according to the terms of a 
supposed treaty with the English, occupy Honore, requested that 
in the interval he might be allowed to take care of the ships, and 
to build a shed in the Fort for the better preservation of them and 
of the stores which were once more to become the property of 
Tippoo. 

. " Latoph Ally received for answer that, as he had informed 
the Gonmuuid&ut the ships oad arms, together with the Fort itself^ 
were so shortly to be deliveied up to the Sultan's troops, the 
compliance with his request was too trifling on the eve of such an 
important event ; and that in the interim all possible care should 
be t^en of the articles in question." 

On the 27th September Mr. Cruso, from whose narrative, as 
has be«n mentimed, Mr. Forbes in a great measure derived his 
materials, anived at the mouth of the river; and, arter some delay 
in tlie camp of the eaemf, reached the Fort. Ke brouglit letters 
to Captain Torriano from General H'Leod, and from the defender 
of Mangalore, Captain Campbell, both highly laudatory of the 
exertions made for the retention of Honore. 
' But it now transpired that not a single letter entrusted to 
Lutoph Ally had reached its destination ! 

So much for the representatiTe of that people, in whose trivium 
of national education m the olden time veracity figured so promi- 
nently ; ihat people whose soTereign, in those days, was so much 
aboVe— 61: below — the ordinary morti stature, that he could not 
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comprebend how tnda and chtatiDg could be otherwise than 

identical ! . . 

A new actor now appears upon tLe aceae, with little variatioa 
however in the plot, or in the st^Ie of performaikce. There stands 
Tortiano as before, resolved to bold nil own against all comers ; 
teadj to fight, ready to observe treaties, but not ready to be 
overoowered either by open force or secret fraud ; and bo, on the 
whole, thinking it advisable to " sleep every night close to the 
principal breach"-— and sleeping there accordingly until the end 
of the blockade. 

But Lutoph Ally is gone. The Persian lias now given place 
to a Mussulman commander, who comes, however, indoctrinated, 
like his predecessor, with timr noble master's noble policy, and 
not less adapted, by nature and training, to carry it out. 

In the middle of October, Torriano is congratulating the new 
officer, Maw Mirza Khan ; putting bim on his metal as " a gallant 
Boldier ;" and, with a prompt eye to businessj expressing a strong 
hope that " the cessation of arms will in future be as closely 
adiiered to, as it has been hitherto scandalously neglected." 

Mirza, on bis part, is quite overpowering in bis profeesionB of 
friendship. He cannot sufficiently admire the persevering course 
of the garrison. How sad it is there has, as yet, been so litUe 
familiar intercourse between them and the Sultan's army ! This 
must now be set right ! What tbs British officer says is quite 
true. (Why has he not sought a personal interview with his 
new friend ?^ Mirza means to do everything kind. Of eourM 
the treaty will be most punctiliously adhered to. 

The upshot was, however, that, "after many other compliment! 
and promises," Mirza declined doing anything at all, until a 
modest request from Tippoo himself ban been first granted \ 

This turned out to be no other than a repetition of the former 
demand about the ships, with the not insignificant additional sng- 
gestion from Mirza, that he should be permitted to employ 40O 
men (within the English works 1) in repairing the injuries tliey 
had sustained from war and weather. It is hardly necessaiy to 
add, that the sole result of this shallow artifice was a renewed 
disclaimer of this " condition subsequent" being appended to the 
umistice, and an urgent counter-requisition that " the article 
for supplying cattle should be immediately complied with." It 
was added, that if proper materials were sent into the Fort, they 
should be employed in repairing the ships. 

In spite of this, Mirza still had the pertinaciotis impndencs 
again to press his request. His fbrmer message conld not have beea 
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understood, or it must hare been complied iritb, as he doubteJ 
not the present one would be. Othemise it was unreasonable to 
suppose he could be bound by the treaty ! Charming illogic 1 
Convenient inaccuracy of the Indian mind ! 

Now hear the British officer's characteristic response to this cha- 
racteristic piece of Oriental diplomacy — observe plain, stout, erect 
Mr. Bull's attitude towards the insinuating, bowing, einister- 
amirking gentleman in black : — 

" Captain Torriano, justly incensed, desired the second emissa- 
ry to acquaint his master tbat, conceiving the request to have 
been first made in obedience to the Sultan's commands, while bis 
own mind reprobated his conduct, he had preserved great mode- 
ration in his answer, which he fiattered himself would have been 
ascribed to its true source, a personal delicacy to Mirza. But 
since a repetition of the demand had been made, he deemed it an 
insolent puerility, so little becoming the character of Mirza, that 
be hoped he did not err in imputing it to the short-sighted policy 
and chicanery of the brahmins by whom be was surrounded. 
That the proper time for restoring the ships would be when the 
Sultan's troops were able to take the outworks in which they 
stood ; until that event, the commandant was determined, not 
only to keep possession of the vessels, but, if wood for fuel was 
not immediately supplied for the garrison, the ships would be 
broken up for that purpose," 

Immediately after this unmistakeable appeal to natural 
equity and international law, Mirza, in that blissful state of 
invincible ignorance to which a man convinced against bis will is 
proverbially prone, detained a boat sent from Honore to Fortified 
Island, and defended the proceeding on the ground that, " as no 
anxiety had been expressed to continue on a friendly footing with 
him, no favours were to be expected." Shades of Grotius and 
Pnffendorf! 

Torriano was perhaps little better acquiunted than his oppo- 
nent (or than ourselves, gentle reader 1) with the imposing tomes 
of those famous authorides. But he probably did bethink him 
how that, when he was himself a naughty boy, and would'nt learn 
a disagreeable lesson, a counter-irritant had been applied with magic 
effect : — a remedy, too, strongly prescribed, in extreme cases, by 
the wisest Sovereign that ever sat on an Eastern Throne. Where 
childish perversity was exhibited in adult life, might not the 
argumentum ad baculum be the natural and only appropriate 
remedy f Might not the mere threat of such an infiiction modity 
beneficially the abnormal *'viewiRess"-of Mirza? 
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Whatever tlie course of the Briton's tliouglits, sncli at least 
was tlieir result. He did hold up the stick. He did cut sliort 
the liopeless controTsrsy, and threaten to resume immediate 
hostiiittes if the lithe Mussulman did not in his acts recognise the 
limits to the wandering of his oirn sweet will imposed by the 
armistice. Then, as usual, the insoluble Eastern question was 
resolved. Strift conviction dawned on the mind of Mirza, when 
he found that he could neither intimidate nor cajole his equally 
bold and wary antagonist. " The adoption of violent measures 
was far from his intention ; he trusted there might be an im- 
mediate accommodation." Tliis was — such being his altered dis- 
position — easily effected, and " affairs went on smoothly until the 
26th of October." Marvellous efficacy of the stick ! Wat 
Contlillac quite wrong when he said " penser, e'est senlir f" 

On the date just mentioned, a trusty spy,* who rendered many 
services during the course of the siege, brought iu a letter from 

* Ur. Forhet' iketeh of thi* m 
t u illuitrating a peool 
dust be ^miliar — the (ti 
i^ttngu of msay of the moi a> well as bad octlone of our Impenetrtitile f^ow- 
■ab]eati. *' A](hoiwh Ae daring apr bad to pan thro*^ tlie amny'i camp* 
before HoDOra ana Maasaloie, hs eflaotwl the parpoM icqnind by aiterini 
thioagh a hole in tbe wall of the latter fartTCM, when strictiv blockaded bj 
Tippoo Sultan. The meuenger retnmed wlUi Colonel Campbell s aniwer, and 
being then desiied to take whatever torn be thought proper, bom a bag of 
nntoiana placed before him, he not onl; declined this mode of renioiietation, but 
■nbmitted tt eotirel; to the generosity uf the cominandaiiti and further requested 
he wonld become hu baoker, declaring he would continue to serve him feidifally, 
asd wdbM never reeeiTe any revaid until he might eonewre he wai impeeted 
by the enemy, when he should aTail hims^ of the fniit of his Ubonri to inch 
an extent aa, in bis opinion, he could carry off tree from molestation. • • • 
He was a sqnalid, meagre figure, nithout the imollest appearance of eoterpriie, 
but poeeeieing great acateneM and hrmnea of character. • o- • The peried 
at iMigth arriTed when he called upon the commandant, and informing him 
that he had reason to conclude himself suspected b; the enemy of holding an 
intercourse with the Fort, he matt coniolt hia safety by a precipitate and secret 
flight. To this no objeotlea eooU fiiriy be made. The garrison had esMntially 
benefitted in uaav Inataneee by his firmness and fidelity, and he was entitled to 
trace ont his own line of conddict wbenerar it seemed most adii&able. On part- 
ing. Captain Torriano was not withoot uuiety for bia safety -, he told him the 
faM of Honore could not long r«niain ondecided ; that, should he snirtre mitS 
that period, it woe bis resolution to reward his lerrices still further by settling 
on him a pension, proTided he coutd contrite to Join him in any of the Com- 
pany's districts. He wai (hen desired to remunerate himsdf to the follest 
extent of his wishes, and ample ueaiu tat beCera him for the pmpose. He waa, 
howerer, satisfied with little, tayii^ that, in the event of hia being sebed, aad 
mocb money discovered npon him, the very oircnnutanee wonM prove hit 
dettroetion. He then took hii leave, and passed the Enj^ posts ; bntwhethv 
he inoeeaded in Meeting his esca^ into the itttertei pan ct tb» cmmtry, or waa 
taken in the attempt and pot ta death, has never been known, no tiding 
having ev«r been heard ^ aim since that period." It is pleasing to cmtem- 
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Colonel Campbell at Mangalore, containing a wanting that a tiea- 
cberoos attack upon tlie Fort vaa in contemplation. Actire procaa- 
tiona were immcxiiately taken to frustrate it. 

The foUoffing day brought " some provisions and a letter" from 
Greneral M'Leod, nho had just anchored off the port in a cruiser. 
We shouldbesorrj to say anything disrespectful of a gallant officer. 
But certainly the General does appear at this time to have been 
leading very much the life of " a man about" India ; sailing 
jauntily up and down the coast, " touching off" the straitened and 
eagerly expectant fortresses of Mangalore and Honore, and, far 
from rendering them the succour that vaa due, and that they 
had every riglit to expect from him, putting them off once and 
again — quite d. ia Honeyman — with minute remittances of food, 
and indefinite promises of a complete settlement of the rapidly- 
groping account. So now Torriano confidently, though anxiously, 
tells him that " every exertion shall be made by bis small garrison, 
and trusting in htm for relief, they will not disgrace the Britisli 
arms." 

Mr. Cruso's professional character was of great service to the 
besieged, as it gave Lim ready access to the enemy's camp, and 
{ffovided for Captain Torriano a medium of expostulation not 
the less efficacious because backed by the physician's admirable 
tact and medical reputation. About this time he attended Mirza 
for " a diseased leg," and applied a novel remedy. The Asiatic 
varrior seemed a good deal bitten by the Anglomania htat at 
that period had taken such forcible possession of the future £galiti 
and other great pec^Ie in France. He exhibited with pride— not 
improbably aa a gentle hint — a pair of silver buckles made in the 
Sultan's camp after the English pattern. He longed to practise (in 
the censorial phrase of a venerable University Statute) " that 
absurd andprond custom of walking in boots." The judicioas 
doctor took care to gratify Um. On his next visit to the camp 
the follower of the Prophet waa presented with " the best supply 

plate — eren in a spy — the spectacle of saeh rnrs fidelity. On the other hand. 
It vas DO donbt pendent not ta go off, overloaded with cash, octoas the betiegerB' 
tinea ; -while he might safety reckon on tature rewatd from the English. Still 
the qnection recoti, vby did he expose himself to go many perils, and remain 
so " stoonch" with so little csrtain profit ? Was it from personal devotion t^ 
Taniano, or admiratLon of the British paver generally 1 Or lore of eihibitinc 
anA heine applanded for his dexterity ? Or was it from native nobility M 
■hwaoMr? Had national and Teligious hoHility to Tippoo nothing to do irith 
It! ■ We do not like to enoonrMe the ungenerona, fancy — Did the spy "lat" 
aR«nll, and therefore keep clear of the English eter after? Snch an idea 
■arorocairred te nson flist resdln;; Mr. Porbe^ ir«im ant! nnqn^lfled eolo* 
nnm^ Bnt .bow.." tmipata maumtur," -and "atrBBge nnUddea thoughts" 
SUnrtr the Bow of many a genial passage written fu the days that are xur more. 
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of those articles procurable in tlie garrison." It is to be hopad 
tliat they afflicted him with judicial corns ! 

Tippoo's General might, for his immediate purposes, profesa 
sympathy villi the beleaguered Britons ; but he was not toe less 
careful to stop their stipulated supplies : he might giadiy accept 
boots as an earnest, but (in his heart) it nas only as an earnest 
of the more important acquisition that his arts, if not bis arms, 
vere soon to place in his own power. 

Thus, all this time, the miseries of the garrison and the anxi- 
eties of tlie commandant were daily becoming more pressing, more 
overwhelming. So many desertions took place ihai, in order if 
possible to check the spraid of disaffection among the better dis- 
posed, it was thought expedient to offer a free dischai^ to any 
sepoy " who should be so base as to request it." Rewards were 
also offered to those who should detect a deserter in the act of 
making off. Mirza, taxed with enticing away the native soldiers of 
tiie garrison, denied the charge; but added with ^ected compas- 
■ion that — 

" A few deserters had been brought before him, *bo, so far 
from being fit persons to entertain as soldiers, were miserable 
spectacles, famished with hunger," [who had brought them to 
this state ?} " and sinking under disease. Ther laid their little 
all at his feet, and declared they only fled for the preservation of 
life, which they implored his leare to seek in a more healthy 
atmosphere. To these wretched beings he had granted a passage 
through his camp." 

But in future he would restore all such, and would forbid his 
troops in Honore holding any communication with the garrison. 

sun the evil continued and even increased. On January 1 Ith, 
tliree veteran sepoys, two recruits, six artificers, with many non^ 
combatants effected their escape. Next day nearly as many more, 
A Malwar recruit was taken in the act. The commandant 
declared that this man's life should be spared if — and only if— 
no more desertions took place. Notwithstanding which dtelara- 
tion, six more went off immediately after, taking the sentry witli 
them. Two days allerwards they were followed by a subetlar and 
two regular sepoys, four officers, and three privates of the Malwars. 

This sealed the ignominious fate of the reprieved prisoner. He 
was now hanged, as a conspicuous warning, in front of one of the 
batteries. Yet another desertion occurred the same evening I 

Nothing can more forcibly represent either the straits to which 
the garrison were reduced, or the strength of that moral ascendancy 
which the dauntless commander itiil retained over the faithful fewi 
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than Buch facts, ti^ther nith tba appailine details of tlie laVagea 
of pestilence and famine supplied by Mr. Forbes. 

" Disease," he savs, " was now bo prevalent, that liardly one 
man in the Fort remained untainted ; eight or ten died daily, and 
so soon became offensive that a number of graves were constantly 
kept in readiness ; but the dogs, savage with Iiunger, generally 
tore up the dead bodies at night, and strewed the outworks wi^ 
their mangled remains." 

Another friendly message, received from one of the Sultan's 
officers nho had formerly experienced acts of kindness from the 
English, warned the de&nders of Honore a^nst a treacherous 
assault that (it was hinted) would probably be made in the early 
m<»ning. The deserters, it was mtimated, had fully informed 
Mirza as to the state of things within the Fort. And yet this 
English-admiring, English-booted savage, calmly, studiedly, per- 
sisted in perpetuating and i^gravating the forlorn condition ofthose 
upon whom he lavished so many sickening and insulting express 
sions of attachment ; cat-like sporting with his victim, vulture- 
like gloatingly awaiting tlio agonised end, Nana-like turning 
treaties into decoys, and pligEited troth into an engine of wholesale 
and hideous destruction ! 

Have we then here a prototype of the Moloch of our own 
day? There is un truest ion ably a strong fumily hkeness. Se- 
veral features are identical. There is the same absolutely 
impassive perfidy, the same grovelling meanness, the same utter 
recklessness of liuman suffering. But who shall fathom thd 
profundity nf wickedness that draws its inspirations from the 
nethermost Uell ? Let no one hencefbrtli deem such an one as 
Mirza a paragon of villainy. Below the deep there is a lower still. 
Hewas but a poor beginner in the infernal arts, which it was reserved 
for our own enlightened age to see carried to matchless proficiency. 
Examiue all the circumstances of the two cases, and tlie vile and 
horrible Mussulman will appear robed in the vesture of virtue, 
compared to the foul fiend that presided over the Canidian orgies 
of Cawnpore. 

But to continue our narrative.' On one day ten sepoys 
deserted ; during the course of a single night seventeen soldiers of 
various descriptions, togetlier with their families, in all thirty 
persons. Nor were these the last. But the most cruel and 
unguarded blow was now to fall. For once Torriano was com- 
pletely and drearily surprised. A British ensign revealed the 
native blackness of his soul by joining the ranks of Mirza, and 
communicating to him " every intelligence he could desire !" 
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Still the brave commaDdant of Honore quuled not Still 
he exemplified the lialf peevish, half ad mi ring taunt of 
England's greatest foe — lie " trouAitiofknow that lie nas beaten." 
Bis (valla gaping to receive the invader or emit the deserter — 
his single tovrer tottering to its fall — his scanty and vorn-otit 
gatrieon thinned and disheartened by those who irere daily 
abandoning a desperate cause — a frightful plague raging in the 
town, " distending the bodies of the diseased by pntrid air, so as 
scarcely to leave a trace of the human frame,' ' and ever claiming 
more numerous victims — the enemy without powerful, pitiless, 
and unscrupulous — all communication ivith his countrymen cut off 
— his own spirits fainting under that hope deferred that makes the 
heart sick — wounded in his most sensitive part by the indescribable 
baseness of the British renegade— exultingly informed by his 
crafty enemy that Mangalore had at length succumbed to the 
same fate that was fast prostrating Honore — invited to abandon 
his hopeless charge rather than fall an easy and prompt prey to a 
combination of dangers, each alone sufficient to overwhelm him : — 
what was his constant answer to the reiterated summons ? " He 
would not, unless by express command of bis superiors, surrender 
the Fort while a man adhered to his colours." 

The full heroism of this reply will better be understood if wa 
subjoin (with some abridgment) Mr. Forbes' painfully vivid 
picture of the interior of Ilonore at this period of the blockade. 

" The fortress eihibited a Areadful scene ; the hospitals over- 
flowed with patients in every stage of the horrid disorder already 
mentioned. The bodies of the diseased were for the most part so 
distended by putrid air, as scarcely to leave a trace of the human 
frame ; and it was with difficulty a feature could be distingnished 
in the countenance ; while their laborious breathing indicated 
every appearance of strangulation. The ear could no where 
escape the groans of the dying, nor the eye avoid these 
shocking spectacles ; but why should language attempt to describe 
distress, which the conduct of the sufferers paints in more vivid 
colours ? These poor wretches, formerly subjects of a sovereign 
whose soul never knew mercy nor felt for human woe, when the 
victorious flag of Britain first waved on the ramparts of Honore, 
fled to it as an asylum from the Sultan's oppressions, and 
received protection ; yet now did these devoted beings, snatching 
a transient degree of strength from despair, crawl into the public 
road, and waiting there until the commanding officer went his 
evening rounds, prostrated themselves at his feet, imploring 
permission to quit this dreadful scene, and, as a lighter evil, 
meet the vengeance of an incensed tyrant. Their prayer was 
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granted, and the same principle of national honour, which origi- 
nally inaured them protection, vaa now extended for their safety. 
Proper persons were appointed to see them go out in small 
parties after it was dark, hoping bj this precaution that snch 
as were not too mnch exhausted to reach the enemy's lines unper- 
ceived might, from their deplorable condition, eicite the com- - 
miseration of the sentinels at the outposts, and ultimately reach 
the distant villages. The following morning presented a dread- 
ful spectacle. On the preceding evening, 88 of tbe inhabitauts, 
men, women, and children, had been permitted to leave the Fort ; 
but were so entirety exhausted that their route to the Sultan's 
trenches was traced by a line of dead todies, with the more 
aggravated spectacle of living infants sucking the breast of their 
dead mothers." 

In war perhaps, even more than elsewhere, one evil tends to pro- 
duce and aggravate another. Thus the original faithlessness of the 
Sultan's Generals had brouglit on famine — famine, disease, — both, 
desertion. This last and most deep-seated mischief, in spite of 
repeated and stringent efforts to clieck it, was still on the increase, 
and threatened the speedy dissolution of the attenuated and 
enfeebled body that was daily wasting away under its fatal viru- 
lence. But tliis was not all. IIib Europeans began to ask tliem- 
selves — as their countrymen liave done since — if so many sepoys 
thus consent to play the traitor, wliy should not all ? At least 
where the force of ci re n instances _has triumpjied so often over 
the native character, wjiat secure guarantee have we that any 
one individual black will prove in the end trustworthy ? 
Are they not all the slaves of circumstance, rather than 
tbe pupils of reason, or the adherents to principle ? Besides 
those who have fallen during the si^e, a large portion of the 
native force which we lately mustered in Honore has already 
" ceased to exist" as our soldiers — by no means absolutely. They 
are all gradually melting away. It is only a question of time. 
And will the remainder even bide their time, and go off quietly ? 
The natives evidently thiiik the term of our dominion here is at 
hand. They have a strong affection for the winning side. May 
they not be inclined to place themselves securely on that side by 
hastening the consummation ? — May they not be disposed to pro- 
pitiate the favor of the coming man by clearing away obstacles from 
Lis path, by " breaking the bruised reed ?" 

Hence from desertion sprang another evil — a general (and 
who shall say groundless ?) suspicion of meditated treachery 
on the part of those sepoys who still professed to be 
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" stauncU." We need not reproduce the several stories whicli 
confirmed, or were suggested bj, tliis suspicion. The reader will 
be able feelingly to imagine them. Of course the officers were to 
be assassinated, and the Fort deliTered up to the enemy. Mr. 
Forbes is disposed to think this alleged project " altogether 
absurd and improbable." So it may have been ; and yet (some 
will think) it may have been otiierwise. Few at least will not be 
amused — on second thoughts grieved — at the benevolent credulity 
that 6nds it impossible to believe sepoys (even in the extremity of 
suffering) capable of such nefarious and unsoldierlike designs ; 
and finds it necessary to account for any concession, on the part 
of the commanding officer, to such suspicions, and to apologise 
for tlie " prejudice" that generated them. Let the reader, how- 
ever, judge for himself. 

There appears, then, no doubt that^ 

" All the sepoys posted in the ontworks, beaded by their 
jemautdar, had agreed to desert to the enemy the following night. 
The guards were directly withdrawn from the ontworks, and the 
guns brought into the Fort. The jemautdar, suspected to be 
the ringleader, was put iu irons, and sent into close confine- 
ment ; where, conscious of his guilt, he committed suicide." 

Mirza had, in the mean time, opportunely foi^tten to relieve 
the guard, which, according to the t«rms of the armistice, was to 
be stationed in the Fort, and which had previously been so 
strongly suspected of tampering with the British sepoys. On 
Tomano's remoDstrance at this juncture, he excuses himself on 
the ground that he " had only been prevented from doing so by 
a multiplicity of business." Every thing is true in a Bense. 
Mirza is no doubt busy enough in his way. A European 
escort insists on escorting the hero nightly to his slumbers 
in the trenches. He himself places two loaded field pieces, 
guarded by soldiers with lighted matches, "immediately opposite 
the station ; where they remained until the evacuation of Honoie." 
Whereupon Mr. Forbes, with discriminsting moderation, adds : — 

" It 19 almost unnecessary to remark, that this step was taken 
for the sole purpose of dissipating the prejudices of the Enro- 
peans, which no argument could subdue. When it is consider- 
ed that these prejudices origin&ted entirely from fidelit;y and 
attachment to their officers, they will be found more deserving of 
applause than reprobation." 

On the tone of fooling betrayed by this remark may it not be 
said " Nous avons changi tout etla f ' 
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Tortiano slioll now foi a moment tell his own tale. Tlia - 
following extracts ftre from a, letter wliick he prepared to b« 
traDsmitted to the Coiumaitdei-in-Chief ; but which, as will 
appear, was never received by that exalted official, who seems to 
have had a happy knack of assuming, without performing, the 
part of Ihits ex maehitia throughout this weary siege. They 
depict with vigour and simplicity the man and the situation : — • 

" Regardless of my own fate, I cannot but acutely feel the 
sufferings of my brave comrades, who, although now greatly 
reduced in number, a prey to disease, surrounded by death, and 
deceived by fruitless promises of relief, still adhere to me. 

" Within the short period of six weeks, five hundred persoui, 
soldiers and natives, have fallen victims to a cruel pestilence 
which rages within these walls. Desertion nearly keeps pace with 
death ; so serious and so incredible is the former, that amongst 
the number lately gone over to the enemy is a British ofBcer. 

" Mirza is daily urging us, ia tbe strongest terms and most 
threatening manner, to capitulate. 

" Every means in my power shall be exerted to defend this 

S'ace while a grain of rice remains for subsistence ; but I trust the 
ritish arms will not be so shamefully tarnished, as to admit 
this fortress unsupported to fall into the enemy's hands. Of my 
few officers, death has deprived me of one, desertion of another ; 
my garrison is reduced to sixty effective men. The quantity of 
provisions remaining in the Fort is very small, and great part of 
the rice is much damaged. 

" The enemy have received a strong reinforcement, and the 
buxey informs me they are to be increased by ten additional 
battalions ; on their arrival more hostile measures will be 
adopted. 

" I have great reason to be apprehensive for the safety of Forti- 
fied Island. 

" I will not relinquish the hope that I shall not be left to a 
capitulation, even though accompanied by the best terms, and 
originating in the most absolute necessity." 

Would it be easy to find a closer approximation than is here 
indicated, to the graceful Epicurean's ideal of stoic fortitude ? 

" Jmtiun et tenBCem piopoiiti linun 
KoQ cdTiiun ardor prsTs jabentiam, 
Hon TuUvs instantiB tyraiuii 
Hente qofttit lolida : * * 

Si tneOu illab&tnr arbii, 
ImpsTidnni ferient nunn.*** 

* Hor- Csmi. iii. 8. 
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The scxiTvj now added its loathsomfl ravages to those of the 
previous diaordei. Not a single European private or non-com- 
luissioned officer escaped its attack. A vegetable diet aod exer- 
cise were prescribed as the best antidotes. Seeds, bought in the 
enemy's camp and planted in the Fort, soon clothed its desolate 
precincts with unwonted verdure. But many of the desponding 
patients, after a brief course of horticultural activity, relapsed 
into a stolid lethargy that would have well befitted the crew of the 
"Ancient Mariner," or Don Juan's companions aftertlie shipwreck. 
Tlien skittles were tried ; and such of the feeble suflFerers as could 
keep their seat on horseback were lamentably paraded (like Shaks- 
peare's dethroned Richard) on the few lean steeds that had not 
yet fallen a prey to the fierce hunger of the Europeans. In the 
end, the majority of the English happily rallied : " only five out 
of thirty-five fell a sacrifice." But the less enei^tic native inha- 
bitants and sepoys succumbed in great numbers. 

Captain Torriano's misgivings as to the safety of Fortified Is- 
land were not without foundation. On the 4th of March it 
was attacked and captured by Mirza's orders, and its garrison 
transferred prisoners to his camp. There the native soldien 
were induced to enter the Sultan's service; the British officers 
were plundered of everything except the clothes on their backs; 
and, tliTough the medium of their infamous fellow-countrymaD, 
repeated but completely unsuccessful attempts were made to in- 
duce tliem to follow the example of their men. These and other 
particulars were shortly after ascertained from the officers them- 
selves by the trusty spy already mentioned, who also brought an 
argent request from them to the commandant, that he would interest 
himself for their liberation. But previously to this discovery, and 
immediately after the island fell into the hands of the Sultan's 
force, the indefatigable Mr. Cruso had gone off to Mirza with 
a determined remonstrance from Captain Torriano. On the 
firstoccasion he was put off; on the second delayed. At last 
the "gallant soldier" made his appearance, his face beaming 
with injured innocence, a lie — and a very full-grown one — in his 
jight hand. The whole thing, of course, was quite a misconcep- 
tion. The English are so hasty and so harsh in drawing conclu- 
sions unfavorable to their " friendly" antagonist ! Why should 
Mr. Cruso so bluntly forewarn him, that his present visit was not 
so much to know whether Honore was to be attacked, as to notify 
that the commandant was resolutely prepared to resist tlie expect- 
ed assault ? Do let him listen to reason. A simple explanation 
of what had occurred would fully exculpate the speaker, and 
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ougbt to sati8f;r the British officer. And then, with sleek and 
unfaltering mendacity, he foisted upon bin impatient listener a 
Btoiy that, as the latter told liim, should be repeat it at Honore, 
would cause his own veracity to be questioned. As a highly 
iuteresting specimen of Oriental Romance, founded (more or less) 
on facts, we give it entire. The facts themselves ne italicise, that 
the reader may be convinced at a glance hoiv unjust are certain 
imputations lately thrown upon tbe native mind, as deficient in 
the faculty of original composition : — 

" Extraordinary as it may appear to those unacquainted vrith 
the duplicity and chicanery of tbe Indian character, Mirza posi- 
tively denied having attacked the island ; and gravely replied that 
tbe English officer commanding there had for some time given 
great disgust to bis sepoys, by refusing them proper provisions, 
whilst be luxuriously feasted upon poultry and liquors sent from 
time to time for tbe use of tbe gentlemen at Onore. At the time 
his people were thus disaffected, tbis imprudent officer endeavored 
to seduce tbe wife of a naique, who was by caste a brahmin, and 
at length had recourse to violence. On this outrage tbe husband 
flew to bis comrades, interested them and their jemautdar in his 
eause, and they went in a body to the officer's quarters ; where, 
remonstrating with a freedom which be construed into insolence, 
tbey were tbreat^ued with death. Tbe aggrieved party had 
immediate recourse to arms, and attacked the officer, who was 
supported by half his garrison. This occasioned the irregular fire 
heard at Onore. While these mutual hostilities were pending, one 
of the Sultaun's boats, accidentally passing Fortified Island, was 
hailed by the mutineers, who entreated to be taken on board. 
This being reported to Mirza, he sent over a messenger to the 
English officer to represent the folly of continuing at bis post with 
only eleven men, recommending nim to leave the island, and 
offeringbim every accommodation in his camp, until an opportunity 
presented for proceeding to an English settlement. The officer 
declined quitting tbe island, but desired Mirza would send over a 
sufficient force to take charge of tbe Fort ; bis request was comi- 
plied with, and these were the men who had been seen from the ram- 
partt of Onore. All this was related by Mirza in tbe gravest 
manner; and tbe jemautdar, the Brahmin naique and bis wife, 
with five sepoys (tutored for the purpose, at tbe peril of their 
lives) were brought into tbe durbar, to corroborate Mirza's story. 
It is almost unnecessary to observe that the whole of this tale was 
a fabrication of the Sultan's officer to deceive tbe commandant." 

A matter-of-fact person may be tempted to enquire, how did 
Hirza better his own or his master's position by snch a circum- 
itwitial tissne of lin ? 
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Foolish matter-^f-hct person ! Wliat knon'st thou of that 
which is beyond, above thee ? Plod on tlij dull way. Be true 
to thy tedious round of homely " duties" — to tliy word, to thine 
oath, to the sight of tliine eyes; to whatsoever thou, mole-eyed, 
jndsest most safe and binding. But remember there are other 
paths than thine. Presume not to criticise the works of genius. 
Shalt thou prescribe limits to " the thought that none can tame ?" 
Canst thou at all comprehend what is genius, and how it operates ? 
Canst thou enter into its sublime prerogative of creation, share 
the exquisite pleasure which that prerogative confers ? In vun 
wouldst thou, formula-ridden, discern, how the lofiy soul of the 
true Toitir^ — scorning the narrow 'barriers and prosaic environment 
of the Actual and the Literal, dellly selects, with unerring instinct, 
the sordid particles of thy crude experience ; and transmuting 
them into the elements of a more ideal structure, and adding fit 
emblazonment, transcending the ken of thy sense-steeped vision, 



reveals that dazzling and labyrinthine " Palace of Art," which 
thou deemest but a cloud-castle, aud wherein thou find'st no end, 
in wandering mazes lost. 

" Vex not thou the Poet's mind 
With thy sbaUov wit. 
Tei not thoa the Poet's mmd. 
For thon csn'it not fStboni it." 

No ! All honor to the bold inventor, who, out of such scanty 
and unpromising materials, contrived a plot bo pathetic and so 
complete ! Who most naturally forgot tlie mere every-day 
character of " the gallant soldier," and the vulgar exigencies of 
time, place, and circumstance, in the " fine frenzy" that compelled 
him to 



And, even on lower grounds, let it not be forgotten that in every 
department the skilful proficient loves the exercise of his art, 
from habit as well as from its intrinsic charms. Habit is to each 
one of us a second nature, which full oft we obey implicitly, 
blindly. Nor could he have been an unwonted nalker in the ways 
of fiction — a tyro in tbe art of " creating an impression" — who could 
produce with such admirable readiness and assurance such a 
" tale of mystery and wonder." 

Cease then to marvel at any little discrepancy between " plain 
facts" and Mirza's version of them. And know, once for all, 
matter-of-fact caviller 1 that even as an ass eats thistles because 
he IS an ass ; as a Ueidelbei^ student flavors his enormous break- 
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tast best by first " pinking" bis fellow-collegran in the most 
approved fasliira ; as Genius, guiding tliepea of "The Author of 
Pelham," invests* the repulsive incidents of a peculiarly inhuman 
murder in all the attractive halo of phiianthropic sentiment, so 
did this true son of him who promptly assumes on occasion the 
alien form of an angel of light, obey the instincts, pursue the 
curric'dum, assert the prercgative, of his kind, in thus dealing 
forth paradox with an ungrudging hand. 

Another opportunity soon offered for the indulgence of this 
peculiar vein of invention. Again the dark Archimage resolved 
untoward pho^nomena into causes more strange and more dubious 
than the phwiomena themselves, baffling poor British common- 
sense, and conveying that dismal Ileraclitean impression — 
KivfiToi nai pii Ti Travra ■}- — whicli Indian words and Indian deeds 
may well suggest to many a mind that never puzzled itself with 
tho metaphysical whirligig. 

That observant officer. General M'Leod, who in Mr. Forbes's pic- 
ture of the beleaguered fastness seems evermore hovering in themid- 
dle distance, at this juncture (March 7tli, 1784) transmitted from 
" on board the Oliesterjield Iiidiaman, off Onore," another letter, 
" desiring to be informed of the state of the garrison, and offering 
his best services." Captain Torriano resolved in return to despatch 
the letter from which the above extracts have been made. But 
the Sultan's General was necessarily apprised of this communi- 
cation. He professed entirely to approve of the letter and its 
object. But, as usual, he took care it should never teach its 
destination. How he contrived to satisfy M'Leod we are not - 
informed. " It will suffice to say that the commandant and 
garrison of Onore had the mortification to see the vessel sail away 
with the General, without the smallest relief to their distress." 
But, in accounting to the sufferers themselves for this bitter 
disappointment, there was an admirable occasion for what Mr. 
Gtote would call " the development of the mythopffiic faculty." 
Accordingly Mirza surpassed himself in the fecundity and confi- 
dence with which he multiplied stories intended to reconcile the 
garrison to the frustration of their hopes. In making the sub- 
joined estract we must apologise for the tone of disparagement in 
which Mr. Forbes, unhappily blinded by bis vulgar British pre- 
judices in favor of mere literal and historical accuracy, has alluded 
to these ingenious and sublime compositions. 

* Tn Eugtae Aram. 

t Plato. ' Theateiu: 
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" Deceitfhl as had been bis conduct respecting the capture of 
Fortified Island, his behariour with regard to the letter sent to 
General M'Leod exceeded it in follj, crueltj, and duplicit]^. The 
ialsehwds be perioitted to be told in his durbar, hy boatmen and 
messengers tutored for the purpose, who were supposed to have 
bcea emplo;fed in the delivery of the letter, a.ad intrutted wUi a 
eoolindifftrent ea-balaruwer, itutead of a torilten r^lytoiU interest- 
iitg eonlenU, were uttered before Mr. Cruso in the gravest maimer 

fossiblc. The stories fabricated on this occasion by Mirza and 
is colleagues, to answer their own wretched purpose, would 
astonish and disgust a generous Briton, unused to Buch chicanery. 
They occupy many pages in the journal, but the detail would 
now bare little interest.". 

His compatriot will blush to learn that even Mr. Cruso, who 
had so often shared the elevatiDg society of t)ie iioble Mirza, still 
retained the same unfortunate predilections against that great 
man's Sights of fancy. 

"Hitherto," said the horribly practical Englishman, "he 
(Mirza) had been considered as professing a respect for the Onore 
garrison consistent with the sentiments of a liberal enemy ; but 
where was that liberality and respect when, foi^etting they had 
even the common feelings and understanding of men, he insulted 
them with such foolish and unfounded fictions? He then 
declared that if any chicanery had been used with Captain 
Torriano's letter, or any imposition practised upon tlie General, 
there was an end to eveiy hope of the garrison leaving tlieFort, 
consistent with that sense of nonor and duty by which tliey had 
been hitherto actuated ; and he would take upon himself to say 
the Fort would never yield to the Saltan until every European 
was cut to pieces." 

To which rough challenge from the lower world, the Poet- 
Sage, from the serene height of his im^inative abstraction, 
vouchsafed only the oracular reply, " We are not going to cut 
you to pieces.' 

For once Mina had inadvertently committed himself to the 
statement of a literal fact. Tlie end of this gallant little band, 
who had so long and so stoutly endured such an accumulation 
of trials and disasters, was not so to be. Nor yet was Mina 
to triumph in his cruel purpose of reducing them by 
famine. In their hour of deepest dejection — when resistance 
was fast becoming impracticable, timely succour hopeless — when 
force and fraud, combined for theit destruction, were hemming 
them in on every side — when surrender looked unlovely as ever 
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in the eyea of him who had hitherto sustained their drooping 
spirits, but who now seemed doomed to prove anew that mortal man, 
however well he may deserve, cannot commajid, success — in such 
an hour (for the night is darkest before the dawning) the reviving 
light of liberty and peace burst suddenly upon the tottering 
defenders of the tottering fastness. 

And never perhaps was a soldier's heart gladdened by a purer 
satisfaction than must have been felt by the stalwart Torriano, 
as he read the undoubted and official tokens that war between his 
countrymen and the Sultan was at an end. The Madras Commis- 
sioners, who had been authorised to conclude the terms of 
peace, directed him — and this time there was no mistake, no for- 
gery, nointerception — "to deliver up Onore to the Nabob's officer, 
and to embark with the troops on the vessels now sent for that 
purpose." Soon after, accordingly, arrived the ships that were 
to convey away the poor remains (X a garrison originally deficient 
enough in numbers, conduct, and warlike experience; but which, 
rising with the emergency, nerved and sustained by the glowing yet 
steady enthusiasm of one man, had, for nearly a year, successfully 
resisted every effort of an enemy despicable only in his wicked- 
ness ; and had entitled themselves and their ruined stronghold to 
be long cherished in the affectionate remembrance of Englishmen. 

But not in the hour of exultation does the commandant relax 
his energies, or fail to guard with the ntme vigilance as ever, 
the interests of all — natives as well as Europeans— non-comba- 
tants alike and soldiers — entrusted to his chaise. Ue extends 
lits care to the very guns and stores, wliich, as we shall have oc- 
casion presently to notice, he succeeds in carrying off, although — 

'* Strange and reprehensible as it must appear, not one of these 
articles, nor the destiny of the inhabitants, had been mentioned 
either in the Commissioners' orders, or in the third article of 
peace, which they sent to the commandant." 

E is first, and, it may well be believed, most welcome public task 
is to thank the military, who, having known with liirn the heaviness 
of the long niglit, arc now basking in the gladsome light of 
returning day. His acknowledgments are in the most hearty and 
unreserved terms : — 

" Replete with the highest sense of gratitude to this garrison, 
the commandant in the warmest manner thanks the officers, 
heads of departments, non-commissioned of&oers, and privates of 
every corps, for their courage, toil, and conduct." 

He next pays his first visit to the ant^onist whose Asiatic 
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fiu1)tlety liad been bo of\en played off in vain upon his ovn Bri- 
tish hea.Tt of oalc, like Saladin's gliding scimitar against ttie 
resistless sweep of Caur de lAofCe massive straight-sword. ."A 
plentiful supper, consisting of every dainty procurable ;" a nautch 
performed by " tlia beat dancing girls in the camp ;" 
European military honors tendered by long rows of the Sultan'B 
troops extending from the batteries to the diirbar; — such is the 
rather hybrid ceremonial with which Mirza welcomes the defen- 
der of Honore; and, having up to this time done all he can to 
dishonor his master's name and his own, now affects to ignore, 
if not to obtiLerate, the memory of the recent past. Amidst the 
festivities an instructive fact is disclosed. Torriano asks afler the 
British deserter. Miraa condemns his treachery with an energy 
and unction worthy of Pecksniff. He then proceeds to state that 
" the ignominious culprit is now in irons ibr misconduct lately 
committed in camp, and confined within a few yards of the spot 
where the feast is being held." 

So punishment, not with lame foot, had overtaken the man in 
whose "dead soul" all the endearing and sacred ties of patrioti&ni 
liad pleaded in vain. 



Unwept, unhoDoied, Bud ansuDg." 

Premature fate ! double death indeed to fall so low as to excite 
the moral sensitiveness of Mirza ! Did pleasure or pain, a stem 
feeling of satisfaction that the traitor had so soon " gone to his 
own place," or sadness at the deep Imrailiation even of so degenerate 
a Briton, preponderate in the hearts of those who listened to this 
noteworthy piece of intelligence ? 

■ We have said tliat Torriano continued watchful for the safety 
of all tliose who had borne witli him the brunt of adversity. 
This is amusingly illustrated in what we may call an after-piece 
to the general drama of the siege. Tliroughout this curious jew 
^espni fresh traits of character are brought out on all sides. 
And although the chief actors and their leading principles of 
performance are still the same, yet their several parts are not a 
little different from those they formerly sustained ; they some- 
times even appear almost to change sides. Subordinates, too, 
and n on -belligerents, now figure in a novel and ludicrous manner 
upon the scene, while the ostensible point in dispute between 
the still contending warriors has sunk from the possession of a 
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ibrtress to^tlie custodjr of a lean and liel|)less BrahmiD 1 Yet, 
af^r all, we have here but a comic reproduction of mucli that has 
already been exhibited in a graver form. Indeed, the genera) 
effect is something similar to that which we may fancy to liave 
been produced by the grotesque Satyric Drama that, in Athena 
the Imperial, succeeded the solemn Tragic Trilogy, and exhibited 
the whilome heroes profanely enacting parts more akin to that of 
Harlequin than to the province of the stately Cothurnus. 

The Sulton'a General secretes small parties of troops in vations 
convenient lurking holes among the outworks. Cross-examined 
by the British officer, he, with unwonted candor, discloses the plain 
truth, and thus gains about as much as a confinneil drunkard by 
a single act of abstinence from the destructive bottle. He has 
orders— he is attempting — to secure divers brahmins obnoxious to 
Tippoo, and who have found refuge within Honore, in particular 
one Narrain Row, a brahmin of consequence. Torriano, regard- 
ful still of" humanity as well as national honor," resolves " to 
shield them from the tyrant's vengeance." So be too for onc^^ 
in this scene " motley's the only wear" — resolves to " practise" (as 
Mr. Forbes benignly phrases it) " a virtuous deception," Miraa 
need not trouble himself to watch for the brahmins. " Suspecting 
what would happen, they have made their escape." But nemlor. 
Alas for the clumsy Briton who tries conclusions in the art of 
even " virtuous" lying with the glib proficients of this "land of 
delusion," in whom moral obliquity would seen to be constitu- 
tional, and an atmosphere of falsehood their congenial element ! 
The presumptuous attempt fails as it deserves to do. Mirza is not 
to be so taken in. He replies that — • 

" The commandant of Onore is greatly misinformed, as he him- 
self has taken such precautions that it is impossible for a man to 
haye passed the camp without his knowledge." 

He, therefore, requests to be allowed to search the Fort and an 
off-lying gallivat. This is granted, after certain practical steps 
have been taken to render the search abortive — steps which happily 
attain their end better than the previous verbal endeavor to throw 
Tippoo's bloodhounds off the scent. Dogs, however, though they 
may lose scent, don't, generally, at once give up the prize. Poor, 
panting, frightened Narrain Row about this time felt the full force 
of the metaphor. But we must not deny the reader the entertain- 
ment of tracing in Mr. Forbes's own narrative the tragi-comic 
vicissitudes of the persecuted brahmin's career at this trying crisis 
ofhislife:— 
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" When the search in the gsllivftt waa ended, the wretdied 
IN'aiTain Row, terrified almoit to itupidity, was sent on board, 
disguised aa a Lascar, and shut up in a email dark place separated 
from the hold. The brahmin had not been there more than an 
hour, whea Mirza informedCaptainTorrianotliat, having in Tain 
searched for him on shore, be must be permitted to place a guard 
on board the gallivat, until she sailed out of the river, to prevent 
the brahmiu obtaining admittance. The commandant, having 
a point of consequence to carry for the Gompanj, with Mirza, 
thought it prudent to grant his request. N^arrain Row, whose 
weak frame and debilitated system rendered existence almost im- 
possible in his close confinement in the hold of a gallivat, passed 
the Snltaun's centinel in hia disguise of a Lascar, and wasonce more 
safely lodged in the Fort. There he remained till tbe day des- 
tined for embarking the private baggage, &c., and all but the men 
under arms, * * * Maw Miria, in obedience to the Sul- 
taun's orders, insisted on posting confidential persons to eramine 
the contents of all chests and packages, and the countenance of 
every person who should embark. The keen vigilance of these 
examiners suggested the idea of making it the instrument of their 
own deception. The venerable Vicar of the Romish church, late- 
ly deceased, had deposited in the Fort, with the commander's 
leave, several large chests filled with images and ornaments be- 
longing to the Portuguese church at Onorc; these were sent down 
to tho beach with the greatest care, and particular orders given 
that the Sultaun's people should on no account be permitted to 
open them, except in tho commandant's presence. The extra- 
ordinary magnitude of the chests, and the afTected mystery of the 
attendants, did not fail to excite the expected curiosity. At length 
Captain Torriano arrived, and ordering thechests to be unlocked, 
instead of the expected brahmins, they turned out twelve 
images of the Apostles, with a number of Saints, all the size of 
life, and splendidly dressed. While the attention of the inspec- 
tors was thus engaged, the poor shivering brahmin, who had 
been waiting at some distance down tlie river, up to his chin 
in water, was received on board the Indiaman'a pinnace, and 
stowed away under some bullocks. The boat having been 
previously examined, rowed briskly under the batteries, and to 
the satisfaction of the whole garrison, carried him in safety on 
boM'd the Hawke." 

Eventually Mirza was persuaded to desist from further efforts 
lo get him back, or to retaliate his escape on the garrison. 

The other brahmins wliom the Sultan honored with his deadly 
hatred were the next objects of the commandant's solicitude. An 
experimental projoct of passing one of them as an invalid soldier 
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failed too signally to afford much encouragement for the repetition 
of such an expedient : — 

" Mr. Crugo rolled a large bandage, dipped in turmeric, round 
hia head, and placing him in a dootj, he made him swallow a 
strong emetic, with an intentioait should operate at the time of 
his examination. Thus prepared, the brahmin was sect dowu to 
the hospital boat, the commaudant keeping within yicw, to watch 
the success of humanity, and prevent mischief in case of failure. 
Fear, unfortunately, took such strong possession of the brahmin's 
mind, as prevented all power in the emetic, and the bandage 
proving too flimsy a disguise for the argua-eyes of the inspectors, 
he was challenged by name and instantly surrounded ;" 
but was ultimately rescued by Torriano ; who, however, resolved 
to compass his benevolent purpose by one more strolie of Indian 
policy, before falling back on the genuine British bull-dog plan of 
action. He arrayed the cowering refugees in sepoy uniform, and 
marched them down among the other soldiers to the place of 
embarkation. Thus another virtuous deception was to inaugu- 
rate — if necessary, a display of force waa to consummate — their 
liberation. They were " admonished to sliow no alarm, but in 
full confidence of support, to bayonet the first man <nho should 
attempt to seize them." The former part of this plan also failed, 
the pseudo-sepoyi were recognised, "singled out to a man," 
and Torriano was required to deliver them up. We are not told 
that they ventured to make any use of the great weapon of 
modern infantry warfare. But the " support" was afforded them 
nevertheleas ; and it did save them. Their benefactor's heroic 
resolution carried all before it. 

"' Resolving steadily to adhere to those honorable and humane 
principles that had hitherto regulated his conduct, and determined 
that they should not be suilied by his last act on this ill-fated 
spot," he refused to surrender the wretched victims to the 
Sultan's barbarous vengeance ; and once more risked bis own and 
his brave garrison's safety, by chivalrously announcing hia inten- 
tion to cut the knot, if necessary, with the sword. Mirza yielded 
to this last flash of British fire, and the whole party were permitted 
quietly to embark. 

The Commissioners, who had been appointed to arrange the 
terms of peace, and under whose orders the fort was now about 
to be surrendered, had made no stipulation as to tho disposal of 
the guns and ammunition still within its walls. But he, who 
)iad in so many other instances supplied by his own indefatigable 
vigilance the deficiences of his instructions, was not inclined to 
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abandon, tritliout an effort to redeem them, such honorable me- 
morials and fitting trophies of the defence. In this also he vai 
successful. 

" Fortunately, after a long altercation, which terminated in a 
handsome pecuniary gratification, this difficulty vas surmounted, 
and the eighteen-pounder guns, field-pieces, running shot, 
shells, musquet-ammunition, and a quantity of powder, were 
shipped ofi', and a receipt obtained for some powder nnaToidahlj 
lefl behind for want of a proper conveyance." 
On the other hand, he failed to procure the liberation of the 
officers from Fortified Island ; and afresh tissue of duplicity on the 
part of Mirza, who sought to detain for his own or the Sultan's 
use eleven fine horses belonging to the English officers, ended — to 
the amazemont of the Asiatic spectators — in their owners' order- 
ing them to be shot there and then, rather than suffer them to 
fall into such unworthy hands. 

For the closing scene we again recur to the picturesque 
narrative whence our own hasty sketch is taken : — 

" The guard was now ordered to leave the fort : while they 
were embarking, the Subahdar Missanber, having locked the 
gates on the inside, at a signal made by Captain Torriano, struck 
the British colours, and coming through, a sally-port, resigned 
the keys to the Sultaun'a officer ordered to take possession ; 
whose detachment waited without the outworks until this cere- 
mony had taken place. The whole being now safely embarked. 
Captain Torriano followed with two chests of treasure belonging 
to the Company. Night coming on, they were obliged to anchor 
under the guns of the fort until daybreak, when the Wolf galli- 
vat and idl the boats proceeded over the bar ; the officers 
embarked on board the Hawks Indiiunan, and tlie whole fleet 
sailed for Bombay." 

We catch a final glimpse of the little band of rescued and 
laurelled warriors at sea, as still lingering round the spot that their 
fortitude has made illustrious, we watch them speeding, on the 
wings of the wind, to other scenes of honorable enterprise. Tor- 
riano is on deck, surrounded by liis men. He is distributing 
prises, promotion, and promises of further good things, which 
shall in time duly fall to the lot of those who have been constant 
to their duty throughout all trials. " The Subahdar Missauher" 
receives a pair of gold bangles; a pair of silver ones, and "a step" 
in the service are accorded to each of four sepojB. Most of the 
European soldiers too are made non-commissioned officers. 

But while the Satvke Indiaman, is sinking towards the horizon. 
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and the defenders of Tlonore are about to-ranisli into infinite space, 
one nittural question occurs — What will be Torrianu's own 
prize ? — how will liis invaluable Bcrvices be recognised and rewarded 
by bis " Honourable Masters" ? On the application of the 
Bombay Government, tliey will give him a Brevet -Majority. The 
reader will perhaps not think liim overpaid by this liberal conces- 
sion. However that may be, there can be little doubt that in the 
sympathy of waim-bearted friends, in the admiration of the nation 
whose high reputation he has so nobly sustained, above all in tii» 
cordial and ever present testimony of his own approving conscience, 
hs will be amply rewarded for all he has endured and accomplished. 

The si^e of Bonore is interesting; and memorable on several 
accounts. The petty fortress was of no great importance in 
itself; and although the spectacle of so ably conducted and ob- 
stinate a resistance must undoutedly have had a great moral effect 
both upon Tippoo and his subjects on the one hand, and on the 
other upon the British and their dependants, yet the general con- 
duct and termination of the war were not perhaps largely 
inSuenced by this single struggle. The ultimate surrender 
of the place, although effected by open treaty, and neither by the 
arms nor the arts of the Sultan's general (and therefore no frus- 
tration of Torriano's aim, which was simply to hold it as 
long as he was required to do so) may yet have contributed 
to bury the memory of the defence in speedier and more general 
oblivion than would have overtaken it had Honore then con- 
tinued in our own possession. 

But within this limited and neglected sphere much had occurred, 
which Mr. Forbes justly deemed not unworthy of finding a place 
in his description of Indian ways and doings ; which, as will have 
been clear to the reader, presents many curious points of parallelism 
with recent proceedings and dispositions ; and which, indeed, well 
merits the attention of every man who would study carefully the 
constitution and history of his species. TLe variety of incidents, 
(however trifling in themselves), the constant play of feeling and 
character, the strange jumble of parties within the fortress, the 
magnanimity of the resistance, the breathless suspense as to its 
issue, sustained and heightened by so many alternating vicissi- 
tudes, the melodramatic interludes and canny pourparlers, in 
which the disciple of (Esculapius acquits himself so well in the 
c.ipacity of diplomatist, the timid Brahmin cuts a sorry figure 
among the jolly tars, Roman Catholic Saints assume the unortho- 
dox ^rm of Brahmins, Mirza for once tells the truth, ani^ 
VOL. VI — NO. n. 3? 
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Torriano virtuooslj condescends to father a " wbite lie," bat, 
above a]l, tlie strikiog, perpetual, and total eontraet between the 
Britisli commander and nis antagonists — render Mr. FcM-bes's 
chronicle of the blockade one of the most life-like and profitable of 
the many valuable pictures which he has bequeathed to posterity. 

But Toniano is not only unquestionably the central figure in 
the group ; aronnd him gathmrs, for our present purpose, almost 
the entire interest. It is msunly because his character and conduct 
and those of Lutoph Ally and Mina are so nnifbrmly and diame- 
trically opposed, and because these oppositions are brought out 
by so many touches, and in such bold relief, that we hare thought 
it worth while to withdraw for a moment the curtain that has 
long shrouded them (we fear) from the eyes of all, save the few 
who, amidst the engrossing interests of the present day, care to 
revert to the time-worn portraits of the past. 

Torriano throughout personifies duty, high moral principle, 
exemplary rectitude, both in the enda pursued and in the choiro of 
means. 

Lutoph Ally and Mirxa typify aa exactly a sordid and purblind 
^pediency, vulgar passion and brutal appetite, base ends, base 
means. 

In the former there is the utmost care to dischai^ at whatever 
cost of personal exertion, sufieriag, danger, both the primary trust 
reposed in him as Commander of the fortress, and the ulterior, but 
to his mind equally imperative obligations, which arise out of 
that relation. Whatsoever power he liaais, he judges, to be used 
for the advancement of what is absolutely, eternally right, and for 
the repression of what is not less absolately and eternally wrong. 
He is not the mere defender ofHonore, or the mere servant of the 
Company, but the champion of natural equity between man and 
man. " Regardless of his own fate," he is very tealous for the 
just rights of his employers, for the honour of England, for the 
sacred faith of treaties, and the equally sacred claims oF humanity. 

There is not a trace of all this in the character w conduct of 
his opponents. They appear practically unconscious that such a 
thing as a moral code exists, and has claims on man's obedience to 
its principles. They seem to be not so much immoral as simply 
and absolutely nonmoral. Their very highest conception of duty 
appears to be a servile c<»iformity, for their own purposes,* to 

* Tbot vhen Miiza iDBistB upon sesicliing tlie fort and gollirat he obseirei 
to TorriMio, " that altljongh it is af little eomeqnence to him wb other NarrBin 
.Row U itailj taktai or not, it li of the &nt iaiportuce (ot him to prova (bU 
ereiy cfTorc ha* baen werted for that parpoEe." 
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the corrupt oapiica of & despotic tyrant. Wliatover tliirarta liis 
will must be openly opposed, or insidiously eluded, by any prac- 
ticable means tliat a perfectly unscrupulous invention may 
•uggest. Whatever be enjoios must be similarly promoted. So 
too when Miraa faas to ntake a little play on his own immediate 
account. No feeling of shame or self-respect restrains him from 
the meanneas of begging, and greedily accepting, favors from those 
upon whom he is inflicting the most dreadful and unmerited 
safferings, and whom he is doing his utmost to betray and destroy. 
Be is perfectly unabashed when the meshes of liis sophistry 
are disentangled, and simply proceeds forthwith to spin a new and, 
if possible, a more deadly web. " Proper pride" he has none, 
though vanity apparently in great profusion. But it is quite 
unnecessary to pursue so ungrateful asubject. We havesaid enough 
to shew that Torriano and his rivals are wide as tlie poles 
asunder ; that the difference between them is not so much one of 
degree, as of kind ; that they are opposed, antipathetic, as light 
and darkness, day and night, truth and falsehood, good and evil. 
Both parties In their way (to use Butler's well-known distinc- 
tion) follow nature — obey a real and imperious impulse within 
them — but in very different senses : the one is the bond slave of 
the lower and grosser parts of his nature, while the frame-work of 
a moral constitution seems utterly wanting, or hopelessly marred. 
He has but the cunning of the fox, tlie trickiness of the monkey, 
tlie vanity of tlie jay, the cringing fear of the cor, the ravenousnesa 
of ^e wolf. Such is bis nature as disclosed in his conduct. 

The other keeps the lower part of his constitution in due sub- 
jection; and obeying the suf^estions of the higher and ruling 
principle, and thus giving due relative scopo to each part, and 
absolute scope to his whole man, asserts that natural superiority 
which the " Lord of the Creation" was framed by his Maker to 
exhibit over the lower animals ; and which, even in this fallen and 
naughty world, virtue oounot but vindicate over vice, be who 
heeds over him who ignores and violates the peculiar attribute of 
the human race, the reguUr shapely figure of man over the 
maimed, distorted cripple, Uie nTpiT/Mfoc Sviv }fi6yov* over the 
" Rubbish of an Adam."f 

Nor is this all. The defence of Honore illustrates also what 
Butler has agun so catefutly pointed out, — Uie natural tendency 
of virtue, wben opposed to vice, even in such a state as ths 
present, not only to merit, but to achieve success. 
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Tiie eingleneu and purity of Torriano's purpose gaTe a con- 
centration and efficacy to his operations, which were wanting to 
those of Lutoph Ally and Mirza. Limiting himself to the pur- 
■uit of right ends by right means, and the principles of right being 
clear in his mind beforehand, he was able to act more promptly, 
more consistently, more indomitably, therefore more successfully 
than they. More promptly — for he need not pause, on each emer- 
gency, to cast up a long and intricate sum of chances, as to what 
was expedient, in opposition to what was right. And thus he had 
more leisure to watch and counteract the devious and uncertain 
moves of his antagonists. More consistently — for ha wasted no 
exertion on what was wrong, and thus was not compelled to retrace 
his steps, and make a " fresh start" in a contrary direction. 
More indomitably — for his will being regul.ited by an immutable 
criterion, external to himself and prior to his circumstances, was 
more unassailable, and therefore more indomitable, than that of 
those whose rolltions were entirely dependent on personal and 
variable conditions. 

And, generally, the " single eye" is likely to gain the day over 
the " double mind." 

But not only in itself. It awakens moral sympathy in all who 
are susceptible of such an experience. In those nho are not, or 
Tery imperfectly so, it still is apt to excite astonishment at 
a phenomenon to them so strange and unaccountable as the 
teemiitg spectacle of self-contained, self-sufficing, reserved power 
{alr&fKtia) \ which contrasting with their own wayward impulses 
and puerile self-stultifyiug devices (impoteniia), they are disposed 
to regard as something mysterious, appalling, super-hnman [eii<(i> 
n), and to fear it, to crouch before it, to confide in it, to obey it. 

Thus, on the present occasion, was Torriano enabled, not only 
to act well and with happy effect his own personal part, but 
to secure the respect and co-operation of those under him, and to 
daunt and keep at bay the overwhelming forces of the enemy. 
In spite of any immediate disadvantages to which his upright 
course exposed him, he succeeded not only in contending 
on equal odds, but in overcoming the most serious and 
all but insuperable obstacles — in converting feebleness and 
timidity itself into strength and fortitude — in paralysing the 
immense material might that ought at once to have crushed 
him, but that never seems to have had the spirit to attempt a 
storm — and in retaining, despite the most horrible temptations, 
and the desertions consequent upon them, the fidelity of so many 
naturally weak and wavering men, nnsh^en until the triumphant 
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close of tlie blockade. And thus be verified the true uld Engisli 
proverb — ■" Honesty is the best policy." Only be it remembered, 
his course was not honest bec.iuse it was politic, but politic 
because it was honest. And the triumph of morality over 
materialism, of reason over sense, and consequently the uUimate 
expedience of his conduct, would have been as real, as complete, 
(tliougii it would have lacked the vulgar test of success, the 
garish tinsel decoration that attracts the gross-minded,') had he 
fallen a prey to the villainous machinations of enemies without or 
traitors within his feeble and shattered worJis — had he even, from 
a sense ai duly, and from the hum.ine regard for others which he 
BO frequently evinced, followed at the eleventh hour the example 
of the gallant Campbell at Mang.ilore, and spared his few surviv- 
ing soldiers, and the miserable remnant of those to whom he 
had in the first instance conceded so hospitable a shelter, the crown- 
ing horrors of downright starvation, or of indiscriminate n 
by a ruthless and exasperated foe. 

" Hie potess loi 
Lostusque deget, cui licet in diem 
DiiisM Till : etas Tel atia 

Nabe polum PaCer occnpato. 



Whereas, had Mirza or his sovereign's villainous design 
prospered for the time at Hoiiore, as it had done at Mangatore, 
they would only not have borne about with them perpetually the 
self-tortui'ing stings of conscience, because their moral sense nas 
entirely blunted. 

Torriano and Mina have long paid the debt of nature. Tlie 
scene of their obstinate rivalry, the place that once knew them so 
well, now knows them no more. Their very memory is all but 
forgotten. The crime-begotten, crime-sustained, dynasty of Mysore, 
after flaunting for a while its lurid splendors in the face of Heaven, 
" paled its ineffectual light" before the rising Orb of British 
ascendancy, and was extinguished in blood on the heights of 
Seringapatam. If indefatigable energy, fanatic enthusiasm, 
vera.itility almost European, wielding ample military resources, 
sustained by European alliances, could have averted the fall of the 
House of Tippoo, that House might long have outlasted liis 
feverish dream of Empire. But that wonderful fabric, which his 
father had founded, and which he strove so incessantly and so 
resolutely to consolidate, had no solid foundation ; it was 
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built on the sand. For its gates ven set up in wickedness : it 
was cemented by no moral coliesion : it was extended in delibe- 
rate and systematic defiance of all lair — liuman and divine. The 
imperial libertine revelled in moral anarcliy : he studiously set at 
nought the eternal Order of the Universe ; and that order vas 
too strong for him. He sowed the wind, he reaped the whirl- 
wind, and he and his insolent and pretentious but unsubstantial 
device disappeared for ever in the hurricane. 

We have thriven on an opposite system of action. The observ- 
ance of moral obligations has been our strength, and the great secret 
of our success. Id spite of conspicuous and lamentable short- 
comings (for which we have every reason to humble ourselves in the 
dust) it ia not too much to say, that during the last century 
(within which our Empire has been acquired) the British Power 
in India has been " among the faithless faithful only" — in that it 
has, on the whole, in a manner and to a degree so incomparably 
superior, not only to any native government with which it has 
come into contact, but to any government whatever that has hither- 
to bnme sway within the Peninsula, remembered steadily, 
and exercised faitliFnlly, what a great authority* has declared to 
be the first and inalienable vocation of the State — to make the 
idea of right as between man and man dominant in the visible 
world. And not only between man and man as individuals, but 
not less between man and Itself. In its relations to its subjects, 
to its soldiers, to its enemies, what other Power has ever made 
any approach to the justice, the fidelity, the moderation, the 
humanity, so habitually practised by British Rulers, and stamped 
upon every feature of our administration ? 

And therefore we have prospeml. And therefore, if we be true 
to ourselves and our own prlncijJes, we may trust assuredly, 
under Providence, to prosper once more. 

And though we may suffer many inconveniences, incur much 
unpopularity, be exposed even to serious dangers, by persistence 
in the course that we have hitherto, in the main, pursued — 
though a servile and demoralised population, totally incapable of 
appreciating our principles, may misconstrue our humanity into 
dotage, our lenity into fear, our charitable dislike of universally 
distrusting our fellow subjects into puerile credulity, our allowance 
for their inevitable degeneracy into callous indifference (almost 
eqnal to their own) as to its existence, our very justice into a 
ground of offence, and a reason tot wishing to banish us, as the 

* Savijay. 
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low-minded man of old souglit to banish Aristides — tbia maj 
awaken regret, it should bardly 6iiq]rise, certainly not alarm us. 
The great mass of the natives of India are familiar witli but one 
aspect of our character : tliey knov not, or they are too reiidy to 
foi^t, the full sweep of our principles, the vitality of our ruling 
enei^es, prompting us not only to recogniso ourselves, but 
to exact from tliem also the reci^nicion'of moral realities, which 
lliey are slow to discern, and glad to forget — prompting us to 
enforce their performance of the acts, if unhappily they have not yet 
acquired the temper, of virtue — on pain of punishment proportioned 
to their offence. 

They do not understand, that because ve are merciful, and 
considerate, and humane, and truthful, and just, in a word 
because our regime is founded on, and guided by, moral principles 
'—it is strong. 

Neither do they comprehend that because they are cruel, and 
ruthless, and sanguinary, and perfidious, and reckless of all 
but their own immediate ^grandisement, in a word because they 
are brutal and immoral— are they in comparison and in the long 

Therefore might they well imagine that a gigantic act of per- 
fidy, unparalleled in the history of the world, appropriately accom- 
panied by atrocities unprecedented (in the enormity of all 
their circumstances) even in the dark annals of Oriental Mo- 
Darcliies, vrould strike terror and dismay into their rulers, and 
hopelessly convulse the fabric of our Empire. 

Wherein they have been mistaken — not for the first or pro- 
bably for the last time. That fabric has stood tlie test, for it is 
founded on something more substantial than the shifting quick- 
sand of [ui unscrupulous and simply selfish expediency. 

Even where it has been most rudely shaken, no incompetent 
judges* pronounce that it has been precisely because there (ts had 
partially degenerated from our own avowed and generally observed 
principlcfi ; because there, with the best intentions, and in an excess 
of tolerance, we had ceased, in a measure, to assort thati natural 
superiority which our antecedents and our position had conferred 
upon us in India ; because we had, to a lamentablo and perilous 
extent, subordinated the prescriptions of right reason, the maxims of 
commou sense, the moral instincts of Englishmen, to the irrational, 
driyethng, corrupt, encroaching, unmanageable pr^udices of our 
semi-barbarous subjects ; thus tending to debase the European 

* We Kllode mote psrtienlarly to Geaerkl Juob'i Telt-known PamphkU. 
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without elevating the Astatic, sapping the vitals of our own he^ltliy 
beneficial power, leaving tliose to nhom our unnise indulgence 
fxtonded at liberty to display the fearful, ravening, suicidal fury 
of the monomaniac ; proving, even in our very faults, the great- 
ness oF Britain, and the necessity of reassuming, in spite of oar 
generous but somewhat morbid fear of tyrannising, more of the 
qttasi omniscience, and tlfe uncompromising attitude, of a Pater- 
nal Despotism. 

The very extension of our Eastern Empire, and the relegation 
of our wars to a distant frontier, placed us, to a certain extent, 
in a false position relatively to the subject nationalities ; and 
contributed, in nil probability, to precipitate the crisis. It threw 
us off our guard. All seemed so quiet witliin and around the 
limits of our older territory, danger from wttliout so remote, that 
wo were naturally enough d'S|x>sed to imagine that our proper 
task was now rattier one of consolidation and improvement, than 
of conservation, which might soon become- but another won! for 
reconquest. Accordingly, we have been quietly intent on the 
works of peace. But in doing so we have prematurely relaxed 
our precautions. We have handled the trowel not unsuccessfully) 
but we have laid aside the sword too soon. We 'have put too 
much faith in the pacific and friendly professions of our soi-disani 
brethren. And, with all our good intentions, both we and they 
liave- suffered for it ; we must retrace our steps, and resume 
our earlier, if not assume an even lodier tone, than we have 
ever yet held. 

But, to repeat and justify a previous remark, we can hardly 
be surprised, considering what they are, that our subjects have 
misunderstood us ; thai, familiar as they have mostly been of late 
years with this pacific and administrative asj>ect of our character 
only, they have, if not foi^otten, certainly not allowed due weight 
to the fact, that it lias another and a sterner side, quite compati- 
ble on occasion with this its more usual and lenient phase. We 
can hardly be surprised if, although (independently of other 
causes) the very excellence and mildness of our rule has prevented 
any very general and active efforts on the part of the population, 
almost throughout India, and of the two better organised Presi- 
dential armies, to throw off our authority, still that authority has 
excited no little wonder and contempt from the exhibition of those 
qualities, while they have not secured it, oven from those 
who have most benefitted by it, that steady, unfiinching, active 
support which was its dne. But now it is high time that it 
(should be distinctly understood on all sides, that the moral 
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and politieal ptincipket upon which oar povret is bued, imply, 
necessitate tliat faith shall be kept towards ug, as well aa 
hy us; thfU those nho have proved false to their salt, to 
their militaiy engagements, to tlieir allegiance aa subjects, to 
tlie most fundamental and indelible instincts of our nattiret 
shall be punished — if not as the^ deserve, yet with " the utmost 
rigor of the law" applicable in our judgment to such atrocious 
criminality ; that many who may be spared cannot be trusted ; 
that ire can never again be as we have been, if we would proQt 
by tlie experience and lessons of tlie past ; that not aUhoiigh,)im 
just because we are just and humane, we must take the most 
vigilant precautions against tlie recurrence of such diabolical 
disorder, and keep a tighter hand over those who, to say the 
least, have not been over liasty or over zealous in helping us in 
the hour of neeil, and whose very apologists admit that they 
coDsuler " loyalty at heart" compatible with open and armed 
rebellion, provided only such rebellion ensue upon a certain (they 
prudently abstain from specifying how much) pressure from with- 
out, irresistibly appealing to the absorbing internal affection for 
the " almighty dollar," and the supreme personal necessity of 
beinff found always on the winning ude. 

TFe (as a nation) utterly and indignantly repudiate all connection 
between such miserable self seeing and the mildest form of genuine 
loyalty. With us loyalty and cowardice are incompatible, contradic- 
tory ideas. With us loyalty is not a n^ative condition, a passive 
state — the mere absence of a wish, an intention, to break the first 
obligation of civilised life, — but an active principle, a posi- 
tive quality — a readiness to do and die (if need be) in defence of 
law and order — above all in defence of the first, best, and 
(humanly speaking) only possible chance of a righteous law and a 
stable order that the wretched people of this country have ever had, 
and probably wilt ever enjoy. In such a case may it most truly, 
unhesitatingly be asserted — " He that is not with us is against 
us"~-he that is not ready to peril life and goods in defence of what 
is much more sacred and valuable than life and goods, yet ulti- 
mately and assuredly in defence even of life and goods themselves, 
may perhaps have other good qualities, but he is at best a despi- 
cable being, far, very hr, below the dignity of a true man. And 
he must be dealt with accordingly, if we would really consult 
either his interest or our own. He mnst be if possible convinced 
of liis woithlessness for all the higher purposes of existence, for 
all functions that require the course, the probity, the unswerving 
sincerity of sueh a being as alone deserve* uie name of man. Ana 
VOL. vr.— NO. 11. 39 
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meanvliile he must be distrnsted, watched, cheeked, diteipUned — 
in one word ruled as being what he is, and not what he is not, but 
in the hope that he may some day become other than ha ia, and bis 
gross sight be purged to discern the living and abiding realities 
of the moral world, the " high-ranging laws""' that annul the 
duty of caring, before all else, for a miserable carcase, the supre- 
macy of spirit over flesh, the eventual accordance of the Divine 
rule of right with the human instinct of self-preseivatioa and 
self-beatification. 

Punishment, sharp, stem, and decisive, is swooping down on the 
overtly guilty. KiigUnd has instantly recovered, indeed she has 
never really forfeited, the prestige of her old renown, of her natural 
sovereignty. Our warriors' swords are keen — their arms mighty— 
their hearts true and Stout as ever. They have scattered the 
base and recreant rabble of our ex-soldiery like chaff betbre the 
wind. They have been nerved with ten-fold force, and gained 
undying laurels, as the avengers of blood, as the ministers of 
retribution for enormities which language is powerless to charac- 
terise. So far most well. But the day of punishment, like the 
hideous night of agony aiKl hellish cnme out of whose shadows 
it arose, ^vill quickly pass away — tliough the vivid memory of both 
will be enduring as the world. 

There may be much lurking treason to detect and remove, 
even after the campaign is over, and our arms everywhere unques- 
tionably triumphant and irresistible. 

But the future government, and if possible the moral r^nfr- 
ratiori of India, are of course the great problems which wilt 
henceforth tax to the uttermost, as they have taxed in time past, 
the various gifts and resources of very different classes of mm, 
each class indispensable in its own department. 

On (lolnched portions of these interminable, abstruse, and alU 
embracing subjects, we may have much to say hereafter. 

Meanwhile we will conclude n pnper, which has already fiti 
exceeded its contemplated limits, with two simple observations, 
naturally arising out of what has been row written. 

In the first place, then, we cannot but conclude that any scheme 
for the prospective organisation and administration of our Eastern 
Empire will be irremediably faulty, and bear in itself the seeds 
of its own inevitable and merited destruction, unless it distinctly 
recognise and undeviatingly net upon the undoubted fact that all 
the subject nationalities, with little appreciable difference, are at 

• Y'iiiicahl vS^i. Soph. (Ed. Tjr. t, t. 866-6. 
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We know well tliat many would fain persuade us to the coa- 
trarj. Parsees, for instance, (it is often assumed) are not only 
more enterprising in matters of busineaa, more apt to adopt the 
malierial appliances and external practices of Englisli life, more 
ready perhaps to assimilate intellectual culture, but " more 
civilised" — and therefore more fit to be placed by Government 
in positions of trust, than other natives. 

We would only ask in reply to such an assumption, (arising 
out of verbal ambiguity, but tending to produce serious practical 
mischief) — are they more moral in any sense — more ready to 
adhere, cotUe qui cotUe, to what is right, because it is right; more 
just, more pure, more humane, more generous, more truthful, 
more courageous, than other subject races ? Oredat Judmus ! 
. They range then in the same category with the rest in relation 
to the subject novr under consideration. On the wliole we main- 
tain that Britons as a nation are a higher order of God's ci'eatures 
atpresent than "the natives," in a manner iwid degree in wLiclt 
no native race surpasses other native races. 

And we must confess, remember, and act upon this at our peril, 
and at that of all our subjects. 

Our second observation is but the complement of the first. To 
confess the malady is the first step towards its cure. In few 
words, then, we would express our belief, that this distemper of 
desperate moral lawlessness, this unchastened spirit {aKoKaaia 
vei^ng close upon the eijpi<aJt»)-|- breaking in on the true con- 
stitution of man, ending in the wreck of his whole nature, 
under which the native races are suffering so fearfully, and 
of which late enormities, horrible, indescribable, almost incon- 
ceivable as they have been, were but exaggerated manifes- 
tations ; that this distemper, however chronic, almost mortal, 
it amy seem, is not past help ; and that we are bound, 
by tl^ strongest and most sacred obligations, to seek out 
and apply, at least to promote, the remedy. We have indeed 

• We are, of course, Bpeaking of races, not of individHals- We no more 
BEsert that every native is a Mirza, tliiui that erery Briton is aTorriana. Per- 
Bonal and class privileges are not necessariij identical. Are «• not too apt, at 
(UDM, to conloaiid tlwm, and thereby to convert into general rights what 
ought to be ipedal " good conduct marks" T Does not the history of De- 
peadeucies t^tify against the policy not less than the abstract propriety of such 
a procaeding ? 

f i Bijpuiiiji ly rSiS ivVpiiiroiS arayiot, fiiXiara H Iv roiJ f3ap/3itpoit 
ioTi. Ar'aL Mhic. Nie. vii. i. 
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been all along imuotaining tliat our Indian Kmpire was acquired 
by, and is Imed upon, our moral Buperiority over our present 
subjects, to wliatever causes that superioity is due, a question 
wliicb, for tlie present, we purposely refrain from investi^iating. 
Bat to an unscrupulous reaaoner, who should object that there^ 
fore our obviously advisable policy as rulers was to perpetuate the 
d^radation of the natives, as an indispensable condition of our 
retaining our present supremacy, the answer would be short, but 
complete. We are bound by our own principles to do what is 
morally right, and leave the issue to Providence. But deliberate- 
ly to refrain from improving the vtorah of our subjects, lest, in 
BO doing, we might incur the loss of what some one (with a soul 
intent on rupees) has called "the brigktett jewel in our Impeiial 
Diadem," would be a proceeding as blind as iiiiquitons, — and, con- 
aidering who we are, would outherod a liundr»i-fold, in fally and 
wickedness, the licentious and suicidal career of Tippoo himself. 
We have not spnce, nor is it necessary, to point out how inex- 
pedient such a course would be. The reader will at once disoem 
for himself that it would be vastly so. 

Nor will he fail to perceive tliat the moral elevation of 
the subject population, unlike the mere intooduction of material 
improvements, the concession of political privileges, even the 
promotion of simply intellectual culture, would strengthen and 
multiply indefinitely the cords that at present attach the natives to 
our rule ; for it would awaken in them, for the first time, intelligent 
admiration of our system of government, lively sympathy with the 
principles upon which it is founded, deep and lasting gratitude for 
the inestimable blessings which it had conferred upon them. 
We are then bonnd, by du^ and by interest alike, to attempt this 
great, and arduous, and (as to many, we fear, it will appear) 
almost, if not quite, hopeless work. 

That every step of real pn^^ress in this direction mast be 
attended with infinite difficulty, must be planted with the utmost 
nicety, must therefore be painfully slow and wearisome, is suffi- 
ciently obvious. The dreary and unrelieved catalogue of the 
foulest public and private enormities, miscalled Oriental History, 
coinciding too exactly with the sickening experience of daily life 
in ladia, with the voice of public opinion, native as weU as Euro- 
pean, and with the appalling revelations of the past half year, 
tend to produce in certain minds a sad impression, not only that 
the native character is hideously deformed, but that that defor- 
mity is destined to be permanent and incurable. However sorely 
tempted at times to acquiesce in so desponding a conclusion, we 
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must repudiate it, as for other reasons (which we hope in due time to 
assign) so ftom the very fact with which we started, and which we 
haTe BO repeatedly insisted upon, that however degenerate, liowever 
corrupt they may be, however far they have fallen below their 
proper sphere as men, and have adopted the habits and tlie feelings 
of the beasts that perish — they are men stilf ; men with the 
inherent organisation, if without the present facilities, with the 
potentialities, if destitute as yet of the attainments, of humanity. 
Hiey are sorely diseased, but while there is life, says our practical 
English generalisation, there is hope. Nature — and the God of 
nature — does nothing in vain. Even the withered grnss, that 
during BO many months seems to illnstrate the " Waste of 
Nature," bursts into fair verdure at the approach of the monsoon. 
Shall there be no moral monsoon, no " times of refreshing," when 
the human wildernese shall cease to afflict the mind's eye, and 
shall blossom as the rose ? We cannot believe that the Oriental 
Races were created in order that they might exhibit only, to the end 
oftime, a painful parody on man's genuine career ; an impracticable 
foil to the moral and political vitality of the West ; a dismal Dance 
of Death throughout the rolling ages, till the weary pulsations of 
the Universe shonld be silenced for ever nt the Crack of Doom. 



Art. v.— the MARATHI DICTIONASY. 

A JUdionary, Mar&ihi and Unglith, nmtpUed by J. T. MOLBS- 
irOBTH, assisted by Gbohsb and Thomab Cahdy. Second 
Edition. Jievised and Enlarged by J. T. Molesworth. 
Bombay: Printed for Grovernment at the Bombay Education 
Society's Press, 1857. Pp. ixx. + 920, royal 4to. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson, though not without a spice of classical 
asthortty in his favour, rather gives utterance to the murmuring of 
an unsatisfied heart Uian expresses the judgment of the literary 
world, when he tells us that the writer of Dictionaries has been 
" considered not the pupil but the slave of sct«ice, the pioneer of 
literature, doomed only to remove rubbish and clear obetnictions 
from the paih, thmugfa which learning and. genius press forward 
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to conquest uid gloiy witlioiit bestoving a smile on the humble 
dru<^ that facilitates their progress." In hia own experience, he 
found the groundless nature <^ his compliunt. His own lexico- 
graphic labours were highly appreciated and generously acknow- 
ledged in bis generation ; and they are still respected and valued, 
at the present day, even though philolt^ as a science, in vrhich 
he had no very conspicuous attainments, has made great prt^ess 
since ho was gathered to his fathers. His practical acquaintance 
with the whole circle of English autliorghip, in particular, and 
the success with which he applied that acquaintance to the illu»> 
tration of the use of the words of our noble tongue, are gratefully 
recognised wherever the enterpri^iig Anglo-Saxon tribes have been 
scattered over the face of the world. Johnbon, as associated 
with his Dictionary, is Clarum et venerabiU nomen, in the valley of 
the Mississippi as well as on the banLe of the Thames, where 
originally mtuium nodra . . proderat vrbi. On the foundation, in 
£ict, irhicb he laid, all subsequent English and American lexico- 
graphers have been content to build. What in his case has been 
exhibited has been realised in others. The great lexicc^raphers 
are everywhere pointed to as national ornaments, botli in the 
nest and in the east. In India an Amar and Hemadiandra have 
gamed a name among the Ratnwi, or gems of the country, even 
though in tlieir religious tenets and observances, — for the one was a 
Buddhist and the other a Jaina, — they differed much from the body 
of their countrymen, and especially from the Br^mans, who have 
long sought to be the monopolists of learning. Wherever It has 
been admitted, as set forth in the great work now on our table, 
that " LangUE^e is the armoury of the human mind, and it 
contains at once the trophies of the past, and the weapons of its 
futnre conquests," gratitude has been felt for the wise and learned 
heads and industrious uid untiring hands by which this literary 
Magazine, represented by a " Dictionary," and expressed in India 
by the name Kasha at Treasury, hag been hlled by rightly dispos- 
ed and arranged instruments of action. 

We do not think that the author of our Mar4th! and English 
Dictionary has been particularly influenced in his gigantic labohrs 
by the desire of public applause, which Johnson had in his eye, 
though dubious of its accordance to himself, or that he would be 
greatly disappointed, if by the heedlessness and carelessness of his 
cotemporaries such applause were altogether witJiheld from him, 
provided only his Dictionary were used for the purpose for which it 
has been formed. Yet to this applause, and that in no common 
measure, he is most justly entitled. HeJias produced a work of tlie 
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rery highest merit of its cUss ; and that widiout those helps and 
advantages which are enjoyed iu dealing with the classic tongues, 
or with the languages of the modern civilisation) for which so 
much has been done by a varied and extensive authorship, and by 
the fellowship, tuition, amenities, and courtesies of civilised life, 
exhibitedinsocialcaBveTsatioii,correspondence,andpublic discourse. 
If even, after Johnson and his predecessors, and all that has been 
accomplished in English and its annate philology for three hundred 
years, Noah Webster appeals to our sympathy and indulgence by 
exclaiming, " What individual is competent to trace to their source, 
and define in alt their various applications, popular, scientific, and 
technical, seventy or eighty tliousand words!" what sympathy 
should we not extend to our own Moleswoktb, who has done this, 
with wonderful precision and accuracy, in the case of tlie Mar^Cbi 
hugu^, to the extent of sixty thousand words displayed before us, 
«)d to a still great namber, of a compound character, which ma; 
be coined by the use of the dies which he has nicely fashioned and 
fitted for us in his valuable and interesting Preface ? Even the 
work of finding the words of the Mar^thi language was one of im- 
mense mi^itude. The catching of them from the lips of the 
unsocial sons and shy and volatile daughters oi the Mabdr^htia, 
and the collectioti of them from its dull and dreamy, though to a 
certain extent fanatical literature, have formed a labour which 
it is more easy to imagine than exemplify. " Our work," he says, 
" was to reduce to order a boundless chaos ; — to collect words 
from every book, from every writing, and from every tongue ;-^— to 
admit or reject without fixed or generally satisfactory grounds for 
determination ; — to ascertain significations from the very mouths 
of ttie people ; — and to seize phrases and forms of speech ftom 
passengers upon the road, or from boys playing or squabbling on 
the street." All this, aided by his assistants, Kuropeaa aiid na- 
Uve, he has successfully done. Bis Dictionary is not only the 
moet copious but the most correct of those of the Oriental 
tongues. We find in it a critical rendering of the numerous 
words whicit it contains, with a full development and arrangement 
of their difierent senses, primary and secondary, literal and figu- 
lative, civil and sacred, provincial and general ; a clear exhibition 
of their etymons and roots, as far as at present discoverable and 
conducive to the elucidation of their actual usus ; an exact inti- 
mation of their character as individual parts of speech, and mem- 
bers of sentences, claiming aifinity and relationship to other words, 
which the idiom and phraseolt^ of the language invariably asso- 
ciate with them ; constant illustrations of their application and 
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import, founded on the colloquial expressions of the people, the 
current proverbs of the coantty, and tlie writings of the poets and 
other recognised authors ; numerous comparisons of them with 
their proximate synonyms, to reveal the various shades of thought 
which they are respectively employed to marie ; minute cautions 
as to the errors into which the student of the language is prone to 
fall in Ills first attempts at their employment both m speech and 
writing; and much vaJnable information, — or direction as to its ac- 
quisition, — about the objects and subjects which they denote. We 
find in it much more than all this. The Dictionary, as far as the 
Mar&thi language, the Marath& people, and the Mar£th4 coun- 
try is concerned, answers to a good extent the purpose of an 
Encyclopedia, or at any rate of what the Germans call a Real- 
worterbuch. Its autlior makes the student feel that he has a 
hearty interest in his progress. He takes him kindly by the 
hand ; instructs him in the pronunciation and utterance and 
use of the language which he wishes to acquire ; unfolds to 
him all its peculiarities and marks of interest ; and arouses 
his curiosity in conneiion with the religious opinions and practices 
and social maxims and customs of the tribes and sects around 
him, which prove great incentives to his application. It gives 
the student the fullest satisfaction, whether he may be a native 
or a foreigner in India, a linguist or a lisper, a civilian a soldier 
or a Bailor, a missionary or a school-teacher, a zoolt^st or a bota- 
nist, a physician or an apothecary, a merchant or a shopkeeper, a 
mechanic or an agriculturist, a herdsman or a huntsman. He 
finds in it everywhere, throughout its numerous pages, more than 
he could reasonably demand, more indeed than he could actually 
expect after being taught to be most enlarged in his anticipations 
of its contributions to his own benefit- It is no vain boast to 
which the author resorts when he says, *' Let the learner rest as- 
sured, that for the senses set down affirmation and confirmation 
have been obtained from the college and the stable, from the city 
and the hamlet ; that, for senses provincial or local, corroborative 
statement and illustration, often strikingly satisfactory, have been 
afforded by province-inhabitants ; and that senses of the arts and 
the workshop have come in from and again loeen referred unto 
tailors, weavers, potters, herdsmen, and horse-jockeys." To the 
fulness and accuracy of the work, indeed, the peasant has contri- 
buted as well as the pandit. It stands far above the highest 
power and capacity of native execution. The natives are lelt to 
admire it, as they do, as we have seen, most ardently ; but they 
do not venture to sit upon it in critical judgment. A word of 
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warning la properljr given ag^nst thdr decision in individual 
cases, when theyma^ ha inclined to urge it, as against the autbor- 
ity of the Dictionary. "Natives, especially Bi'&hmans, will do to 
tlie learner, as tltej have abundantly done to ourselves — they nil! 
make reckless affirmations and denials respecting senses of words; 
and they will affinn and deny on one day wiiat tliey will deny and 
affirm a few days after; and this not necessarily from any evil in- 
tent, but from lack of conversancy and training in tlie character 
and nsages of popular languages." 

We have just alluded to the copiousness of the Dictionary. 
This copiousness, it is proper to mention, is found in alliance with 
the utmost practicable condensation. Words of easy formation 
from their explained roots or members, according to grammatical 
rule, are omitted. The Sanskrit words, capable of being at all 
times drawn for by Marithf writers, but not yet domiciled in the 
language, or needed by the present exigencies of translation, have 
not been introduced. The reader is left to form compound words 
of easy signification according to definite rules which are provided 
for his use. He is instructed to apply affixes and prefixes to the 
words with which he is actually furnished, to increase his stores 
on demand. Diacritical marks and abbreviations are used through- 
out. Repetitions are avoided, and references are made to the 
fuller explanations where they actually occur. References are oc- 
caaonatly made to other works easily procurable, for authority and 
explanations, to save space in the pages. Kvery other rational 
expedient promotive of compactness is resorted to. If there is no 
felt deficiency in the work, there is no felt redundancy. Though 
the author's English style ha« its peculiar inversions, formed 
somewhat on the model of the Latin and Greek, his diction is 
singularly racy, emphatic, and expressive. He uses all the liber- 
ties to which a master of the English, fully acquainted with its 
available vocables and fon«s of grammar, is entitled to resort. 
The reader follows him in his writing as he would listen to him 
in his conversation. He commands attention and secures atten- 
tion, even when discoursing on the niceties of grammar and the 
more occult and refined usages of language. In regard to English 
orthography, he is to a good extent a reformer, and much of a 
Webster! te. 

As illustrative of the judgment with which Mr. Molesworth has 
proceeded both in his insertions and omissions throughout the 
Dictionary, and of the value which is to be attached to particular 
portions of it,- we insert the following paragraphs from the con- 
cluding " Notices and Observationa" of his preface : — 
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" 1. The MarKthI is not a language of Tell-nuu-ked botinda- 
ries : the amount therefore of foreign words — ^worda Sanskrit, 
Persian, Arabic, and Hindusttlm — current in the language will 
fluctuate, and the standard by which this curreney is determined 
will differ, according to conversancj in the delicate qaestion of 
language -boundary, and to attainments in the Hardthi and so far 
in the languages tributary to the Marithi, as to constitute compe- 
tency to discriminate betwixt foreign and native, novel and 
naturalized. Will any one exclaim. Foreign words overabound : 
he shall promptly he answered. Foreign words, if fewer, would be 
scanty. If these parties call in an arbiter, the arbiter shall 
arbitrate that, of foreign words in a language there always are, 
and there ought to be, both the well established and candidates 
for admission ; both too many for the common business of the 
common people, and too few for an expanding natiomd mind, an 
advancing literature and science, and a glowing dawn of truth 
spiritual and of the life eternal. 

" 2. Hindustani words (Arabic and Persian words being, 
at present, included under this name) appear both in the epistles 
and in the converse of the Marithi writer and speaker (from the 
Brahman downwards), not at all according to their appertainmeut 
to the Mariithi language, but according to the sole rule of the 
intercourse of such men with Muhammadans and their acquaint- 
ance with Muhammadan words. Hindustani words are further 
dragged into Marithf, often most amusingly, by the Kunbi and 
the Mahdr in their oral communications with the Silheb lok. 
Now such products, whether of the pedantry or of the desperate- 
ness of the Hindu, are not to be expected in the dictionary. 
Again, in the use of Hindnst^ words the Martihds make 
the widest deviations from the true aetue. Great difficulty has 
been encountered, and exceeding great care has been exercised, in 
determining the valid Marithi acceptions of Hindustan! words : — 
let the learner beware bow he admits from his teacher aoy 
interpretation of a Hindustiim word disagreeing with that of the 
dictionary. 

" 3. Beyond all valuation are the Proverbs and the Phrases 
appearing in the dictionary, "^at only do they serve as examples 
and authorities for the senses given, and this service is exceeding 
great, but they declare the people — declare more than could many 
volumes of description — their manners and customs, sentiments 
and judgments, and modes of reasoning and thinking. The 
proverbs are (generally) left untranslated ; the phrases, being 
idioms, are rendered ; both have been inserted for the sake of, 
and are now earnestly addressed to the stud^ of, the serious, 
searching, sound-hearted student. Turn up in particular the 
words expressing the body and its limbs, members, and organs — 
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>ftr, fiw, <mr, ftr, "ffff, stfr, sftw, Hi, itssT,<rjf!s, stht, ^r, tffT, 
iiR, arr, irfr, ijsr : see lilso 5ftT, ipfr, inrO, inTiT, &c. &o. 

The phrases appear, as the rule, under but one word : in some 
few cases in which there was found conflict of clwni betwixt two 
words, or where there was to be accomplished some special point 
(of illustration, authorization, &c.), tuej appear twice. Some 
indeed lurk under words of inferior or of indistinct title to them : 
auch must be charged with dilatoriness in presenting themselves. 
The literal sense, it will be noticed, is not' given. In the phrases 
therefore the learner is furnished with a field for the exercise and 
conformation of the knowledge which he is daily acquiring. 

" 4. Amongst the numerous terms of the Hindu religion and 
theology Christian preachers and translators will recognize several 
as correspondent to the terms of the true faith, and competent to 
conrej their import. 

"5. Quotations from the poets occur occasional]; in two 
places. This repetition is only where the example is singularly 
suitable for the illustration or authorization of a rendering or of a 
word. 

" 6. The observant student will notice that certain words are 
designated as Poetry and Vulgar. He will learn therefore how 
the peorde, amidst the innovations of eras, have clung to the 
ancient Prakrit. 

" 7- The student will discover, here and there, a book- 
quotation of great moral excellence or indeed of pure Christian 
truth. Of such some few have been disi)laTed to his observation 
by a translation ; but, that space might not be needlessly 
occupied, ai^ that the diligence of the student might be stimu- 
lated, many have been left imder the obscurity of their nativ* 
mantle." 

To some of the interesting matters here referred to we sh^ 
af^rwards advert. In the mean time, we would, in passing, say a 
word to our readers on the general subject to which they refer hi 
the first instance — the constituent elements of the Marathi lan- 
guage, availing ourselves of a paper, by the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 
appended to the Preface of the Dictionary. Independently of the 
Arabic and Persian words (estimated with their Eindustini forms 
at about three thousand by Mr. Molesworth) which have found 
their way into the Maratht language from the Muhammadan 
conquests and dominions and the exigencies of commerce and 
social intercourse, it has two distinct lingual elements, the 
Scythian (or Turanian) and the Sanskrit, which are both easily 
recognised and distinguished by the philolf^ist. The Scythian 
element is the more ancimt of the two in its present locality. It 
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it still K good AeaX in ua among the lower orders of tlie people 
and in the businesB of common life. "It claims," sa^ Dr. Wilson, 
almost all the worda beginning with the cerebral letters, vhich, as 
initials, were probably not originally in use in the Sanskrit ; 
almost all the words beginning with the letter V, jh; and a 
great majority of the words formed from imitative particles, both 
simple and reduplicated, which are often very expressive, and are 
not now of an arbitrary character, whatever they might have been 
before they got established in the wus loqumdi of the people 
by whom they were originally formed. Words analogous to these 
imitative vocables are, in varying amount, found in all languages, 
though their sounds have often no resemblance to those of words 
of similar character and meaning elsewhere current. The Scythian 
words in the Mar^thi are, in general, more like those of the other 
Turanian tongues in their forms than in their sounds. Tltey 
diflfer very much from the vocables of the Turanian languages in 
the South of India (the Canarese,Telagu, Tamil, and Malayalam), 
the comparison of the Dictionaries and Grammars of which 
throws but little light on the Mar&thi ; uid though they may 
be classed in the same tribe of langu^es, they evidently belong to 
a different family, to a different Turanian immigration into India, 
yet to be explored by the combined labours of the philologist and 
ethnographist." The Sanskrit element is that which predominates 
in Mardthi ; and on which the Mar&th£ people will, in deference to 
the Sanslirit literature, continue to draw for their principal technical 
terms and the expression of the ideas of an advancing civilisation. 
It is the great source of tlie copiousness of the Mar&th!; and 
importations are made from it both with and without modifica- 
tions. There are certain Sanskrit words which, as noticed by Mr. 
Molesworth, are used only by the learned, uiswcring to our 
didtim, datum, addenda, t^um, adversaria, &c which are 
still Latin. There are others, also unchanged in their forms, 
which are altogether familiar to t&e body of the Uai£tb& people, 
and which belong to the language both written and spoken, 
and which are as intelligible as our equityt tmUy, saivation, kc. 
There are others, still, which have undeigone changes in their 
spelling, adapted to the lingual utterance of the lower tribes 
located is the country from early times, as kdm from karvnn, ghas 
from gras, &c. All these classes of words are cleariy discrimi- 
nated in the Dictionary. In explanation of their appearance 
in the language. Dr. WilsMi says, " Tlie predominance of Sans- 
krit in Mar^thi has doubtless been maintained by the circumstance 
that the governments of the provinces in which it has been spokrai 
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rrom Ume imtneBkorUl have, in the nain, beeo &TOurable to 
the Sanskrit literatare, or rather to the opinions formed upon that 
literature, both Br&hminical and Buddhist Only in the forestand 
wilder mouatain districts, have there been N&yaks, or chiefs, 
following the Turanian worship of ghosts and demons, and, with 
their people, standing aloof from the Hind& systems of faith and 
practice." Of this fact historical proofs are presented. Id 
explanation of the entrance of Persian and Arabic words into 
Marathi, Dr. W. writes as follows : — " It was in a. d. 1293, 
that the lost king of Dovagiri (or Devagad, A(»2w Daulatdb&d) fell 
before the Muhammadan arms ; and it is from this date that 
the principal infusioa into Mar&tlii of Persian and Arabic words, 
— ^uterwards facilitated by the Bijapur, Abmadn^^, and Gol- 
kooda sovereignties and the Mt^hal conquests in the Dakhan, — 
took place. What tlie consequences of a condnued Muhammadan 
rule might have been on the Mar&thl language it is impossible to 
say ; but this source of influence became greatly restrained when, 
on the 6th June 1674, the bold, but cunning and traitorous 
Shivajt, the Marathd, proclaimed himself a sovereign, from his 
mountain h^ght of Rsyagad. It was still further restricted 
when, about the middle of the- following ccntuTy, Shahu, ono 
of Shivaji's successors, conferred upon the first Br^limanical 
Peshwali, or leader, the management of the whole Mardth^ 
empire, previously extended to Gujarat, Khande&h, Malw&, Ber&r, 
and certain districts of the Karndtik and even Tanjur." But 
this much is here said, as we have hinted, only in passing. We 
refer to tlie prefatorial matter of the Dictionary for further infor- 
mation reapecting these objects of observation, iDteresting both to 
the pbilologer and ethn(^raplier. 

A curious and interesting document would be a History of this 
Dictionary, as if narrated by itself, in the form assumed by Dickens 
in the case of the large Catalogue of the Great London Exhibition 
of 1851. Wo make this remark from our acquaintance with the 
book as it now lies before us, the intimations which we occasionally 
receive in the preface, the notice which we have personally taken 
of the progroBS of the work aa it has proceeded, and the inquiries 
which from time to time we have made about its origin and pre- 
paration. It is of too modest a character, however, to venture on 
such a piece of autobiography, and we are able only imperfectly to 
supply its lack of service in this particular. Mr. Molesworth, its 
principal and responsible author, we believe we are correct in 
saying, passed his examination in the Marathi and Hindustani 
]aogui^;es in the year 1814, about forty-four years ago. At that 
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time he vaa an <^ceT in the military aerriceof the East India 
Company. Subsequent employment in the commiasariat depart- 
ment afforded him the meansof cultivating his practical acquaintance 
with these and other Indian tongues. In 1822, with Lieutenant 
Thomas Candy, afterwards one of liis efScient collaborateurs, he 
began to form lists of words, which gradually grew on his hands 
to a considerable amount, to aid in some translation and 
composition work which was contemplated. This was at the station 
of Sol&piir. Nest year, when officially employed at Bombay, 
he offered his services to the Bombay Government for the 
preparation of a Dictionary, Mar^bi and English, and a Dic- 
tionary, English and Mar4thi, on condition that he should be 
freed from his commissariat engagements. This was about the 
close of 1823. Mr. Elphinstone was at that time Governor of 
Bombay ; and afber he had fully satisfied himself of the compe- 
tency of the applicant for this duty, which he saw to be most 
important, it was agreed that he should be encouraged to proceed 
in its execution, without, however, being loosed, in the first 
instance at least, from liis staff employment. The workorMarflthi 
leiicograpby, in its more serious form, was then commenced 
by him at Kairain Gujar&t, in 1824, an annus tiislis in that 
province, both for famine and sickness. With exception from 
commissariat duties, but with the pay of bis Staff appoint- 
ment, be afterwards carried on the work elsenhere, personally 
bearing all the general expenses of its compilation, which, espe- 
cially from the demands of word- collectors and pandits, must 
have been neither few nor small. In 1826, he received from 
Government the assistance of Lieutenants George and Thomas 
Candy; but in the following year they bad to rejoin their 
regiments. Afterwards, he had their assistance individually, 
Tliomas keeping at the work till the beginning of 1829, and 
George, from that time till the first edition appeared in 1831. 
When busy with the Mar&thi and English Dictionary, these able 
and congenial gentlemen were compiling at the same time a 
Mardtlii Dictionary in the Mardthi language for the benefit of the 
native community. The following glimpse at their method of 
united procedure, is furnished by the preface : — 

" We add a brief notice respecting the manner in which we 
compiled our two dictionaries, viz, the Mardthf and English 
Dictionary, (the first edition,) and the Marithi Dictionary in the 
Marithi language. We employed Brihmans in several quarters 
of the Marithi territory to collect words, phrases, and proTerhs. 
We obtained, after all rejections under the heads of repetition. 
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Gorruption, nnsoitableneSB (from being too learned, too low, of 
too obvious signification, of too recent or too confined adoption 
Ac. ko.) aboTC tventy-fiTe thousand words. With a number 
of these words in his hand, one of the three s&t daUj amongst 
eight, seven, or six Br&mans. Of every -word, in its order, they 
investigated the grammatical designation, the derivation, the 
orthography, the gender, the meanings, primitive and figurative, 
the applications, regular and popular, the currency, whether 
general or local ; — of senses complex and idiomatical they formed 
familiar examples in illustration ; — to significations liable, either 
&om restriction of currency or renaoteneas of subject, to be denied 
or contested, they attached a mark denoting the necessity of 
seeking aathority in books or from proverbs, or of agitating them 
further and with other Brtlhmans ; — of those nouns, of which the 
construction in speech is with some certain and not readily dis- 
coverable verbs, they sought out the verbs ; — and words, of which 
it was apparent that the significations or popular acceptations 
are numerous, or use in idiomatical sentences and phrases, great ; 
or bv means of which other words might be excogitated, or on 
which express and valuable compounds might be formed ; they 
detained under view and discussion till they might conclude that 
they had gathered from them all that they could furnish. The 

foints settled were written down instantly both in Mar^thi and 
Inglish ; and, on the settlement of the words under one letter, 
ail the materials — the paper of words, the sheets of explanations 
and additions, the Marktbi mass and the English mass — ^were re- 
moved, and reserved for another hand. This was one department 
of onr work. In another — a private and quiet room — another of 
the three, together with a Br^man, sat to cull out of books, and 
letters, and petitions, every useful word, every new meaning, 
every fresh idiom, every remarkable application, every requisite 
authority. This was another department of our work. In the 
most retired part of the house sat the third of the three, with the 
most learned Brflhman, to weigh, condense, arrange, and write off 
the materials prepared and delivered by the assembly. This was 
the third, the most important, and the most laborious depart- 
ment of our work. Meanwhile the assembly with its head took 
a fresh letter and fresh writing-books, and proceeded. The 
gatherer of words with his Brahman came, at seasons, to lay 
before them his words, and phrases, and passages. Hither, 
likewise, repaired the arranger, with his Br^man, to solve the 
doubts and difficulties, and to discuss the new words and senses, 
which had arisen to them : — thus bringing i^in under discussion 
the major portion of the materials. Now errors were detected ; 
neater definitions orexplanations were suggested; fresh words, fresh 
idioms, fre^ meanings were elicited ; more striking illnstrations 
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were conceived ; less contCBtible sutfaorittes' were dtscorered ; — 
till at length, Msurance was eatabliahed ef correctaesi aaA Ml- 
neaa. Miscellaaeoua collections of words and idioms sii came, in 
due conrse, under the assembly, under the head Pandit, and under 
the persoQ digesting the whole. Thus were our two dictionaries 
simultaaeouslj compiled ; and thus were tweutj-five thousand 
wards augmented to fort;r thousand ; (a number advanced in this 
edition to full sixty thousand.") 

How assuring to tlie public are these interesting statements ! 

The preparation and editing of the second edition, thus aug- 
mented, has been entirely tho work of Mr. Molesirorth. It has 
been the loving labour with him of upwards of six years. Ho of 
all men could least sympathise with the aversion to lexicography 
which suggested tho occupation as a Soal penal employment :^ 
CoBdandaq«e Lmtw (Madat 
DamBstis, poenam pro poeuii omnibiu onau. 

Many a hard day's labour, it is true, he has had with it ; but 
he has been actuated in his toil by a powerful metire sustaining 
and comforting him under all difficulties and trials. In behalf of 
liimaelf, and kis worthy coadjutors, he gives the following noble 
testimony ; — 

"In concluding the preface to the edition of 1831, it was said — 
' This work is the product of unremitted labor through six years. 
It was undertaken from a desire to promote the propagation of 
the glorious gospel; and it has been continued by the energy of 
this desire through sickness and weakness, aad against troubles 
and difficulties and grievous discooragements.' In ccmeluding 
the preface to the edition of 1867 we l^ve to oommemorate, not 
indeed troubles or difficulties or discouragements, nor yet sickness 
and weakness, but most wonderful preservation in working health ; 
and the closing utterance of twenty-six years' date we fervidly 
reutter, exclaiming — ' The Lord has brought the work to com- 
pletion : to the Lord be thankjsgiving and praise.' " 

The greatest help of a literary character enjoyed in making the 
Mardthi Dictionary, was derived from the Sansltrit Dictionary of 
Professor H. H. Wilson. This is frankly aclinowlodged. " From 
that invaluable work we obtained, for our first edition," Mr. 
Molesworth says, " numerous words fully, correctly, and neatly 
explained." " We were not able," he adds, however, " to admit 
words upon the authority of that work ; for - of numerous Sans- 
krit words the popular apprehetuion and usus are widely remote 
firom the import and power which they bear in Sanskrit." The 
fiopular applicaUon of the words here r^^red to is well woitli 
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the coDsideration of Sanskrit acliulara, especially of the German 
Bcliool, who are perliaps too much restrained in their interpretations 
by mere etymoli^y. Sucli scholars will find many meaniogs in 
the Mar&thi Dictionary nhicli nill aid tliem in the iaterpretation 
of obscure passages of Sanskrit composition. They will discover 
in it, too, many Sanskrit words, especially of a compound forma- 
tion, which are not elsewhere rendered. We fully expect that it 
will receive from them no small meed of approbation. 

It is at the expense of tlie Bombay Government, we would here 
remark, that both editions of the Mar&tlii Dictionary have been 
given to tlie public. It is very unlikely that without the patronage 
and support of Government works of such m^nitude, and demand- 
ing such labour, would have been prepared and issued, at least in 
the present generation. We give it all due credit tor its judi- 
cious liberality In this important instance. It will undoubtedly 
reap the fruits of that lib^ality, in the qualification of its offlcialst 
both civil and military, for the discharge of their public duties ; 
and in the spread of education, enlightenment, commerce, civili- 
sation, and Christianity throughout the country, to all of which 
the Dictionary will prove eminently auxiliary. The natives of the 
Mah&r^htra will ultimately be the parties whom that work will 
thus most substantially benefit. In looking to these interests, 
even prospectively, Goverumeut is only discharging a duty incum- 
bent upon it as such, though many theorists now-a-days would 
limit its functions totho simple maintenance of the peace and order 
of society. It is lawful, expedient, and obligatory, we hold, for 
Government to do for the well-being of the community whatever can 
be most effectively advanced by its instrumentality. 

The usefulness of the Marathi Dictionary must mainly depend 
on the extent to which the Marithi language prevails. Following 
the notes given of the boundaries of that language by Dr. Wilson, 
we have distinctly marked its range on a map now before us. We 
find that it is spoken on the west along the Indian Ocean from the 
Portuguese territories of Daman on tlie north to the Portuguese 
territories of Goa on the south ; and that, running eastward, 
with a varying and lessening width, it extends about half way to 
die Ilay of Bengal. Owing to its comparative purity and copious- 
neas, the energy and conquests of the Mar&tha people, the 
Wgencies of commerce, and the influence of certain arrangements 
of SffaMDt Governments, It baa in late times proved an odTanc- 
ing l^iguage. It is undoubtedly making ground against the 
cognate Kooku! in the country of Goa, where it is now used in 
public school}. It has advanced, to some extent, from the banks 
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of the Krishna into tVe prsper tarritoiy of tke Caaarese. It ia 
gAining ground on tlie Gondi in the Nl^par districts, though 
oertaiii arrangenieiits of the Goverument of India, — tem- 
porary only we hope they are, — are not doing it juatice at the 
late capital of the Blionsl^. It is encroaching Iwth on the N!in^i 
and Rangadt (quaei Dongarl, tlw hiU language ?) on the banks 
of the Nannada, It will probabiv advanoe in a nortIi-«ast direct- 
tion till it encounters the Hindi. It is the court langn^ of 
Baredft, ladlir, and Gwil^r ; and it is not unknown even at 
Tanjur. The Gitjariti and Mirniidi mercliants are coming in 
contact with it in Boinbny, and nmobers of them acquire a greater 
or less knowledge of it, for facilitating their business at the 
western capital of India. It is the natural lingual utteniRce of 
about ten iniDionsof the human rat^, destined we trust, in the 
providfioee of God, to great ukimate elevation as a people, under 
the beniga inQueiices of tlie Biitish Goverument and the disin- 
terested euterprise of Christian phiiantkroj^. 

Of the existing Mar&thi literature, a comprehensive sketch is 
given by Ur. Wilson in the " Notes" folioiring the Preface of the 
Dictionary to which we have already alluded. Tlie Meet 
works of that literature are in Poetry, beginning, it is worthy of 
notice, with the writings of N^mdeva, not a member of the 
privilegeil caste, the Dralimanicai, but an humUe ^impi, or 
t^loT. Tliey are " intimately connected," Dr. W. says, " with 
the peculiar religious movement, associated in other parts of India, 
with the parties bearing the names, or ratber denominations, 
ef R£in&nuj, R&m&nand, Rablr, and NJinak Sli4h, and which 
arose in the attempt of the Indian mind to find a system 
«f quiesceut asd satis&ctory tiuth, consequent on the agitations 
following the destruction of Buddhism, the revival of tlie Br^hma- 
nica) power att4 influence, and its association with local forms of 
superstition too strong for instantaneovis assimilation to it, and 
Ha first contact with the monotheism and ritual observances 
of Mubammadanism. They are attributed toSAoit^as, or AAayofo 
(devotees), and Sanis (saints), most of whom, it is worthy 
«f notice, have been actually deified by tlie Mardth&-peopte." 
All of them produced up to the commencement of the present 
century are considered inspired by the Mardth^. By the 
multitude, they are viewed as having retdly the same anthority as 
th« Yedas and Pur&nas. It cannot be dtmbted that the origin of 
til these classes of poetical works has been dmtlar, nt^with- 
•tanding the difference which exists as to die time of their 
MHnposition. Tlie doctrine that the Vedas caine from tlie mouth 
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of deity in a concrete form gets no couiiteBance froui tLe Yedaf, 
themselves. Tliey are obviously tlie cojrposltion of the ancient 
BistiU, extolling the gt)da of the firmament according to fainily 
trotlitions and their own fancy and feeling. Thouslt the Mar^thi 
poetry deals with ttie later gods of tiie Hindu ]>antlieon, and even 
with local gods wlio liave not yet found a generally recognised 
place in that pafltlieoa.-^alled by the pandits Snrwiva-Deva- 
Sahhd, — it treats them much on the principles of the olden poetry 
except nlien it aims, as it often docs, merely at translation 
or paraphrase. The moat important of the MarAth£ poets are 
Ndmdeva, already mentioned ; Dnyanoba, a Brdlunan of a learned 
Eimily, the members of which have all been raised to the 
apotheosis, and whose principal wort, a paraphrase of the Gitd, 
bears the date of A. D. 1290 ; Mukandrdya, the author of 
a metaphysical pantheistic work founded oo the V^&nta, 
entitled, the Viveka Sindhu ; Sliridliar, the most copious 
poet of the Mardth&s, and the author of the P4ndava-Prat&p, the 
liama-Vijaya, and the Hari-Vijaya, great sources of Icgeiidar)' 
lore £o the Muithd people ; Ekandik, who has parapliraseil a 

Eortion of the Bhigavata, emphatically the Purina of Westora 
udia.; Mukteshmar, the most distinguish^) writer in the Ovi mca- 
eure ; Rdrrtdas, the instructor of Sliivaji, the fonuder of tJie 
Mardthd Kingdom ; Tukarama, a shopkeeper, the most popular 
poet nhich the country has produced ; Waman I'andif, wiiu 
writes rather in a high Sanskrit style, but of considerable purity ; 
Moropant, the greatest Mar&thi pnet of the priestly order, and 
lord of the A'ry4 metre ; and Mahipati, the extensive versical 
commemorator of his pvedecessoi's. Besides these, there ara 
other writers ranked as poets by the Mardth^, who are not 
worthy of men^on in this place. There is much in the Mar&thi 
poetry which illustrates the faith, feeling, and fashion of the 
people ; hut there is little in It calculated to attract the attention 
of the general sclidar- Titongh often marked by a species of 
«nthusii)S]n bordering on fanaticism, it has nothing whatever of 
the mens divinior. There is in it no pleasing mirroring of nature ; 
no embodying of the images of perception in new or grander 
or more glorious forms, by the exercise of the imagination ; no sym- 
pathy with the higher exercises of faith or reason, and the deeper 
and more relined and tender emotions of the heart ; and no admira- 
tion of the true, and the pure, and the beautiful, and the lovely. It 
constantly appeals to the marvellous. It deals principally with 
legends of the most grotesque and incongruous character, slavishly 
felikiwingthe descripUons ofthe Sanskrit books. Whenitnoticn 
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modem events, it treats them almost entirely in a mythical form. 
Its love is Inst, except in its admiration of tlie later gods of tlia 
Dalthan. Its military skill and bravery are deceit and cruelty. In 
the cose of Tukaba, however, it exhibits a very remarkable 
confession of sin, and spirit of uasatisfied religions anxiety. The 
great body of its language differs much from that of con- 
versation ; and commonly it bears the same relation to the spoken 
Innguage that the writings of Chaucer bear to modern English. It 
undoubtedly exercises a great influence throughout the Mali&r£sh- 
tra, but cert^nly not of a salutary character, except, perhaps, in 
the mere maintenance of a certain kind of mental and emotional 
life. Speaking of Shivaji, Dr. Wilson says, "There cannot 
be a doubt tliat the vernacular literature which had sprung 
up in the province to which he belonged, during the two cen- 
turies which preceded him, nursed the spirit of Hinduism in 
himself and his contemporaries, and was one of the main causes of 
their hatred of, and successful rebellion against the Mnhammadan 
power which he was instrumental in heading." Will it exer- 
cise any influence adverse to the British Government? Time 
will show. It is entirely useless for educational purposes, 
except for those of comparison and contrast with other poetry in 
the case of students far advanced in the testlielie apprehension of 
poetical beauty and propriety. It is a remarkable circumstance, 
as noticed by Dr. Wilson, that the Konkan with its picturesque 
and lovely Bcenery, and its astute and learned BrdJimans, famous 
throughout India for their political maDagcment and administra- 
tion,-— and now covered wiui shame, it might have been added, as 
the brethren-in -caste of that atrocioos wretch N&na 8&heb,* — 
lays claim to no name of poetical distinction. This is attributed 
in part to the isolation of that province from the pecniiar influences 
which roused the mind of Northern India and the I^khan at the 
commencement of the poetical era in the Marfitlia Country. 

On the Prose literature of the Marfithds, we make the follow- 
ing quotation from the Notes of Dr. Wilson : — 

" The Yidur Niti, or Morals of Vidur, is a translation from an 

" Dhoodv Pant, slia< "Sink SAhsb, we have been infomcd, vbs born M 
Vengfiiim, near thsnratsofUAther^. He Joined the late ei^a^m at Bithnr 
iD earl; life, and was aftarwarde coiutitnted one of hie adopted sons. For msnf 

Ca he has had no communication, it ia said, vith his fathet's family. He 
not made such a correct estimate of the British power in India as bii 
brethren at Gw&ler, Indnr, and Baroda, Uie adriiers of the Marithi princes 
in these important localities ; while he has procured for himself unspeakable 
infamy by his unexampled deceit and cnirity. He has his spies and emiasaries 
in the HarAthi Country ; hut tjiey ue diligently obserred and wotehed by our 
local BDthoritiet. 
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apocryphal episode of the Udjog Parva of the Habibbiireta. The 
VetM PanckaeUfa, the PaneJiop&thydn, and the Sinhatan BtOtitlA, 
are books of fable, useful to European Btudeuts of the Mar^f 
laoguage, but lately employed for native educational purposes, 
for which they are wholly unsuited. The Bakhart,* or Cnronicles 
of Rings, coutaia strange mixtureH of fact and fiction. Some- 
thiag may be got from them of a use^l character, though they 
meet with little attention. Grant DufF has made many gleanings 
from those of them which refer to the Marithi Kings and PesG- 
wafas. The proverbs of the Mahiirtishtra amount to about three 
thousand ; and they form most valuable illustrations of the 
sentiments and cnstoms of those who use them, as well as striking 
exemplifications of native idiom. They have been largely drawn 
upon in the Mar^thi and English Dictionary. 

" With the establishment of the English Government in the 
Sakhan and Konkan, on the fall of the Peshwah's Government 
in 1818, a new era in MariUhi literature commenced. It is not 
as yet an era of poetry, but of prose, and that to a great extent, 
especially where early translations are concerned, of a rugged 
character. It is destined, however, in the good providence of 
God, to be one of great importance. Religion and philanthropy 
are the moving powers in generating and extending what may be 
denominated the reformed authorship of the Mah^r^htra, as well 
as that of other provinces ia India. GoverDment, — from the 
administration of the Honorable and venerated Mountstuart 
Elphinstone to that of hia nephew Lord Elphinatoce, who noir 
occupies his place, maintaining the prestige of the name, — and 
the Christian Missions, both of Europe and America, have been 
its greatest patrons ; but in connexion with it there have not 
been wanting individual instances of energy and enterprise. It 
numbers among its producers not only the natives of the Mariithi 
country, but its devoted friends from distant lands, with whom 
in &ct it originated. Its most valuable monument is the trans- 
lation of the whole of the Bible, by several hands, into the 
language of the people, which, though capable, as a version, of 
much improvement, — from care, study, observation, and experi- 
ence, — is nevertheless of a most hopeful character. Associated 
with it, many religions works of great interest have been prepared. 
Educatioual books have perhaps been too rapidly multiplied, 
without exact adaptation to the wants and progress id the natives, 
A supply of varied general reading in history, biography, and 
science has been procared ; and daily accessions are made to it, 
more or less suited to the exigencies of the times. Works intend- 
ed to illustrate the grammar of the language liave not been 

* BakhoT n an imaj^aminatica] (oruMtioa hoa the Arabic khahar, ligni- 
^inj " inteHigence." 
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▼Anting. All thU has not taken place vithout a great improve- 
ment of natire intelligence and feeling. The dawn of light, even 
in the highest sense of the figure, it is to be hoped, has commenc- 
ed in the Mahdrishtra, and it will continue to shine more and 
more unto the perfect day. To these encouraging and hallowed 
results the Mardthi and English Dictionary, published in 1831, 
has, as a philological work, mainly contributed. It has present- 
ed facilities of studj to the student of Mardthi, far superior to 
those enjoyed in association with any other Indian tongue." 

A fresh nnd powerful impetus will be given to the study of the 
Mar&thl language, and to the extension and improvement of wbat 
Tna^ be called the Kefurined Mar£tlii literature, by tlie publication 
of the new and greatly improved edition of the Maritlii Diction- 
ary. It will come immediately, we doubt not, into extensive and 
efficient use, supplanting the first edition, the copies of which 
may be profitably given to our educational institutions. Ws 
conclude this article by giving the student of Uie Mar&tlii, and 
even tbe orientalist, a few lilnts as to the services nhich It n).iT 
render them under a right system of consultation of its pages. 
We do this, not overlooking the fact that individuals may be 
fbnnd of Bucli courage, application, and perseverance, that tbey 
will give the whole work a thorough perusal, as was done when the 
first edition appeared by more tlun one party still in our eje ! We 
do it principally with a view to suggest students something better 
than the childish habit of merely looking at a dictionary when they 
stumble on a word to which they can attach ho deGiiite meaning. 

1. Most valuable information is procurable under each simple 
letter of the Mar^tlii alphabet, both as to its pronunciation and 
its power in the composition of words. We give a single esamplo 
of what is here meant ; — 

"*r the first letter of the alphabet and the inherent short 
Towel. It corresponds with A in its shortest or most obscure 
sound, as in tugar, mortar; collar, jugular. It is prefixed ad libi- 
tum to adjectives, substantives, and participles introduced from 
the Sanskrit ; and, although with less frequency and with no 
elegance to words purely Mu-ithf. Its senses or powers are — 

" I. Privation, or negation : as ^'ITT Boundless, ^reTT imperish- 
able, II. Deterioration: as •i'tli-ii 111 feme, "W^ a bad ac- 
tion, *<fi«*. Disrespect. III. Diminution or deficiency : as 
»mprqr or >ITti3Tr Taciturn, ^'^^ Dull of understanding, ^ifWW 
Imperfectly boiled. IV. Enhancement or transcen^ncy : as 
wnjT or »1^^7 Superhuman, vStfTT Extraordinary . V. Re- 
turn, reverting to the former state : «S »T«^ To subside, or 
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Mwelldovtn — ft swelling. *llf<"i to become nnstmog: i.e.toTose 
its WT or wreath-form. *f thus bears the double sense or power 
of the English vn, viz. Negation, as in unwi»e, unhappy, and the 
sense, little observed indeed, but worthy of all observation, of 
return back or nullification, as in taiwind, untie, an/old, undo, and 
all the shades of the privative and deteriorative senses of the 
English DU and In ; and as In becomes by the law of euphony 
n, Im, Ir, so *r becomes *R, as in »T=nr, SRVT, "HWr." 

Intimations of tliis kind are invaluable to the learner, and more 
thai) supplement our imperfect grammars. 

2. Mr. Moleswortti lias called attention, in a quotation which 
we have made from his preface, to the phrases and idioms found 
under tlie words expressing the body, and its limbs, members, 
and organs, as hand, foot, belly, back, tooth, tongue, head, 
eye, forehead, nose, ear, mouth, neck, breast, throat, and so forth. 
Tliis he might well do ; for under these and other headings will be 
luund column upon column of interesting information, quite 
attractive lo the curious student. A great deal of tlie power and 
copiousness of the Mar^thi language depends on tliese words and 
the verba of motion and action with which in the usus loquendi tliey 
are associated. They will not be understood without attention. 
Thns, "stealing tlie body" means to " reserve one's strength, to 
dawdle or idle at work ;" "seizing body" is "to get flesh," "to be- 
come fat or plump;" "giving the hand cut," "biuding oneself under 
a written engagement ;" " seizing the foot," " supplicating hum- 
bly ;" " blowing into the ear," " imparting the knowledge of a 
mantra," or charm ; " binding tie eyes," " fascinating ;" 
" cutting the nose," "taking the conceit out of a person." Tliey 
will reward attention. Tliey throw a flood of liglit on the manners, 
customs, and habits of the Mar&th& people. They give power 
and ease to the writer and speaker of the Marathi language. 
Their analogues are found to a certain extent in the classical 
languages, particularly in plays, epistles, and satirical and other 
kinds ^ familiar composition. They stand in the Indian lan- 
guages, ancient and modern, in the place of those tropical expres- 
sions which are so abundant in the Shemitic languages, and 
some other eastern tongues, such as the Persian, but which are 
almost altogether unintelligible in India. They, and other 
similar pjirases, occasionally throw much light on the idioms of 
Scripture. Thus, ijf? 3^»°r, literally " the lifting up the head," 
means to " come into notice," whicli may explain what Joseph 
says to Pharaoh's butler ; ITT MTIFTr TfTrwT wl, " Sin is at 
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your door"— a phrase whidi we Iiava often Ueart), — means, " You 
are guilty ill this case," and explains what God said tn Cain, 
*■ II' thou doest not well, siu [not certainly in this case a un- 
offering] lietli at the door ;" and WS[^ CTaCfl rrST, " seeing 
trees as horsemen" (from fright) resembling Judges ix. 14, 
(referred to in the Dictionary), "Thou seest the shadow of the 
niountaiiiB as men." 

3. Great numbers of the Mardthi Proverbs have been intro- 
duced into the Dictionary ; and these may be sought out and 
Studied in their places, where light is generally tUroiTn upon them, 
with great advantage. Mr, Molesworth lias not over-estimated 
them whoii ho says, " Ileyoiid all valuation are the Proverbs. . . ■ 
appearing in the Dictionary. Not only do they serve as examples 
and autlioritics for the senses given, and this service is exceeding 
great, but they declare tlie people, declare more than could 
many voluines of description." In a jtaper hitely read before the 
Bombay Branch of tlie Rnyal Asiatic Society, Dr. Wilson says 
of them : — " The proverbs of the Mar^hi nation are numerous and 
vahiable. About five hundred of these were lately published in 
Pun& ; hut Mr. Murphy and myself have, independently of one 
another, formed collections containing respectively upwards of 
1,800 of these proverbs, and giving aiti^ether 2,200, when they 
are collated together." To the Mar4tlii Dictionary both these 
parlies nere deeply indebted when making their collections ; 
and to this work every student of the proverbs should be 
deeply indebted. Someof the Mar&thi proverbs, it will be found, 
are derived, with accommodations, from the Sanskrit, nUich is 
rather favourable to proverbial philusopliy. Others of them, of 
easy formation, are quoted from this Iniigu^e, without alteration, 
as ftmrro^ jd^r: " For the faults of the pupil, the Guru 
should be piuiislied;" and >T^W rf Rw irfT : "Tlie practice 
of charity should be without delay," or " Give your alms 
quickly." This latter pmverb agrees with Bis dot qui dtodat. 
Hundreds of the Mar&thi proverbs, indeed, accord with those which 
we find in Greek and Latin authorship, as »i^^fp i^ ^ft-fJlW 
*jrT, *' A lamp before the blind and n song before the deaf" — 
JVutTiw fahulam surdo ; and »nfff? FTgrar "PTRlt'T "ROT, 
" He got out of the fire, but fell into the hot cinders" — De 
fumo in flatamam, or our own, " Out of the frying-pan into 
the fire." Hundreds of them are the equivalents of those which 
we ascribe to the wisdom of our own ancestors in the British isles. 
Many of them are analogous tothose which have the sanction of tlu 
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Spirit of truth in the Bible, as »n% Siremr WRT ^ ftWRT, " The 
ox of the o¥er-wise is always idle"— "He that obserTeth the clouds 
will not sow." Many of them present the character of the Mard- 

th^ in its worst, and many of them in its btst aspects. »TrrF 
?frhlT m f*5H, " First Potab6 (the god of tlie belly) and 
then Vithobd" (the god of the family) ; sjl^ w^ ^^ ^, 
" First the dinner, then the divinity ;" s?f«r llfHrrffr flRT^ ^mw, 
"An oath to swear and bread to eat," Why find fault with 
perjury for provender; »?FTff TT^ JflRTT^ ^ra;, " We'll keep 
our own, and eat another's." sirw !rri?l? rrar^ rH=qT5if JTNtt, 
" Preserving your own turban, figiit with others:" these speak 
of their selfishness and sensuousness. sjyf ^^ HTSstH <Tr^ 
^, " Forsaking the half, don't pursue the whole" — " A bird in 
the liand is worth two in the bush ;" "iftPCT^ J^ 5^, " The 
suffering of the impatient is double;" JTIfn: ntl^ls fir J^ flrt 
Tnn3^, " If he mend the trousers, he will afterwards find the 
need of them" : these bear testimony to their prudence and 
sagacity. Il[any of tlieni show marks of wit and wisdom. 
Some of them embody important principles of morality which 
have been overlooked in the Sh^tra. We should be glad 
to see them copiously drawn upon for educational purposes. 
This is a hint to our acute and far-seeing Director of Public 
Instraction. 

4. We have often been much nmiised with the Numeral 
Philosophy of the Mardthils as brought to notice in the Dictionary. 
Let the student turn up all the words for the Numbers, and 
especially the S.anskrit ones, and look to them both in their simple 
and compound forms, and he will be well rewnrded for his pains. 
Under tri (three), for example, he may note and easily 
remember, the trikdl three-times — past, present, and to come, and 
morning, noon, and evening ; the trigan, t!ie three pursuits 
money, pleasure, anil virtue ; the (rigun, the three qualities inci- 
dental to created being, truth, passion and foulness ; the Irimurlt, 
the triad of the Hindus — Urahmi, V~ishnu, and Shiva ; and the 
trilok, or three worlds sioarg, mrilyti, and pdidl, and so forth. 
Under the' following numbers, he will find numerous aggreg.itions 
of far greater interest than these. The study of iheiii will not only 
furnish him with hundreds of words constantly occurring, but with 
much information respecting the knowledge of' the natives and the 
forms under which, whether real or imaginary, it has been arranged. 
The Hindusare notsingiilar in their reduction of their knowledge 
VOL. VI. — NO. ir. 42 
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to Humeri formula* ; but they have carried the practice, often by 
tho process of multiplication as well as addition, to a greater extent 
thaa any other people, so great, indeed, that they are often involved 
by it ill gross absurdity. The climax of this absurdity is the 
330,000,000 gods, formed by adding a due number of ciphers to 
the 33 gods mentioned by name. In secular affairs and objects 
it appears as well as in those pertaining to religion, as in the 
aeventy-tvo kinds of tyranny, the seventy-two diseases, and the 
seventy-two blemishes o( a horse. On our iDcidentally muidon- 
ing the last summation to the late Mr. Gotdsmid, he was so 
amused with it that he sent for a learned Shdstn, in the pay of 
Government, and demanded " a list of the blemishes for the use of 
the Sirk&r." The learned pandit, after trudging (he happened 
to be lame) through the holy city of NjLsik for some d.iys, seeking 
help from all the wise men of the place, could produce a list of 
only eighteen, which he submitted with the expression of regret 
for his own ignorance and that of his associates in these days of 
remarkable ignorance and degeneracy. He took the whole pro- 
ceeding to be bonS fide. On one occasion, we put the question, 
to a learned pandit, " How many leaves are there upon a piinpa) 
tree twenty years old ?" His reply, we believe, was, " I shall 
consult the Shdstra." He saw not the least absurdity in the 
question which had been addressed to him, thougli on the occa^on 
we furnied our own gage of kia mental capacity. 

5. If the student turn up the Dictionary under each of the 
Prefixes used in the composition of words, he will immediately get 
an impression of their power and application far superior to that 
which he would receive from any descriptions in a grammar, 
however extensive. On prefixes, and on affixes, — for wliich 
see the pre/ace of the dictionary, — much of the copiousness of the 
Sanskrit language depends. It is very doubtful, indeed, whether, 
if they were kept out of view, that remarkable language would be 
entitled to the epithet of " copious" which it constantly receives. f 

* See specimens of this io the -worit of Agnr the sea of Jakefa, in Pto- 

t We would fortify fmrselTes in this position by making the followiDg qaata- 
tion frum alettes otabighty valned lilenuy friend. "The Sanskrit hili 
coDEtantlf, not in furnishing membera vhieh may be put together like a 
hundred soldiers to form a company, bat in FaniiEbing vorat. The eommenda- 
lion of Sanskrit on the ETonnd of eopioutiutt 1 have always thougbt a mistake. 
Tbeie are words even in Uatitbi for common (not substances or articles, 
but) ncliOTu which the Sanskrit tacks: e. g. tVPf, isTowipe, sr?^, To sveep — 
different actions surely. How does the majesty of Sanskrit deal with such 
differences ? What has it besides its Iirw*r, which word further signifies To 
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The learner will be mneh interested in frequently finding a close 
accordance witli its prefixes, and Greek and Latin particles and 
prepositions. 

6. EachScience, andArt, andOecupation has its own technical 
and current terms. Let the student prepare a list of the most 
important of these, so f;ir as they may be required for hia own 
special purpose (either by the help of the English and Mardtlii 
Dictionary planned and begnn by Mr. Molesworth and finished 
by Major Thomas .Candy or by a reference to liis teacher or liis 
own resources), and study them all deliberately in the Mar^thi 
Dictionary, tfe will thus learn theirprecise import, as individual 
words, as entering into composition, and as compared with their 
partial synonyms, and find his practical knowledge of the language 
for his own objects vastly increased. Whatever his work or craft 
may be, it is not likely that he will find the Dictionary to fail him, 
even though his inquiries should be of a very minute character. If, 
for instance, he is a servant of Government and wishes to know the 
constitution of a Mardth£ vill^e, or corporation, and the social 
arrangements connected with it which have to a certain extent 
modified the divisive and anti-social influences of caste, let bim 
read and study the explanations which lie will find under the 
word balukddr, and the names expressive of the various officials 
which he will see enumerated under that heading. If he is a 
student of the history of the MaTdthils, and wishes to know the 
mysteries of the perpetually recurring chaulh, let him look to that 
word and its various derivatives. If be is a physician, and in 
want of Mar&tlii terms definitely to express the different kinds of 
fever, remittent, intermittent, quotidian, tertian, and so forth, let 
him master the entrances nnder the word Jwar. Let him procee<l, 
in a similar way, with words expressive of other diseases. If he 
is an anatomist, let him look to the word tJ^^^lTi^ and he will 
make discoveries yet unnoticed by the dissectors of Europe, and 
that on authority not to be questioned, the Shftstra itself. If lie 
is a botanist, let a mdli, or gardener, accompanying him on hjs 

smear, &c. Of what use is its fi-JPlTTI tfiMl fh rf a'='J^»3T'ffl?ir **■ ■ 
Surelf our beanteoiu Greek anewerB better (not for componnds but for word^ ) '• 
^d bow Car superior in this respect, is the Arabic, and why should I heEitatfl 
to aay the English ?" Ot Sanskrit words like that now quoted (meaning 
"the -enjoyment- of-the-pleasure- ot-the-wealth-aciinired-by-f ather-and-giand - 
father"j we are tempted to Eaf, what Cotton Afatber eays of Eome of tbe words 
of tbo American indiaos, " They hare been growing erer since Babel 1" 
Better had it beeo that they had Eeedled than grown. It is in religious and 
philosophical tenns that the Sanskrit spec ially eicels. He authorship sparingly 
eitendK to the biwinef n of common life. 
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rambles, give to liiin the uamea of the trees and tierbs nhicli be 
observes ; and then let him look to the Dictiooary foi their 
scientific equivalents, that at once he may find their place in the 
books nhicli describe and illustrate them. If be is a zoologist, 
let bim follow the same course, under the guidance of a 
shihdri, or a fisherman, os the case may be. If he is a 
rhetorician, desirous to astonish the " Dnydn-prasdrah Mandali" 
with liis eloqueuce and philosophy, let him study such nords 
as sws'N, war^T, ^r^lH^ir, and W^^rrfthrr, that he may 
become acquainted with all tlio faults and excellencieB and 
ornaments of human speech. If be is a metaphysiciaD, be 
vill find ample material for sharpeuing his intellect upon under 
many of the words beginning with the letter =T vf/a, and under 
such words as ipT, ITTT, fl^, ft^lT, &c. If he is a mission- 
ary, or religious instructor of any kind, let him, with the help of 
the Dictionary, carefully restudy the religious terms which he is 
accustomed to employ, and he will probably find that there are 
meanings and implications in them which he has never perhaps 
recf^ised or suspected ; so much so, that in reference to bim 
and them it may be said in an important sense, 

Ilia, qace U Ecire credas, nesciw, 
Et quie tibi pntaiis priua, in eipcriimdo repndiei. 

Let eveu such common words as '^ and p? not be overlooked, 
in the intelligent use of which constant blunders are made. If be 
is a statist, or ethnographer, let him find out and study all the 
words expressive of the tribes, sects, and castes of the Bindus, 
beginning with the "god on earth" the £raA»tan (of whom in 
hundreds ot his relations much may be learned throughout the 
Dictionary) and ending with the Bliangl, with his " broken" caste 
and perhaps broken heirt. In short, be what he may, he will 
find endless riches in this great Shabda-kosh, or Treasury of 
Words. 

7. The general philologer will find in the Dictionary and its 
introductory matter much that will prove to him of real interest. 
In the preface Mr. Molesworth has given his opinion, with 
authoritative illustrations, on several outstanding questions of 
Mar^thi Grammar, aa those pertaining to the passive voice, in 
the notice of which we entirely agree with him. His numerous 
quotations throughout the work, — and those of social speech have 
an accuracy not less than those of writing, so carefully have they 
been attended to, — will secure an observation of idiom of a very 
noticeable character. Among these the predilection oftfae Mar&thas 
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for inverse construction, esemplifled in sudi instances as )f^ 
^TOT, metliinks, nieseems ; iJW tfW =lrtfi I can't do or con- . 
sent (to this) ; *pr ainr =n^ (?r\fr). It won't go for me, wiil 
nt once be observed. The upward advance of common cou- 
plets, diverse from our own usage, but observable in the Sanskrit 
as well as the Mar^thi, will appear curious to some, as in ^^ ^TT, 
W ^TT, mother and father ; ^M 3irTr, left and right ; rr^f^H 
night and day ; vaiH flTST, small and great. Couplets of 
reduplication, too, will frequently thrust themselves on attention, 
corresponding, except in the matter of levity, with our own Lurly- 
burly, wish-wash, tittle-tattle, helter-skelter (hilariter celeiiter ?), 
exemplified in W^rt)" iv^tt, 5W SpiT, ifRtf /WS, &c. 
The Dictionary contains more Scythian words of the Korthem 
lamily of Indian languages, and these too thoroughly and appro- 
priately rendered, Uian are elsewhere to be found. They will 
invite attention from all the students of language wherever they 
may reside ; and many interesting facts will be observed respecting 
them, including those of them of an imitative character, which are 
well nigh superabundant in the Marithi, though maiutaining all 
the nice distinctions of caste in their own persons and families. 
Mr. Moleeworth has shown the greatest patience in dealing ivith 
them, as the student will notice on consulting such words as 
tTTreiT, ^TtST, WJ^, B^inT, m.\^f, wnzr, &c. Very curious 
Scythian words will be found under the cerebral letters, par- 
ticularly the t d (sister of the litera caninar) and the letter VI jli, 
to which attention has been called by Dr. Wilson. Most curious 
and useful matter, expressive both of peculiar thought and idiom, 
will be seen under such verbs as W^, ^fOT, TPI^, ^r»f, ^flSf, 
(jtonf, 5^, Zl^, Ofipf, srVf, and others denoting the more 
obvious and common kinds of personal action. Let each of these 
vords be carefully gone over by the student. Were it not that 
we trust that he will at once open the Dictionary, to inspect them, 
we should have here inserted some of tlieir renderings in detail. 

We could easily multiply these seven hints to the number 
of seventy. But this is unnecessary. Let the student act on 
those which we have given ; and he will soon have the pleasure of 
discovering many systematic and advantageous ways and methods 
in which be may draw for himself on the stores of this Mar^thi 
and English Dictionary, the lai^est work which has yet issued 
from the Bombay press — (which, we are glad to say, has, through 
the competency and care of Mr. Firth, done justice to it)— 
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and which is alike creditable to the author, to his patroo the 
Government, and to the West of India, for wliich he has so 
zealously, abiy, and perseveringly laboured. The Mar4tlii Dic- 
tionary we pronounce a great success, hitherto unequalled in the 
liigliest department of oriental literature, to which it belong. 
When ehall we see a similar work, constructed on it as a basis, 
embracing the Gujardti and other tongues of this presidency? 
Only, when another party with the learning, and skill, and devo- 
tion, and application of a Molesworth appears for each of these 
languages. 



Art. VI— TUE BENGAL MUTINY ; ITS EARLIER 
PHASES. 

The Mutiny of the Bengal Army. An Historical Narrative. 
By one who has served under Sir Charles Napier. 

There is a want which all must feel, more or lessr who live in 
times and amid scenes of great interest and excitement. People 
so circumstnnced are too much in the position of actors in the 
great drama, which is being played out around them, to enjoy the 
advantnges of calm spectators. Their knowledge is so minute and 
detailed, that it becomes confused and therefore indistinct : events 
succeed each other so rapidly, and news is communicated through 
so many different channels, that it is difficult for even tlie most 
sedulous observer to form a correct and connected idea of the 
grratt march of events, with strict regard to their chronological 
order. 

This is more than ever the case in our own days — the days of 
telegraphs and " extras." Tlie leading incidents of some great 
event, a battle or a massacre, are announced by telegraph ; and ere 
its full details find their way into the newspapers, affairs have 
taken a new turn ; a fresh despatch hns appeared, to occupy the 
public mind, and the particulars of the former transaction have 
partially lost their interest, and become confused with those of 
more recent occurrence. The chief value of the pamphlet before 
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UB appears to be, tluit it supplies this want ; tliat it is calcnkted 
to give some connectioD to our confused muss of information about 
current, or very recent events; and as it is well, and in some parts 
even eloquently, written, lias appeared at a most opportune 
moment, and is short enougli to be witliin the reach of all, it is 
admirably suited to this purpose, and will be read and referred to 
by thousands who desire to possess a clear general idea of the 
momentous events passing around tliom. 

Viewed in this light— regarded, that is, as a mere hasty sketch 
of the commencement and progress of a movement, the causes of 
which are as yet most imperfectly unravelled, and its consequences 
still amongst the mysteries of futurity — we can recommend this 
pamphlet to the attentive perusal of the reader. But tlie author 
claims for it a far higher place, and proposes to himself a much 
more general object. He calls it a " Historical Narrative," and 
b^ns the introduction thus : — ■ 

" I purpose to write an Historical Narrative of the rise, pro- 
gress, and termination of the Mutiny and Revolt of the Bengal 
Army. It will be my object to espose, in the first instance, the 
causes of the disaEFection, to state then the consequences to 
which that disaffection led, and to conclude by pointing out the 
remedies which ought to be adopted to ensure tne country against 
a repetition of the fearful outrages which have disgraced it. Aa 
my object is simply to present to mj countrymen in England a 
trne account of tnis awful disaster, and of all the causes which, 
either directly or indirectly, have led to it, I shall be deterred by no 
feeling of favour or affection for any individual from speaking 
out as the occasion demands, awarding praise where praise has 
been earned, but not shrinking from denonncing those whose 
conduct has at all contributed to the rise and progress of the 
mutiny." 

"^^'e see then that our author is by no means contented with the 
position of a mete narrator of palpable and admitted incidents. 
He purposes to grapple with the entire subject of the revolt; to in- 
vestigate all its causes, direct and indirect ; to connect them with 
their consequences ; to suggest expedients for obviuting the recur- 
rence of similar evils. He goes further — he takes upon himself 
the ofBce of a Judge, and (also we presume for the information of 
the people of England) he awards praise or blame to living 
individuals, according to his somewhat off-hand opinion of their 
characters and deserts. 

Now all this is, we humbly submit, beyond his province. 
Opinions are exceedingly divided, both as to the causes of the 
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mutiny and tlie remedies best calculated to prevent the repeUtaon 
of sucli a catastrophe. In Bengal, doubtless, and anywhere near 
the scene of disaster, party feeling on these ptjints runs high : and 
it is impossible at present for any one, and especinlly for a person 
nho, in his dedication, proclaims himself a partisan, to bring to the 
subject the calm unbiassed judirnient, and philosophical spirit, 
which form the very essence of the critical Historian's character. 

The true province and objects of a contemporary narrative we 
believe to be, to collect and perpetuate facts, while evidence as to 
their truth or falsehood is still obtainable ; to give also a correct 
idea of the general tone of popular opinion and feeling nitli regard 
to passing events, and of the theories as to their causes and pro- 
bable efftcts, which may be most in vogue at the time of tueir 
occurrence^ but to pronounce a final and unfaltering decision 
between conflicting statements and rival theories, to disengage 
the one pure, elemental, luminous ray of truth from the 
perplexing cross lights, or blended lights and shndowti, of mingled 
truth and falsehood, still more to hold up to admiration or infamy 
the persons and characters of individuals, Is the otiSce of true 
and mature History ; — History which cannot be written till time 
has elapsed, sufficient to destroy all party and personal feeling, 
and to enable the writer to take in at one vieiv, and (ns it were) in 
one plane, the entire period, nliich he has undertaken to survey 
ill all its bearings. When, therefore, we find our author, for 
instance, giving what he considers a full and satisfactory account of 
a plot, by which the KingofOudh had resolvetl, before his mother 
and brother left for iCngland, to stir up revolt in the native army, 
we feel inclined to ask bis authority for such remarkable 
statements. That they are highly probable we admit, and that 
the King of Oudh and his Minsters were in some way mixed up 
in the rebellion, is a fact generally believed and known ; but we 
were not aware that the exact part they took in it had ever been 
distinctly ascertained ; and we think that if all that is stated in 
the following passage bad been, or could be, proved against the 
King of Ondh, be would have been hanged long ago " pour 
encourager les attires." 

P. 16. " The King of Oudh having been, as before stated, sum- 
marily deprived of his kingdom, determined to appeal to the 
Parliament and people of England for redress. Accordingly, in 
the mouth of April 1856, he came down to Calcutta, and took up 
his abode at Garden Reach, iu the outskirts of Calcutta, attended 
by his prime minster, Ally Nucky Khan, and several followers. 
The Queen-mother, his brother, and one of his sons, proceeded 
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to England, in the iiionth of Maj following, in order efTeCtuttll/ to 
prosecute the schemes on which ho had reiolred for the recover; 
of his kingdom. They set oat, in fact, not with any hope on 
their part, or on the part of the King and his advisers, that their 
mission would be successful, but in order to convej to the people 
of England the impression that he had no hope but in their justice 
and mercy, in order to remove attention from the vast design 
he had formed — to upset at one blow the British rule in India. 

" In fact, this plan was decided upon before the King left 
Lucknow. lie had become aware, from the reports of bis agents, 
that the Bengal army was disaffected, and ripe to be worked 
upon. The Brahminical priesthood throughout the country were 
impatient at the proselyting efforts of the missionaries, whilst the 
Mahomedans, as I have shown before, were discontented at seeing 
the only kingdom connected with them by faith swallowed up by 
the paramount power. The king found, in fact, that there never 
would be a time more propitious for &a attempt to overthrow 
the British. Acting accordingly under able advice, he at once 
commenced a system of tampering with the native army. Of the 
Mahomedans he was sure ; the Hindoos, already disaffected, 
might be acted upon by means of their religion. The new system 
of administration in Oudh would, he felt satisfied, cause consider- 
able vexation to the families of the sepoys, and, consequently, no 
little discontent amongst the sepoys themselves. His agenta 
were accordingly directed to lay stress on this new interference of 
the British with the privileges of the natives. It was pointed out 
to them that they were the original owners of the land, the lords 
of the soil, but that now, gradually, and insidiously, the British 
were depriving them of their rights, and resolved to go on until 
they had subverted their religion. An alliance was at the same 
time entered into with the king of Delhi, who entered heart and 
soul into the plot, and it was finally determined that throughout 
the Bengal Presidency, from Calcutta to Peshawur, there should 
be a simultaneous rising on one day, in which the life of no 
Christian should be spared. The month of August, 1857, by 
which time it was hoped the Queen-mother would have left 
England, was fixed upon for the ontbreak." 

Now, this account appears highly probable, and may, possibly, 
be perfectly true. The author may have had in Jnne, when 
it was written, secret and more precise inlormation than has even 
yet been made public ; but if he liad, we think, considering that 
the facts thus acquired supported tlie views he was likely to hold, 
he ought, iu justice botli to himself and to the public, to have 
assigned his superior sources of information. 

We say " the views he was Ukelg to hold," because the hostility 
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of both Sir C. Napier and Lord EDenborougli, to Lord Dallion- 
sis's policy, is so well knoirn, that it appears natural that a man 
who Btyles himself " One who ha» served under Sir C. Napier." 
and who dedicates his work to Napier and Lord Ellenborough, 
should look with no faTourable eye upon the most important act 
of Lord Dalhousio's goTernment, and be ready to attribute to 
it any subsequent misfortunes thiit might plausibly be coDLected 
with it as its effects. 

The reader will perceive that we object, not to the opinions 
expressed, but to the oracular mode in which they are givea 
to the world, as undoubted matters of history ; and this tone 
becomes still more objectioimble, when it is assumed iu dealing 
with the characters of individuals. 

It will be said, that the men who are so relentlessly and 
unhesitatingly attacked in this work, are public men, and that 
therefore their characters are public property, and fairly open 
to criticism. So far as their public acts and conduct of affiurs 
go, this is true ; and any man has an undoubted right to discuss 
the acts and deeds of public men, (though it is a right which 
Englishmen are very apt to abuse, criticising violently things 
they do not understana ; and thus frequently hampering and 
unnerving the very men upon whose coolness and freedom of 
thought the prosecution of great enterprises may principally 
depend ;) but, in this pamplilet, it is character, not mere conduct, 
which is attacked, and we appeal to the reader, whether the 
following words, applied by the writer to Colonel Birch, do not 
exceed the proper limits even of newspaper animadversions : — 

" Colonel Birch was essentially a sycophant, aHv&ys ready to 
give up his own opinion, if by so doing he could curry favour 
with his superior. ... Ue was also an ignoramus." (P. 15,) 

Mr. Dorin also is described in the foUoiving terms : — 

" He was indolent, void of energy, deficient in ment^ culture 
and ability, and certainly, in no other country but India, and in 
no other service but the Civil Service, would have attained any 
but the most subordinate position." (P. 14.) 

There is much more in the same strain ; for the author heads a 
portion of the first Chapter with a line in italics — " Gkar(Kters of 
tht membirs of the Qovernment of India on Lord Canning's 
mrival," and then proceeds to a deliberate dissectitm of the cha- 
racters of the four Members of Council and Military and Home 
Secretaries; nor does he spare the Governor- General himself : — 
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" If thej (the Council, Secretaries, &c.) vere, as a body, 
vain, ignorant, and incompetent, truth compela me to record that 
they could not hare found a softer soil on which to exercise their 
talents, than that imbedded in the nature of the Governor- General, 
He was a man of excellent disposition, but weak and vacillating 
to a degree scarcely to be imagined. Hia abilities were essen- 
tially mediocre, and, like many weak men, he almost invariably 
submitted his intellect to the influence of the last councillor who 
had his ear." (P. 15.) 

All this ap)>ears to us the more objectionable and unfair because 
the men attacked, tliough really occupying public posts, are not in 
tlie usual position of public men, as far as the people of England are 
concerned, (for wliose benefit the pamphlet was written). Their 
conduct and acts are there little known to the public at targe ; the 
local politics and parties, wliich may liavo affected tlie writer's 
estimate of them, are still less so ; and the English have no 
opportuuity, such as that afforded by Parliament, of forming any 
opinion of their own, independently of what they are told. In 
England, if a member of Government is virulently attacked in 
the newspapers, little effect is ordinarily produced beyond showing 
to which party tlie writer of the attack belongs. Defenders 
immediately appear, either in Parliament or in the columns of 
the newspapers, and both sides of the question are thus beard 
and discussed ; but in this case it is obviously different. The 
people who read the pamphlet have probably scarcely beard of 
Mr. Grant, Mr. Doriu, Colonel Birch, &c., and have little means of 
testing the precise amount of truth that may lurk understate- 
ments made iit so unflinching but evidently exaggerated a tone. 

What is meant by the sneer at the Civil Service, in Mr. Dorin's 
"character," we do not exactly understand. We find it repeated 
in those of all the Civilians mentioned, with sufficient gusto to 
show, at any rate, that the writer does not belong to it, thus : — 

" Had (Mr. Grant) never been a civilian, had he been trained 
to depend on his own exertions from the first moment of his 
entrance into life, bis career would have been more useful to this 
country and more honorable to himself." 

Again :■— 

" Of Mr. Beadon, the Home Secretary, it will suffice to say 
that hia great idea of policy, the one scheme which he kept cou- 
atantly before him, was ' India for the Civil Service.' He looked, 
in fact, upon the country as the property of the Members of tJie 
Service, and be legislated accordingly," 
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Furtlier on in tlie pamphlet we fintl whole pages dedicated to 
tlie same subject ; and tiiough we are by no means prepared to 
enter upon a general dereiice of the Civil Service, or to examine 
the question of its eOiciency in all its bearings ; though the unmo- 
dified Civil Service is unquestionably an anachronism, and like 
other anachronisms may expect to fare rather hardly at the 
hands of reforming critics ; yet we think that many of the writer's 
remarks are so unfair and unreasonahle, that they might well 
demand animadversion from ns. We will, however, confine our 
own, and request the reader's attention, to one comprehensive 
instance of such reasoning. At page 44, after throwing the 
whole blame of encouraging and increasing, if not ultimately of 
causing, the mutinies, upon the "exclusive'' Civil Service, in the 
persons of those members of Government who belonged to it, the 
aathor proceeds :— 

" I shall then ask if the people of England well permit this 
policy to be further carried out ; whether they wilt allow India 
still to remain an appanage of the Civil Serrice ? This noble 
country has been under the rule of that service for a century ; 
the present insurrection is the inevitable result of that domina- 
tion. They have had no root in the land, their interests have 
not been the interests of the people of India. We have lately 
seen how, in many parts of the country, the indigo planters, 
men like Mr. Venables, Mr. Saunders, Mr. Chapman, have actu- 
ally not only held their own factories, but hare rescued Magistrates 
and others from insurgents : in some instances the Commissioners 
have been compelled to invest them with m^isterial powers. 
Whence wjia this authority derived ? In what lay the secret of 
their immunity from outrage ? — the answer is plain : they are the 
owners of the soil ; their interests are the same as those of the 
population. These then are the men who ought to be made 
magistrates, in place of unfledged boys,, ignorant of the people, 
and imperfectly acquainted with the language of the country." 

The Gonfusion and haste — not to say the want of candour — 
betrayed by these remarks, must be patent at a glance. But let 
us examii^e them a little more closely. In the fiist place, the 
writer, by his eager ei^igeratlon, overshoots his own mark. lie 
wishes to prove that India is in the hands of incapables. But 
not contented with this, he assumes that their incapacity has been 
exhibited throughout the length and breadth of the land for a 
hundred years past. Thus his declamatory appeal to the people 
of England is rounded off into a form whicli makes it appear 
much itronger than the simple facts of history would warrant. 
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For a tiundred years hnathe solitary UpRstree of civilian domina- 
tion overslKidoned India, but the traiit of a sound root lias 
threatened its fall before a sudden storm. The former part of this 
statement is untnie, the latter gratuitous, but the nhole sounds 
imposing, and may elicit assent from those who take no trouble to 
analyse it. 'Hie Service have uot held " this noble country," and 
had leisure to try their experiment of administration undisputed 
within its borders for the last hundred years- During a consider- 
able fraction of that period, they were supreme only in a compara- 
tively small part of their present territory; and were fully occupied 
in contending for tlieir very existence throughout a series of 
struggles, the pressing exigencies of which might well have excused 
an internal administration even very signally defective. 

Most statements, honever, may be regarded under more than 
one aspect. Were the one in question true, would it not prove 
too much ? Or rather would not the truth of the former clause 
inevitably lead us to mistrust that of the latter ? Could any 
dominion, least of all such a one as that of which we are speaking, 
subsist peaceably for a century if it had had no solid foundation ? 
If a task fraught with such peculiar and innumerable difficulties 
as the government of alt India, or of any considerable portion of 
India, had failed after tite lapse of a century ; if the population 
and the armies had submitted to the civilian regime throughout 
that period ; would not this afford strong ground for conjecturing 
that there must have been a tolerably sound basis for a dominion 
which had until then succeeded in tranquillising, by means of a 
few thousands of Europeans, so many jnillions of barbarous, 
turbulent, or warlike natives ? It is easy to note the faults 
and shortcomings of rulers. But it would be well, especially in 
a historian who affects judicial impartiality, to allow that the 
obnoxious Service deserve some forbearance, if not credit, fur the 
good that they have accomplished — though in a more limited 
field than lie assigns to them — as well as blame and punishment 
for the evil that he alleges they have occasioned. We are 
ourselves inclined to think with him, that they might and ought 
to have done much more towards the improvement of tlie popula- 
tion, and the encour^ement of European settlers, than they have 
effected : but we are not disposed to underrate either the difficul- 
ties with which they have had to contend, or the amount of 
benelit which they have actually conferred — least of all the 
striking fact to which the pamphleteer draws our attention, that 
they have, during a period of great trial and danger, and of 
frequent warfare with external enemies of the most formidable 
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character, maintnined general peace, and the respect and 
obedience, if not t1ie attachment t^ their motley and corrupt 
subjects, tlirougliout their dominions. Bare justice demands 
thus much at our hands ;, wliilo we are far indeed from any dis- 
position to become the bliud pauegyrists of the Civil Service or 
tho Company. 

The past tlien, we think, teatiBes eloquently against the 
writer's view, tlint the inevitable cause of the insurrection is to be 
sought in tlie circumstance, tiiat the Civilians were not owners of 
the soil, aiid so had no root in the land. If so, surely it would 
have occurred before. Tlmt when it did happen, men of mature 
standing, and considerable personal energy and enterprise, as 
well as large employers of local labour, were better adapted to 
cope with it than " nnfiedged boys," might prove (what who 
would be dispose>.l to dotty?) tliat times of revolution call for 
experienced pilots to " ride the whirlwind and direct the storm" — 
for agents very different from those who may be tolerably com- 
petent for ordinary duties in a season of tratiquillily. It might 
prove also (what we at least should readily grant) that it is 
unwise to entrust a critical district to the exclusive care of such 
" bipedes implumes." It might, lastly, give reason to think, that 
if such a step were practicable on other grounds (as we believe it 
to be), it would not be amiss, in more quiet times, to enlist, to a 
certain extent, in the service of Government, those valuable 
qualities which have lately stood us in good stead, but which no 
true-hearted Englishman, whether . in office or not, would have 
refused to display oo behalf of his countrymen and the State in a 
season of emei^ncy. But all this is far enough from establish- 
ing the assumption, that the sepoys naturally rebelled because the 
civilians were not owners of the soil — and that had they been its 
owners, the rebellion would not have been fomented. 

As to " the secret of" tlie planters' " immunity from outra^," 
80 far as they have enjoyed any such comparative immunity, it 
may probably, in no small measure, be traced, partly to their 
having more ample means and appliances for resistance than a 
solitary and slightly attended civilian, partly also to the very fact 
that, unlike him, they did not Libour under the odium of being 
official men, impersonations of the Government against which the 
insurgents were in revolt, and accustomed to levy unwelcome 
contributions, or to wield the retributive sword of justice. 

But, however much or little truth there may be in this hypo- 
thesis — or in the assertion which has given rise to it — and whatever 
the rather premature conclusions of the author may have been 
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when his pamphlet fras first published ; ne are liardly inclined 
to think that lie wouid himself now assign so overmastering a 
part in the origination of the disturbance to the tenure of land, 
or to the fact tliat the migratory Civilians are less deeply embedded 
in rice fields bi indigo plantations than the meritoriouB triumvi- 
rate whom he has selected tor special commemoration. If his 
theoiy were true, why should not the rural population generally, 
who must most peculiarly have felt the false position, and groaned 
under the rule, of the civilian strangers, liave taken a larger part 
in the insurrection 1 Whereas it cannot nov he denied, that it 
has been, on the whole, and with exceptions mostly accountable 
for on other grounds, practically confined to the soldiers, as opposed 
to the general population, and to the Bengal in contradistinction to 
the other armies. If so, would the fact that the magistrates were 
rooted in the soil have given them a firmer hold on the affections 
or the allegiance of a demoralised and fanatical soldiery, intent on 
lust, plunder, and the extermination of the Feringhee ? We 
very much doubt it. On the contrary, it would not perhaps be 
difficult to maintain, that a permanently settled and growing body 
of Christians, thus manifestly taking substantial possession of the 
country, would have inflamed, if possible, yet more fiercely the 
foul passions which have lately been let loose upon our country- 
men, and which have never raged fith more terrible effect than 
when the two races have been brought into the closest relations — • 
thoseof officers (with their families) and the sepoys under them. 
The author may indeed consider, that large bodies of Euro- 
pean colonists planted throughout the land would have overawed 
the disaffected soldiers, and deprived them of the power and the 
daring, if not of the inclination to rise. But waiving at present 
the question, how far the Civil Service have prevented the Influx of 
British settlers, we cannot believe that men so desperate and so 
determined in their perversity as the sepoys have shown them- 
selves — such mere tools of agitators or abject slaves to tho corrupt 
Sublic opinion of their own licentious host — would have been 
eterred by such a circumstance, so long as so many circum- 
stances and such powerful influences on the other side incited 
them to rebellion and outrage. 

That the mutiny was no mere accidental emevle — that longer 
heads than the soldiers' planned and started it — thai our pre- 
occupation with the Persian (perhaps also with the Chinese) war, 
and the small number of British troops in India was taken into 
careful account — there can be little doubt. How far the secret 
emissaries of revolt were actuated by purely political coosidera- 
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tioiiB, liow far by hatred of Christianity as a hostile and encroaching 
form of faith, liovr far (as General Jacob .issures us) by a firm 
belief tliat they were the foreriiuners of a new Avatar, \Yho was to 
establish (we presume) the triumpli of " absolute religion" — ve 
shall not venture at present even to conjecture. 

But the three great predisposing causes we believe to hare l>een, 
first, the inapplicability of much ot'our recent Governmental policy 
both to the native character, aiid to our own inevitable position in 
India ; secondly, tlie deplorable, to an English mind almost in- 
conceivable, depravity of the raw material out of which our native 
forces are composed ; thirdly, the most seriously defective system 
of organisation which had, of late years, gradually but fatally 
impaired the efficiency, and ruined the discipline, of the Army of 
the North. 

The modus operandi, however, of all these three evils may, we 
think, be summed up under one head — a very English disposition 
to shirk the tone and conduct of the Despot, and to attempt to lead 
where driving alone is safe — or even practicable. There haa 
been an inclination alternately to ignore and to exaggerate the 
immensity of the interval which separates us from the natives — 
but both tendencies have contributed to the same unhnppy result. 
On the one hand we have been told ; — moral suasion, the spectacle 
of English example, laws, institutions, will gradually awaken the 
sympathy, provoke the emulation, modify the peculiarities, of the 
people of India : therefore rule them, in the interval, as mildly 
as possible; "encour^e" them as much as possible; make 
tliem feel they are part and parcel of ourselves — our " fellow- 
sabjects"' — in a word, govern them, as far as possible, on the 
primi inter pares principle. On the other hand we have been as- 
sured ; — the " native character" is too diiTerent from your own to 
afford any hope that the two can be assimilated. You must not 
(tretch it on a Prucrustes bed. Yon must " humour" it, and its 
manifestations, native prejudices and institutions. You inust 
indulge your subjects in the same "liberty of conscience" of 
which you are yourselves so justly tenacious. You cannot " hold 
India" if you persist in kicking against the pricks of the native mind. 
Therefore be advised in time : rule mildiy and forhearingly ; enlist 
the interests of the dusky Inhabitants on the side of English rule 
by toleration of their peculiarities ; and encourage them to expect 
power, privilege, remuneration, under the liberal English raj. 

Now wo need not stop to disentangle this double quick-set 
fence of sophistry. Many had all along seen through it. But 
recent events have swept it away, it is to be hoped rather than 
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exptaMd, for ever. All can now gliblj descant on the blindneat, 
the inveterate obstinacj, &c. of the Indiui Grovemment, in 
favoring natives who were undeserving of favor, incapable of 
gratitude, estremely amenable to force. AH can see that the 
strong right hand of Authority may be required to iaitiale 
extensive and imperative changes, which gentler influences may 
ono day carry out and can alone complete. Colonel Sykes him- 
self would hardly (ne presume) now be inclined to r^ard Nana 
Sahib and Latimer as actuated precisely " by the same spirit" ; 
or as affording a perfectly satisfactory analorf for placing Euro- 
peans and Natives in India as much as possible upon a par. 

But though a grave error of judgment has undoubtedly been 
committed ; though we ought much more than we have done, in 
some cases to have ignored, in others actively opposed, instead of 
humouring, and giving even factitious strength to, the irrational 
and demoralising traditions of a people feeble for good, powerful 
only for evil ; yet it has been, hitherto, and while we were still 
toping that mild means would gain the day, an error on the right 
side ; a weakness, as all will now pronounce it who are not ston^ 
blind to the lessons of experience, but still an amiable, and we 
repeat a very English weakness : one, moreover, so far from being 
confined to Civilians, shared (we believe) and advocated, at times 
most clamorously, not only by party feeling, but by most Eng- 
lishmen out of, if not in India. If this be so, it would be as 
wrong to make their undue deference to this weakness, in time past, 
a ground for depriving the Civilians of their authority, as it would 
be to allow them to persist now in so out-dated a delusion ; while 
the theory of their unfitness to rule because not the owners of the 
soil becomes, at most, an ingenious and superfluous conjecture, 
and will not bear the weight of the two corollaries, that thence has 
arisen the late rebellion, and therefore the Civilians ought no 
longer to be suffered to hover over India — like Mahomet's coffin- 
suspended between Heaven and Earth ; strong neither in " the 
divinity that doth hedge a king," nor in the vested right and 
sturdy qualifications of the landed interest. 

We much doubt, then, whether the presence even of very la^^ 
numbers of European colonists would have directly pravented the 
insurrection, although indirectly, no doubt, by theit influence 
on the past action and tone of government, they might have 
obviated, by their closer relations with the natives, perhaps been 
better able to foresee, the storm. 

But, on more accounts than oae, we cannot agree with the 
following paasa^. 

VOL. Tl.— NO- u. li 
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" Had independent Europeans been enconr^ed to invest their 
capital in the land of India, had not the tertors of snbjection to s 
Hindoo or Mahometan magistracy been held over their heads to 
prevent such a catastrophe (to the Civil Service), had they been 
allowed the smallest exercise of political power, or bad the way 
to that power been open to them, an independent body of land- 
holders would have arisen, who would have formed the connecting 
link between the Government and the natives, and also have 
been able, from their numbers and organisation, to have checked 
any outbreak on the part of the people of the country." 

In the first place, it appears to us that, as we have already 
■aid, the rebellion would in all probability have occurred m spite 
of die colonists, although it might have been with their ud more 
promptly resisted and overcome. 

It may reasonably be doubted too, whether, when a strong tide 
of emigration to India had once set in, we might not have been 
overrun with swarms of incapable colonists, in number not less 
than (as the writer holds) there are incapable Cirilians; instead of 
the few resolute and valuable men whose superior energy and 
peiseverance are at present, on his hypothesis, proof against the 
aiscouragement that keeps away the majority of tliose who would 
otherwise come hither. 

But moreover, it is not Mr to imply that the paudty of European 
settlers is due to the lepellant inBuence of the Civil Service alone. 
Many other causes contribute to produce this (as to us it appears) 
undesirable result. The native population, with its stereotyped 
and to an Englishman most repulsiTe characteristics, physical, 
locial, intellectual, moral, and religious ; the much greater diversity 
l>etween English and Indian, than between English and ordinary 
Colonial agriculture ; the fact that India is politically a De> 
pendency and not a Colony, and an old and thickly-peopled conn- 
try (which, though it may make labor cheaper, cramps the capi- 
talist's energies and resources in other ways) ; above all, climate, 
with the innumerable and terrible evils implied and threatened 
in that single word, are in themselves, nay the last alone is, suffi- 
cient to account for comparatively few Englishmen having hitherto 
been willing to enter upon the precarious and uninviting career 
of an Indian colonist. It may be worth while, in connection with 
climate, to noint out a circumstance which might appear self-evi- 
dent enough, but which our author can hardly have given due 
weight to the consideration of. In an ordinary colony an enei^e- 
tic Abglo-Sazon, even if a " gentleman," often works his way, 
literally, as so many have done not only in agriculture or sheep- 
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farming, but at the diggings. Whereas it is of course simpljr 
absurd to conceive him undertaking to do so here. His only 
chance is to supervise the work of others — and suSer Uie inevita- 
ble loss and defalcations entailed by being compelled to employ 
agents admirably adapted to create a stoppage of profits in 
transitu, and vorkmen unrivalled perhaps in their various quali- 
fications for " shirking the collar." 

Lastly, moat Englishmen (at least above the very lowest class) 
are certainly inclined to regard some approach to self'- government 
and constitutional influence over ihe measures of their rulers, as 
a natural inalienable birth-right. And many unprejudiced 
persons may, after weighing all the circumstances and arguments 
adduced in favour of the present system, entertain (with ourselves) 
serious doubts how far it is necessary, expedient, even safe, for 
the interest of " Our Indian Empire" and all parties concerned 
therein, to condemn to such absolute political nullity as is now 
their fate, all Europeans not connected with the Civil Service. 
But at the same time, we cannot but think that the pamphleteer 
has very greatly under-rated the willingness of the much-enduring 
Anglo-Siaon to forego for a time his birth-right ; to submit to 
political insignificance during a business career in India ; in 
consideration of large returns, and with the prospect of spending 
the after time of his life, with augmented consequence, in a coun- 
try where native insolence and civilian " exclusiveness" shall vex 
him no more ; where the members of " Our Service" are as poli- 
tically, not to say socially, insignificant, as they are here at times 
(but by no means so often as an over-sensitive nature is inclined 
to assume) unpleasantly consequential, perhaps even overbearing. 

On the whole, then, we cannot at all admit, that the present 
insurrection is the inevitable result of the civilian discouragement 
of European colonisation. 

We must now revert to the proximate causes of the revolt, as 
assigned by our author. We liave already seen that he propounds 
Lis theory, on the subject, in a very complete form ; and that lie 
attributes the true origin of all the mischief to Lord Dalbousie'a 
annexation policy. The king of Oudh and bis ministers were the 
real conspirators, instigated by a very natural desire to get back 
their property, and by revenge for what is here stigmatised as the 
*' treachery by which the seizure of Oudh was consummated." 
We are told :— 

" It is impossible to describe the mixed feeling of indignation 
And hfttred which pervaded the whole Mussulman population of 
India when tbey beard of this deed. Naturally treacherous them- 
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selres, the; yet lud ftn instinctiTe admiration for honest and 
truthful deating, and thej had hitherto placed implicit oonfidence 
in the word of an En^tishman, When, hoverer, tbe;^ learned the 
Btor; of the annexation, the juggle bj vhich the king of Ondh 
had been done oat of his dominions, their hearts filled with rage 
and a desire of vengeance. Our Mahomedaa Sepoys were, by that 
act, alienated at once and for ever, and the Hindoos began to 
reflect that the kin^l^ power which could condescend to trick a 
king out of his dominions, might by a similar manceuvre cheat 
them out of their religion. 

" Such were the consequences of Lord Dalhousie's last act. 
He had first, in the instance of the 38th' Kative Infantry at 
Barrackpore, in 1852, sown the seed of revolt by provoking a 
mutiny and failing to check it. He followed thia np in the early 
part of 1856 by the perpetration of a dark deed, calcuUted to 
raise a spirit of disaffection, dislike, and distrust thronghont the 
native army of India, and the fruits of which I am now about to 
reoord- He did all this, I may add, in spite of the warning voice 
of the great man whom his paltry littleness and petty jealousy 
had driven from the oountry." (P. 12.) 

The writer, afker describing the plot of the king of Oudh in the 
passage quoted at the comraeucement of this article, proceeda 
thus :^ 

" Had the measures of the Government of India been conducted 
at this time with even ordinary prudence, had the Military 
Secretary not blundered in a manner which would have been 
unpardonable in an ensign of twelve months' standing, it is pro- 
bable that the attempts of the King of Oudh to tamper with the 
native army would nave altogether failed. In the absence of 
tangible evidence on the subject, it had been difficult to convince 
the Hindoo Sepoys that their religion was actually in danger, 
and without satisfactory proof on that point they were unwilling 
to rise against the Government. In fact the plot was beginning 
to languish, when, at this juncture, the combined ignorance and 
foUy of Colonel Birch gave the King of Oudh the very opportu- 
nity he had been seeking for in vain." (P. 17) 

This opportunity was of course the greased cartridges, and the 
author proceeds to unfold the prepress of the insurrection, in 
accordance with his previously explained theory ; casting great 
blame on all the authorities, at every stage, and treating with 
particular severity Colonel Birch, and those civilians who were 
supposed to have been the advisers of the Governor General. 

Now, it is impossible not to see, in reading the extracts g^ven 
above, the influence of party feeling and pr^udice. The author's 
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itatred of Lord Dalhousie and every persoD and thing connected 
with liim ia so great, and bo openly expressed, that, hoveret 
plausible his theories, and however true in many parts they may 
be, ne must be excused for regarding his views with some sus- 
picion. We do not feel sure, to begin with, that "the whole 
Mussulman population of India" knew, or cared very much, about 
either Oudli or its King : nor are we satisfied that " mixed feel- 
ings of indignation and hatred" pervaded the whole, even of that 
part of the Mussulman population, which did. Differences of 
opinion, too, exist both as to the annexation itselF, and the mode 
in which it was effected. And it seems rather strong language, 
to speak of tlie Governor General " tricking a king out of his 
dominions." 

Altogether, we are ourselves of opinion that it is yet too early 
to pronounce definitively upon the immediate causes of the present 
revolt. Scarcely one, probably, of the innumerable theories which 
have been devised, and reasons that have been given, will not be 
found eventually to contain more or less truth in it. But more evi- 
dence must transpire, before moral certainty can be attained. And 
in the mean time, while all the excitement of personal and party 
feeling is at its height, no man's impartiality can be trusted, and 
a history, written under these circumstances, cannot but reflect in 
a greater or less degree, the passions and prejudices of the author, 
and of those by whom he is surrounded. 

On the occurrence of any great national calamity, it appears to 
be the regular custom of a certain class of men to fall at once on 
the governing authorities, whoevertheymay be; to denounce them, 
if possible, as its direct authors ; if not, at least to throw the entire 
blame of its occurrence upon them, by representing the event as a 
consequence of their unquestioned acts or imputed failings. If 
they did not originate, at any rate they precipitated the disaster. 
• Their incapacity, timidity, blindness, perversity, and so forth, were 
the promoters, if not the indirect authors of the evil. We are 
tempted to enquire, do people who aigue thus ignore altogether the 
interference of Providence in the affairs of men, or do they think 
that " they upon whom the Tower of Siloam fell,- were, necessarily, 
more wicked than other men" ? Do misfortunes never happen to 
themselves, in the capacity of fathers, masters, and other respon- 
sible relations in private life? Do accidents and reverses never 
occur to them, sickness and death never enter their dwellings ? 
Again, when such things happen, as they must and will to all 
men, do they immediately begin to blame themselves as the 
authors of them ? A son perhaps dies in India, or a daughter is 
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unlmppy in her married life ; does tlie father immediately taba 
upoa himself the whole blame and respoosibilitj of such sad 
circumstances ? Tet it was he, probably, who procured the 
cadetsliip for bis son, and gave tbe bride liis blessing. The fact 
is, there are things constantly occurring, both in public and private 
life, the direct consequences of oui own actions, but over wliich 
we have no control. " Man proposes but God disposes ;" and as 
wa believe that English Rulers, to a great extent, if not e<iiially 
witli private individuals, try generally to act for the best, we do 
not think it is fair to deny to the former some share of that con- 
sideration and cliari table judgment, which is, on almost al! similarly 
calamitous occasions, willingly accorded to the latter. It is true 
that in both cases, blame is not unfrequently but too well merited; 
and wilful carelessness, blindness, or obstinacy (much mote 
deliberate malfeasance) cannot, in either, be too much reprobated. 
It is also true, in both instances, that much may often be done to 
avert, or to overcome, misfortune and danger. But blindness 
must be proved to be wilful, before we can pronounce it criminal; 
for though it is true that there are, or at least have been, men whose 
wisdom and foresight seemed almost superhuman, whose genius 
was nevei at fault, and who appeared as if guarded for a time 
from the possibility of errors and mistakes, yet these prodigies 
appear bat rarely, either in public or private life ; and to 6nd one 
ready at the helm, in any great crisis of affairs, would of itself be 
almost a miracle. 

It is very easy, now that we know the result, for every news- 
paper correspondent and pamphleteer to point out mistakes, and 
to say what ought or ought not to have been done, on this or that 
occasion. But why did they not find it out sooner ? The Govern- 
ment is probably quite as well aware of its blunders and mistakes 
new, as they are; and considering the almost unprecedented and 
inconceivable nature of tlie outbreak, its suddenness and violence, 
and the revolting and in some respects totally unexpected picture 
it has disclosed to us of the native character, we should be ready 
to pity our Rulers rather than abuse them, and remember that 
if they have shown themselves unequal to the occasion, it is 
because none but an Alexander, a Cffisar, or a Wellington, would 
have been able to cope with it. 

Our author, however, is of opinion that there was ample warn- 
ing given of the coming storm ; and that Government, if it bad 
been even tolerably wakeful and alert, ought not to have 
been taken by surprise. There were two or three mutinies before 
the grand outbreak at Meerut, one even in Sir Charles Napier's 
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time ; &n<l many Bymptoms of disaffection and discontent in the 
interval. But mutinies, affecting one or more regiments, are an 
occasiona) disease incident to all armies, and though always more 
or less formidable and dangerous, can hardly be considered as 
alone affording any token of a general inclination towards revolt. 

Individuals had indeed long maintained the xadical faultiness 
of the system upon which the Bengal army was modelled, and the 
certainty of danger to be apprehended in the long run from this 
fertJIe source. But this was not only a " moot point" among 
military men as well as others ; the vast preponderance of autho- 
rity was in favour of the existing system, which had been adopted 
and matured by many men of whom, on account of their general 
merits, " the people of England" are justly proud, however 
mistaken th^ may have been in this matter. The very magni- 
tude too of the charge brought, by the impngners of its discipUnet 
against the Bengal army, may well have staggered the Govern- 
ment ; and, in the absence of certainty, and so long as the majority 
of the officers persisted in stoutly muntaining the "staunch" 
disposition of uieir men, may have gone far to deter them from 
the hopeless attempt to cleanse the Augean stable. This we may 
now, m common with them, greatly regret, deeply lament ; but 
we must not therefore deal forth indiscriminate and truculent 
censures agmnst those who in this memorable instance £>]Iowed 
too far the favorite, and, in the majority of cases, safer maxim of 
rulers — " quieta non movere." ■ General Jacob has himself recently 
asserted — " The faults which have led to the existing lamentable 
state of the native army of India are not those of individuals, but 
of system." And we have already maintained, that public opinion, 
bolb at home and in India, has indirectly had no small share in 
countenancing and propping up this fatal delusion. 

There was moreover no assignable cause netely and personally 
affecting the whole army, such as generally leads to mutiny. 
Had the pay of the soldiers been lowered, their time of service 
prolonged, or their pensions diminished, mutiny might have been 
expected. But the political and social grievances of the people, 
the annexation of Oudh, or the remarriage of Hindoo widows, 
teemed more likely, at first sight, and judging from general 
experience, to cause popular tumults than a military revolt. The 
Government too had to guard against too great an appearance of 
alarm ; and though after experience has shown that no precaution 
would have been superfluous, and no degree of preparation too 
great) yet had Lord Canning, at the first symptoms of disaffection, 
oideied all ladies down to Calcutta, or disarmed the troc^ 
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measures vhich would have saved hundreds of lives, lie would 
liave been loolied upon as perfectly insane ; and as in tliat case 
probably our present frightful experience of the natdve character 
would never have been gained, his name would have gone down 
to History as that of the most cowardly panic-stricken Governor 
General who ever ruled India. A penect howl would have been 
lused against the man who punished and mistrusted an entire 
army on account of a few seditious regiments, and who doubted 
(he perfect loyaltyi attachment, and devotion of the wnple mild 
Hindoo. 

Upon the whole, then, we do not see how the blame of causing 
and increasing this fearful calamity can jnstly be attached to any 
particular person or persons. It was not and could not have been 
tbreeeen, and it took every one at last completely by surprise. It 
is now, however, one of the experiences of the past, and bought at 
such a price, that should one of its lessons be carelessly iwui or 
easily forgotten, the crime would be great indeed. Xo be unsus- 
picious of evil, easily cajoled and deceived, and prone to believe 
all men as free from guile as we are ourselves, these are parts of 
the national character; and parts of which, in spite of their 
occasional ill consequences, we may well be proud. But we 
should be fools to trust again where we have oeen so grossly 
deceived, fools if we now fail to tee our position clearly witii 
regard to this people, and to accept its responsibilities boldly and 
unhesitatingly, — and our position is this : we are their rulers. 
It matters not now by what right or with how much or how little 
justice we have acquired this magnificent empire. By whatever 
title, it is ours, its destinies are in our hands, and we must accept 
and be faithful to the trust, oi relinquish it altogether. It is 
our duty, not merely to govern, but to reform and educate tliis 
people, to give them by degrees the religion, and as much of the 
manners and customs of civilised and Christian Europe as is 
suited to their capacity and circumstances. If we do not rule 
them to this end, we betray the trust which Providence has 
evidently confided to us, and we do not thereby secure our own 
safety. Our respect for the religion and prejudices of tlie 
natives,— respect, that is, for what we know to be wrong, absurd, 
and pernicious, — has not saved us from the most terrible dangers. 
The natives have no gratitude tn offer in return for our con- 
sideration ; on the, contrary they despise us for it. They 
cannot appreciate our motives ; nor do they respond to any appeals 
made to their moral feelings and senljments. They respect and 
appreciate power, superior strength ; and all out teacbii^, however 
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gently aJministerwl, (for we do not sny that our religion and 
morals sliould be enfurced at the cannon's moutli,) should yet be 
that of men who know and fcpl their supremacy, physical, as well 
as intellectual and moral. We should be visibly and sensibly 
Stronger than the natives, at every point. We should show them 
that it is their fate to bow before us, and that they are perfectly 
helpless to oppose us. And when they liave learned, quietly to 
accept this fate as their greatest blessing; when they are so far 
advanced as to understand the difference between right and wrong, 
between truth and falsehood; then we may dispense with an 
overpowering English army, and begin, once more, to trust to 
the honor and fidelity of native troops. Until then, we must 
rule them by superior force, like children, for their own good, 
in spite of tliemselves : and to do so safely we must have a Euro- 
pean army, sufficiently powerful everywhere to check at once the 
least symptom of dis-i^ection, and to convince them that we have 
that right and title, most readily and surely recognised by all 
half-savage nations, viz. the right founded on superior power. 

We have now noticed those parts of the pamphlet which 
appeared to us to require comment. The remainder consists of 
a connected account of those events which are still fresh, though 
perhaps confused, in every one's recollection, compiled principally 
from the newspaper accounts of them, and bringing down the 
sad story, in this first number, to the revolt at Meeriit. So far, 
the author has used, perhaps, a wise discretion, in not enter- 
ing into the tale of horror too minutely: though we tliink one 
or two of the marvellous inst-inces of personal course and adven- 
ture to which the mutinies have given rise, properly authenti- 
cated, and fully detailed, would not have been out of place in a 
contemporary work of this kind. We have yet to see, however, 
iiow the still more interesting events, and frightful catastro- 
phies, to be recorded in the succeeding number, are dealt with 
in this resfiect. 

It is useless for us to quote pass^es from narratives that have 
appeared so lately, many of them word fur word, in the public 
prints. The author acknowledges, in foot notes, hb obligations to 
the correspondents of the Bengal ITurkaru and Oakufla Miglisliman, 
and from those papers he appears occasionally to have copied 
whole pages ; thougti it is not easy to make nut the exact extent of 
his obligations to them, as the asterisk, pointing to the foot note, 
is accompanied by inverted commas only in one instance. Tli« 
following spirited description of the arrival and reception of the 
mutineers at Delhi, is taken, we are told, from a private account. 
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■ " The Brigadier (Gf aves) harangued the troops in a ntanly style ; 
toH them that now waa their opportunity to show their fidelity to 
the Company to whom they had sworn fidelity, and hy whom they 
had never been deceived. His brief, pithy address was received 
with cheers. The S4th, especially, seemed eager to esterminate 
the mutineers, and loudly demanded to be led against them. The 
Brigadier, responding to their seeming enthusiasm, put himself 
at tneir head, and led them out of the Cashmere gate to meet the 
rebels, whose near approach had been announced. As they 
marched out in gallant order, to all appearance proud and confi- 
dent, a tumultuous army appeared advancing from the Hindun. 
In front, and in full uniform, with medals on their breasts gained 
in fighting for British supremacy, confidence in their manner, 
and fury in their gestures, galloped on about two hundred and 
fifty troopers of the 3rd Cavalry. Behind them, at no great 
distance, and almost running in their efforts to reach the golden 
minarets of Delhi, appeared a vast mass of Infantry, their red 
coats soiled with dust, and their bayonets glittering in the sun. 
No hesitation was visible in all that advancing mass ; they came 
on as if confident of the result. Now the Cavalry approach 
nearer and nearer ! At this headlong pace they will soon be on 
the bayonets of the 54th. These latter are ordered to fire : the 
fate of India hangs on their reply. They do fire, but alas! into 
the air ; not one saddle is emptied by that vain discharge, and 
now the Cavalry are amongst them ; they fraternise with them ; 
they leave their officers to their fate ; and these are remorselessly 
cut down wherever they can be found," 

We extract also a brief but interesting notice of Lieut. Wil- 
loughby, who destroyed the Delhi Magazine. 

" The Delhi magazine, situated in the very heart of the city, 
contained at this time immense stores of ammunition ; it waa in 
charge of Lieut. Willoughby, a young artillery officer. Of him, 
as the writer had the pleasure of a slight acquaintance with him, 
he may be allowed to say a few words. He was a young man of 
modest unpretending worth ; his mother, if I may bo pardoned 
for mentioning her, (for she still lives,) is a lady of very superior 
accomplishments, a refined taste, anda generona disposition. All 
these young Willoughby had inherited. Those who met him in 
society might pronounce him shy and reserved, for so he appeared 
to strangers ; to appreciate him, it was necessary that he should 
be known intimately ; and by those to whom that gratification 
was extended, his generous sentiments and steadfast principles 
were rated at their real value. There was notJiing showy about 
him, all was sterling gold. He sought on every occasion the 
path of duty, and he followed it, careless of the consequences, I 
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am fully sensible of the feebleness of my pen when endeaTOuring 
to reader homage to hia merits; the deixl'Iam about to chrouicle 
speaks for itself, and will, I am certain, ensure for him at least 
the enthusiastic recollection of hia countrjmca to never-ending 
time." 

Tliat deed, and the sad fate of its noble achiever, are both too 
well known to need repetition here. Tliey will indeed be admired 
and deplored as long as heroism and self-sacrifice GontiDue to 
command the esteem and admiration of mankind. 

It is due to the author to make one more quotation before we 
conclude. It is to the following effect : — 

" I caimot however conclude this part of my narrative without 
paying the homage which is due to those civil and military 
servants who have, in every respect, deserved well of their country. 
Sir Henry Lawrence at Lucknow, and his brother Sir John 
Lawrence in the Punjaub, have, in this crisis, not only nobly 
sustained their great reputation, but have risen to a height in 

fublic estimation beyond which it is impossible to ascend. Sir 
[enry especially has, with the smallest possible means at his 
disposal, effected marvels. With five hundred Europeans he has 
held the most disaffected city in Asia, and kept at bay the 
inhabitants of a province larger than England ! ' Sir Hugh Massey 
Wheeler, at Cawnpore, h^ successfiilly defended a barrack 
containing two hundred Europeans against thousands of natives 
thirsting for their blood. Messrs. Gubbins and Lind, and 
Colonel Neill, at Benares, have done all that men could do in their 
circumstances. 

" I mention the names of these illustrious men in this place, 
tiot with the vain hope of doing them justice here, but to show 
that my pen is not entirely dipped in gall — that I wish to speak 
impartially of all, irrespectively of the service to which they 
belong. 

"At a future and not very distant occasion I hope to produce 
a fully detailed narrative of their deeds." 

Five short months have elapsed since these words were written, 
and wher» are the subjects of those praises now? — what are the 
deeds to be recorded ? Ca.'a they be fully detwled? Will the 
' sufferings and heroisins of Wheolor and his Cawnpore Garrison 
be ever even fully known ? We cannot tell, but this we do 
know — that the best and bravest of the heroes thus held up to 
admiration are murdered men. Lawrence at Lucknow, Wheeler 
with his two hundred at Cawnpore, and Neill, alt are dead, and 
many more, — men, women, and children, whose names will never 
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Jbe known in tliis world. During these months, too, the name of 
Nana Sahib has attained a liideous notoriety, and deeds liave been 
committed that turn the heart of England sick to think of them, 
—deeds which are spread abroad is dreadful whispers, but which 
can never be written, and which will bring down, we trust, a 
terrible and just vengeance upon their perpetrators. Bat Delhi 
baa already fallen — an earnest of better things, and each 
day and hour ia bringing in fresh help ; and the end of the next 
few weeks even, will, we feel confident, find ua thanking God 
for our comparative safety, and deliverance from a state of peril 
and extremin. The feeling will be too deep, too stern, and too 
solemn, to admit of triumph. It will be one of intense thankful- 
ness and relief for oar own preservation, mingled with sorrow and 
mourning for tliose who have perished ; but it will lack all the joy 
and exultation of victury, for to each of us the trial has been a 
sad and terrible lesson. More or less we have all suffered, — we 
have lost friends and relations — not only in battle, fallen gloriously, 
but in company with tender women and helpless babes, tortured 
and massacred. We have all moreover felt some degree of 
personal danger, and we have learned to mistrust the men by 
whom we are surrounded, and amongst whom it is tlie lot of 
many of us to pass our lives. Our standard of human nature 
has been lowered, and we are led to the most literal interpretation 
of the exclamation of David that— 

" The heart of man is deceitful above all things, and despe- 
rately wicked."" 

it reqtiett the Teadet to bear In mind tbqt the design q( the foK:. 

\b to reriev tbe pamphlet, placed at the head of the article, not the 

Mutiny itself. We hope bereartet to cupjply a fuller 

IE umiiaa'QD of many topics connected with the BcTolt, but 

ir only catuBUy Uluded to. 
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IKSTRUCriON FROM GOVERNMENT 

SCHOOLS IN INDU. 

Besolution of the Bombay Qovemmmt, JSb. 1725, dated tht 
^thofJtdy 1857. 

Bb nho at tliia Aa.y sits down to write on any m&tter tliat 
relates to English policy in India muat needs do so someTiliat 
sternly, if Lc has an £n};lisli heart. A great crime, gigantic 
even in the annals of Asiatic depravity, has filled England with 
griof and rage, and is novf being avenged by a great retribution. 
It is not our task to inflame the feelings which have half mad- 
dened GUI countrymen. Others have set their lips to the 
trumpet, and have blown it, truly with no uncertain sound. If 
its clangour be strained, and harsh, and discordant, — if in the first 
whirlwind of national wrath the blast threatens a luin too awful 
and undiscerning, — we have a ftdl assurance, founded on the 
historical magnanimity of the British nation, that their vengeance 
will not exceed the limits nf a just severity. Transported by 
indignation at tie story of faithlessness, ingratitnde, cruelty, and 
of baser passions, which it were a libel on creation to call brutal, 
men at a distance from the horrid scene, chafing at their own 
inability to help or to avenge, may be forgiven if they call for 
immoderate punishments. But even they would be the first to 
express horror and dismay if their bloody behests were obeyed ; 
and our rulers know too well that England in its fiercest wrath is 
Christian England still, to borrow the atrocious maxims of 
heathen viudictivenoss, ot to confound all degrees of guilt and 
innocence in one indiscriminate slaughter. And we are confident 
that when the history of tho last six montlis* comes to be told in 
all its details, we shall have catiso to boast that our gallant sol- 
diers were as superior in humanity to the rabble banded against 
them, as in valour, [>atiencc, and the righteousness of their cause. 
God strike with them! May -the guilty miserably perish, and 
none other. 

But there is an after punishment that will not only overtake 

the children's children of the Bengal murderers, but will even 

extend to all of Indian race. It cannot be forgotten that tlie 

* Written in October. 
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revolt would have been impossible, but for the complicity or 
passivenoss of millions, wlio profeEa to he our friends. Not a 
voice was raised to warn lis of what scores ofthousands knew from 
Calcutta to Laliore. Among the crowds of obsequious officials 
and pert "educated" men, some Joined the mutiny, — not one 
predicted that a mutiny was possible. The impression is deeply 
rooted in the minds of Englishmen that these men, wLo owe 
everything to British rule, knew of the movement, and night 
have put the Government on its guard gainst it, but were unwill- 
ing or afraid to do so. We have learned the value of *' loyal 
addresses," and of the encumbered sentences in which those 
compositions extol the beneficence of the British Raj. And we 
remember with bitterness that there was a time when those who 
subscribed their nanies to them might Lave so acted and spoken 
among their own people, as to save US many dear and innocent 
lives, and agonies of grief and shame. The full truth never will 
be known as to this ; the men who guiltily or timidly connived at 
the crime of their countrymen will probably never be dri^;ged into 
the light, and meanwhile a cloud of suspicion rests on the whole 
race. A long time must elapse before any writer solicitous of 
influence, or any public man careful of his reputation, will venture 
to indulge in the language of overflowing kindness and confidence 
which it had become the fashion for British statesmen to employ 
towards Indians. We are somewhat in the plight of that doctri- 
naire Greek despot, who full of generous speculations about 
" isopolity," of his own grace surrendered his power and inaugu- 
rated a democracy — which experiment was so far from conciliating 
tlie good-will of the newly-enfranchised citizens, that they rose upon 
the unlucky theorist, who was hard put to it to get off with his 
life, and thereafter was forced to rule on less liberal principles. 
The course of Indian legislation has of late years been constantly 
inspired with the notion of levelling all distinctions between 
Europeans and Natives, as obsolete and invidious. The progress 
of concession reached its climax in the so-called " Black Act," 
which excited such violent, and, as it will now be said, reasonable 
irritation among the independent European inhabitants of Bengal. 
This career of tlie Legislature has now been brought abruptly to a 
stand by the enormous crimes of those whose interests it chiefly 
consulted. 

The change of English sentiment has been as sudden and 
violent as the events which have caused it. The progress of equali- 
sation which a few months since seemed nil too slow, now is pro- 
nounced to have been too rapid. Derision is poured on the projects 
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lately so mucb applauded for goTerniiig India by and for Indians. 
Doubts are thrown on the value for this country of those institu- 
tions which are most expressly identified with English civilisation, 
and men of influence are found to use language with regard to 
native education which seems modelled on Jack Cade's invective on 
tlie Clerk of Chatham. The favonrite masima, received as oracles 
by our generation, of what may be called the philo-Indian school of 
statesmen, are canvassed with acrimony, and the public opiuion 
of the Kuropean world has recurred with^ apparent unanimity to 
the famous apophthegm, which a year ago it would have been 
thought the height of bad taste to give expression to, that India 
which was won by the sword must be held and governed by the 
sword. These feelings will long influence those who have the 
power to make and mar tlie Legislature and Government of India, 
and all propositions which by any possibility could compromise 
the ascendancy of English rule and civilisation in lavour of Asiatic 
ideas, will be viewed with the deepest suspicion and dislike. 

We trust indeed that the English nation, true to its traditional 
cliaracter, will suffer its wrath to exhale before it proceeds to 
reconstruct the fabric which has received so rude a shock — and that 
no crude experiments, suggested by mere sentiment, will be suf- 
fered to interfere with a deliberate imperial policy worthy of the 
modem Rome, enlightened but ■aitt heated by the late conflagration, 
using freely the local knowledge and experience of tried Indian ad- 
ministrators, but rising superior to the narrow maxims of official 
routine. No greater calamity indeed could befal this country than 
to sink into the hands of either of the classes of political emprics 
who most clamourously call for" Indian Reform," — the party 
of "Young India" or the party of Exeter Hall. But it may be 
confidently predicted that every principle of our past adminis- 
tration will before long be subjected to close and angry discussion, 
and axioms hitherto the most settled will be swept away with little 
ceremony if they do not harmonise with the idea of the re-inte- 
grated Anglo-Indian Empire. The names of Hastings and 
Metcalfe and Munro will not be less honored than of old ; but 
as authorities in points of Government they may become as 
obsolete as tliose of Talleyrand oi Pittl Henceforward it will 
iK> longer be possible for a writer or debater on Indian politics 
to close an argument by quoting the opinions of statesmen, 
however eminent, whose own policy has been opened to criticism 
and censure. 

It is not difiicult to foresee that in the course of these discus- 
sions the religious question will be debated with the most intense 
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vehemence. The party which identifies itself most warmly wiUi 
Gliriatian missions, has already indicated that in its judgment the 
time has come for beginning the work of proselytism on a large 
scale. They can point to recent events as demonstrating tlie 
accursed fruits of heathenism let loose to work its own will. And 
they will certainly command universal assent in Groat Britain, 
when they affirm that the Christianising of India would render the 
recurrence of such events impossible. What propositions this party 
may resolve to frame for practically carrying out this great object 
we do not pretend to anticipate, but it is highly probable 
that they may ioTolre demands for some modification of the 
principle hitherto adopted by the Government, which prohibits 
the teaching of religion in any «chool supported and managed 
by the State. 

This prohibition was repeated with emphasis in the celebrated 
" Educational Despatch' of tlie Court of Directors, no more 
being there conceded to Christianity than that a copy of the Bible 
(and presumably of any other religious book) might be deposited 
in the school libraries ; and that the teacher might give religious 
instruction to any pupils desiring it, afler school hours, but not 
daring the officii school day. These principles, whicli the Des- 
patch ratified rather than enunciated, have always been acted on in 
this Presidency (and we believe in the other Presidencies) with 
perfect good faitn, and indeed with a literal rigour which frequently 
was quite preposterous. We have hoard of native teachers, for 
instance, directing their class to omit a sentence in a reading lesson 
which contained the name of Christ. It is hardly necessary to say 
that the same ridiculous squeamishness would not have hindered 
the reading of allusions to any other religion than the Christian. 
Not withstnn ding, however, the excessive pains taken to avoid 
offence, and which frequently gave occasion for the taunt that the 
administrators of Government education had a special spite gainst 
Christianity, some native inhabitants of IJombay, in the course 
of the current year, chose to take alarm, and presented a petition 
to the Government on the subject, which, togellier with the Secre- 
tary's reply, appeared in the local newspapers, and excited some 
not very valuable discussion. Thecausewjiich produced the panic, 
or, to use the unex^^erated language of the petition, " immense 
excitement and strong dissatisfaction" aniong the parents of the 
children, was the discovery that the reailing- books used for many 
years past by Government sclioolmnsters in teaching the rudiments 
of English, contained a series of llible lessons, which, however, 
are never read in class, or used in any way for the purpose of 
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instruction. It is Dot eiplainsd in the Memorial why this 
discovery was not made or announced before, and it will perhaps 
divert those who read these pages in England, to learn that tno 
gentlemen who headed and presented the petition were actoally 
till two years ago members, and the majority of the members, of 
the Board of Education uho introduced these very books into 
Government schools. This is pleasant enough, though here it 
excites httle astonishment among those who are famibar with 
the working of Boards and Committees. We shall set the petition 
at lengtii in all its verbosity before our readers, for it displays a 
phase of native thought which seems periodically to demand 
expression, and it is the deliberate taanifesto of the most respect- 
able and influential Parsee, Hindoo, and Mahomedan natives of 
this Presidency. It is addressed to the Secretary to Government 
in the General Department : — 

"Sib, — We beg leave respectfully to solicit the favor of yonr 
laying before the Right Honorable the Governor in Council the 
following expression of our views on an important subject con- 
nected with the work of Native Education as carried on in this 
President under the patronage and direction of Government. 

" 2. Ever since the formation of the Native Education Society 
in 1823-24, Government bad,* on many occasions, pledged itself 
to the principle of religious neutrality in all its acts relating to 
the diffusion of education amongst the Native inhabitants of this 
Presidency, and moreover to prevent the introduction of religious 
books and religious instruction in schools established under its 
sanction or countenance. 

" The 2nd fundamental Regulation of the Native Education 
Society still in force in the Elphinstone Institutionf is to the 
foUoving effect : — 

" ' II. — It shall form no part of the design of the Society to 
furnish religious books — a restriction however very far from 
being meant to preclude the supply of moral tracts or books of 
moral tendency, which, without interfering with the religious 
sentiments of any person, may be calculated to enlarge the under- 
standing aud improve the character.' 

" In reference to this Rule, Government wrote on the 10th 
March 1824 to the Committee of the said Society in these terms : 

'" The Governor in Council relies on your carefully adhering 
to the Rule of your Society that religion, whether Christian or 

* Apparently the word " had" should be omitted or changed to " Sat." 
f tbt ElphinEtone Institution compiisoB a Centre and Branch ScbooU in the 
illaad of Bombay, partly lupported by GoierameDt and partly by subscribed 
fimd». The ElphiQBtone College was formerly a departmeat of the Institution. 
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Heathen, should not be touched upon, in any of your Bcbool books 
or publications, and directs me to obserre that the role should 
be extended to every topic likely to excite discontent amongst the 
Natires,' 

" Our countrymen bare from time to time contribated large 
sums of money in furtherance of the cause of Native Educa- 
tion, under the assurance that Government would adhere strictly 
to the priadple of non-interference to which it had pledged 
itself. The Elphinstone College, which has been amalgamated 
with the Native Education Society since 1840, has also been 
established and maintained on the same principle, as is apparent 
from the following Rule of the Institution i — 

" ' That the College be established on the same footing as the 
Native Education Society with regard to religious matters, under 
the prohibition contained in Regulation No. 2 of the Native 
Edncation Society, and in accordance with the sentiments ex- 
pressed in the concluding para, of the Grovermnent letter No. 362, 
bearing the date 10th March 1824.' 

" 3. The above quoted Rules have hitherto been enforced in 
the Elphinstone Institution and other Government Seminaries, 
but in the undBrmantioned particular, to which we beg to invite 
the attention of Grovernment, there has been perhaps unconsciously 
a departure from them. 

" 4. The class books authorised to be used in the school 
department of the Elphinstone Institution and in Government 
Scnools* throughout the Presidency are those edited and pub- 
lished in Great Britain by Dr. J. M. McCvdloch and Messrs. 
W. & R. Chambers. Though we have no hesitation in admit- 
ting that these books, prepared as they avowedly are in adapta- 
tion to the improved system of teaching recently introduced in 
well conducted Seminaries in the United Kingdom, contain a 
series of progressive lessons "well fitted to stimulate youthfbl 
curiositjT and enrich the mind with the knowledge of useful and 
interesting facts,' yet we beg respectfully to submit they are, in 
one important particular, very ill suited to the thousands of 
native children who are made to learn from them in the Elphin- 
stone Institution and other Educational Institutions established 
by Gorernment. These class books have been prepared ez~ 
pressly for the use of, and are therefore adapted for children 
professing the Christian Religion. Each book has its quota of 
religious lessons, which forms one of the principal features of, and 
are introduced in these school books for the express purpose of 
imparting religious education and communicating a knowledge of 
the principal doctrines and tenets of Christianity as de£iced 
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from the Bible and propounded by ChrLstion Theologians. In 

proof of this assertion we beg to annex herewith the heading of 
the lessons which occur in three of these books, and which impart 
a knowledge of almost all the doctrines of Ghristianitj. A care- 
ful ezamiuatiou of all religious pieces will convince the Bight 
Honlile the Grovernor in Council that books which abound in 
lessons founded on the Old and New Testaments, in which our 
Gonntrjmen do not belieye, and doctrines such as Original Sin, 
the Fail of Man, the Atonement, the Miraculous Conception, the 
Crucifixion, the Miraculous Ascension, Sabbath Observance, 
Prophecy, Christian Mhracles, Vicarious Sacrifice, Christian 
Salvation, the Trinity, the Mosaic Laws, the Christian Dispen- 
sation, &c. &c., doctrines which have no connection with secular 
instruction, and which are totally incompatible with, and 
directly opposed to the tenets and doctrines of the Religions 
professed by the llindu, Parsi, and Mahomedan pupils attend- 
ing the schools belongin^Ho the Elphinstone Institution and 
those established by Government in the Mofussil.* Chambers's 
Moral Class Book is interspersed with numerous texts taken 
Tierbatim from the Christian Scriptures, and concludes with a 
Chapter on Religion as revealed in the Bible and the Decalogue 
or Laws of Moses, extracted from the Pentateuch, and numerous 
precepts taken from the writings of the Evangelists. The ob- 
jectionable character of this class book has already been acknow- 
ledged by the late Board of Education ; for when Goojratee 
Translation of this book was published several years ago, iJl the 
reli^ous lessons and Scripture texts were expunged from it by 
the Board's directions. 

"5. Though a sort of tacit understanding exists in the El- 
phinstone Institution, that all pieces of a purely religions imd 
sectarian character should be omitted by the teachers, yet there 
is no distinct or formal prohibition issued on the subject, and 
any teacher would feel himself justified in taking full advantage 
of the authorised class books, and would consider himself at 
liberty to impart to the native pupils such religious instruction 
as is embodied in the vehicles placed at his disposal by the 

* Of tbedoctrin«a,preceptB, andhistoTicol focbslierejiinibledtogetlierin laeh 
ttrange confiuioa, luflM ore imqiieBtioaablf held and believed by the MalioiuedNn 
potitionecB, unless they repndiate their own Prophet. We can hard]y suppose 
that they load or understood the petition. Again.do any of the petitioners who 
are capable of leadina any other book than their lede;er donbt the historical fact 
of the Crucifixion of Christ? Thirdly, do the petitioners inclade among their 
" conntrymen" the Jews, AnnenianB, East Indians, Portuguese, and Native 
Christians of Bombay t If the writer or writers of the petition had bestowed 
on the religions profmsed by natires of India the " earehil examination" which 
they politely recommend to the Bight Honorable the Glovemor in Council, they 
wonld have learned some facts relating to the position of Christianity anion|[ 
other hiXoiioal idigioiu that would hare sATed them this blondeiing pauag*. 
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Principftl or Superintendent. Snch a contingency vhich is pos- 
sible^ IS sore to lead to consequences disaatrons to the cause of 



natire education espoused by Government. 

"6, The introduction of such objectionable class books as 
those just described, will, we trust, be held to be contrary to the 
above quoted Rules of the Elphinstoue lustitution and to the 
wishes of Goverumeut as conveyed to the Committee of the 
Native Education Society so far iMtck as March 1824. 

"7. We beg leave to represent to Goveruroent the strong 
feelinff of the generality of our countrymen, who entertain serious 

rrenensions on this point, and consider it highly dangerous to 
e into the hands of their children such books of instruction 
as are calculated to interfere with and undermine their faith, and 
lead to the couversiou of their beloved offspring to Cbriatianity. 
The alarm prevailing for a considerable time amongst the Native 
oommunity has, as Government are well aware, increased of late, 
and created immense excitement and sftong dissatisfaction. 

" 8. Under these circumstances we feel it to be a duty which 
we owe to onrselves and our community, to submit the present 
expression of oar sentiments, and to pray that the Bight Honor- 
able the Gtorernor in Council would adopt such measures as his 
wisdom and his unquestionable desire for the happiness and pros- 
perity of the people of India may dictate, with the view of placing 
this subject on a right and satisfactory footing. 

" We have the honor, &c., 

" 1,169 Stjbscbibkbs. 
" Bombay, 15th April 1857" 

Appended to the petition was a tabular statement of the lessons 
refened to : — 

DR. MCCULLOCH'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. . 

A Third ReadMg Book. Page 

God made all thinga 13 

The Sabbath Morning 30 

The Sabbath Evening 31 

Thou God seest me 31 

Evening Hymn 45 

The Human Soul 67 

Death of a Child 68 

Dut^ofPrajer 69 

Christians should love one another ... ... ... ... 115 

The Sabbath Day— .a Dialogue 124 

God in aU thinga 140 

Chrifit our Example 141 
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A Seriet of Lettom. Paffe 

Value of the Bible ^ 

The Saviour's FaitbMness 50 

Chriaboas Hjmn 61 

The Child Jesu3 61 

Scripture Names and Phrasea 82 

The Bible 83 

The claims of Jesus Christ to the love of Christians ... 90 

The Crucifixion 91 

A Good Man 112 

Christ's Glorj visible in his Humiliation 114 

Christ's Entry into Jerusalem 115 

The Jewish People 129 

On keeping holy the Sabbath Day ' 137 

The Scottish Public Worship 138 

Mwtyrs 144 

The Destroying Angel 149 

A Courts of EUmewtary Reading in Science and Literature. 

The Incarnation 12 

What is the use ve make of the Scriptures ? 14 

CUims of the Jew^ 26 

The First Sabbath 107 

Sufferings of the Early Christians .118 

A Change of Character as necessary as a Change of State ... 1 53 

Prophecy 181 

The Day of Judgment 185 

What a Change! 192 

Christian Missions 194 

Miracles 204 

The Death of Christ— the Malignity of Sin 283 

The petition bears date the 15th April 1857' We all know 
what deplorable events were tlien beginniog to shake the tran- 
quillity of the Empire in Bengal, and some have been ready to 
trace a connection between the Bombay anti-Christian protest and 
the pseudo-religious revolt of the sepoys. In both cases, it was 
observed, we see an unnatural combination, between racra whose 
theolo^cal differences are utterly irreconcileable, to display a 
common hatred of the religion of Christ. We are of opinion, 
without intending to insinuate any doubts of the loyalty of the , 
Bombay petitioners, that there is so far justice in this view, that 
the two contemporaneous movemmita, — the great and wicked and 
desolating insurrection in the Korth, and the harmless " parochial" 
splutter in the West, — were equally parts of a vast " wave of 
religious fanaticism," to use the langoage of the Friend of India, 
which was then rolling over HindooBtan. One cannot fail to 
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lecognise in eacli the same features of unreasoning, credulous, 
ftod utterly groundless alarm, the same herding together of idola- 
tors and iconoclasts wlio have a thousand barbarous traditions of 
mutual hatred, ;^;ainst a faith which they know only as associated 
with tolerance, philanthropy, and civilisation. But a charge was 
openly hazarded against the persons who signed the Bombay 
petition, that a mere examination of dates will show to have been 
unfounded. It was said that they hadselectedthistimeoftumult 
in order to embarrass the Government and control an assent to 
their demands ; but it will be evident fbat, allowing for the time 
necessary for preparing the memorial and securing eleven hundred 
signatures, the proceedings must have been instituted befoi« 
any serious tidings had been received liam Bengal to alarm the 
Bombay Government. 

The utter want of point, moreover, in the petition itself, indi- 
cates an explanation more consistent with the known character of 
the leading memorialists, and their life-long attachment to the 
British rule. We therefore repudiate as most ungenerous the 
attempt to fasten a charge of disloyalty on these gentlemen upon no 
evidence whatever save coincidence of time, but, with this exception, 
we have not a word to say on behalf of their address, which, under 
favor, seems to us laboriously trivial and stupidly disingenuous. 

We are not going to criticise the form and style of the composi- 
tion, but we cannot forbear saying that it illustrates to perfection 
the well-known dreariness which makes nearly everything vmtten 
in India unreadable in England. It might be cut down to one 
quarter of its present magnitude with great advantage in point of 
force and clearness. The facts which it recites are of extreme 
simplicity, and may be stated as follows. Two works, employed in 
Government English schools as class books for miscellaneous 
reading, contain some Christian religious lessons. At present 
there is no formal and express order prohibiting the reading of 
these lessons in particular. And petitioners are much alarmed at 
the possibility of some master availing himself of that fact to 
teach the lessons, and so convert his pupils to Christianity. And 
the prayer is, that something may be done to prevent the chance 
of such a deplorable event. Such, striking out a very unneces- 
sary, not to say impertinent lecture to the Government on its 
prtyTession of religious neutrality in education, and an equally 
gratuitous argument to show that the Christian religious lessons 
contained in the books referred to ought not to be taught under 
Government authority to native boys not professing the Ckristiai 
religion, is the whole substance of the memoriaL 
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No hint IB given that any master has in fact been perverse 
enough to teach any one of these Christian lessons, or that a 
single native boy's faith has been " undermined" in consequence. 
Such a contingency indeed is improbable in the extreme. Of 
the hundreds of Government schools in the entire Presidency five 
only have Christian masters. All the other teachers profess 
one or other of the religions professed by the memorialists. Every 
master employed by Government is veil aware of the jealousy 
with which they prohibit any attempt at religious proselytism, and 
that ha would lose his appointment on the instant should he be 
detected in the offence of teaching religion in class. The peti- 
tioners, or the leaders among them, are perfectly aware of this, 
and they well know that no master could make an attempt at 
conversion without instant discovery. How readily he would 
be exposed may be guessed from the ^t, that not long 
since the Mabomedan boys in a certain Government school 
presented a memorial against the master as an impugner 
of their religion, because he taught that the world is 
spheroidal. It appears to be the opinion of these religionists 
in India that its real shape is square. But it is only common 
justice to the handful of Christian masters to assume, as no 
accusation is made against any one of them, that they are entirely 
innocent of any offence against the rule of religious neutrality. 
And as the memorial only speaksof " apprehension" and " alarm" 
and possible " contingencies," and we know that the books in 
question have been used for more than ten years past, we shall 
venture to lay down that at all events as yet no case has occurred 
of masters teaching the objectionable religious lessons. It is not 
suggested that any special danger is to be apprehended from the 
character or practice of any present Christian master, — it is even 
admitted that " a sort of tacit understanding" exists, (it would be 
moch more honest and correct to say that it is perfec^y well known 
by all parties concerned — both teachers and pupils) that all 
ta&sons of a sectarian religious character are to be omitted in school 
work. The memorialists are as morbidly sensitive about their re- 
ligion as a gentleman with a gouty leg who falls into an agony of 
alann if he sees a fly buzzing near the afQicted member. It is in 
(act a decorous parish-vestry kind of version of the greasy cartridge 
grievance- 
It would be well, however, if the petition called for no severer 
censure than as being " much ado about nothing." Want of 
candour is always stupid, but it is also worse than stupidity. Some 
of the subscribers may be able to interpret the maxim siippressio 
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tisri eat suggestio fain. If the memorial fell into the hands of 
one of those members of ParliamGiit who make political capt- 
tal out of " Indtaii mi^oTernment," aod irho dedfum all ths 
more fluently on the subject from their self-satisfied igno- 
rance of India, it would furnish him with a most effective 
illustration (more man^^eable than poor Mr. Disraeli's " lotus") 
of the real causes of the Bengal mutiny- We can fancy 
the modest and accurate Sir Erskine (whose oame irre- 
Torent brother senators have by a miserable clench jingled into 
Irksome) contrasting the Jesuitical proselytising schemes of tbe 
Bombay Government and the newly constituted DepaiEmmt of 
Public Instruction, with the enlarged policy of the previous Anglo- 
Native Board of Education, who under his chairmanship were ao 
impartial in religious mutters, and so jealously guarded their neu- 
trality, as to charge Christian pupils in Government schools four 
times the fee demanded from heathens, excluding low casta boys 
altogether, for fear of wounding the feelings of the " superior" 
classes. "No sooner is the Board dissolved," he would exclaim, 
*' than the native members are forced to organise a remonstrance 
i^ainst the proceedings of their eucceesors. In defiance of repeated 
assurances of theol(^ical indifference, the Bombay Government re- 
solved to turn all the little boys in tbe Elphinstone Institution into 
Presbyterians. Enormous sums of money, wrung by torture from 
sufi'ering ryots, were expended in procuring shiploads of religious 
books from Edinburgh. Fanatic schoolmasters were importet) from 
the same locality express to teach them, and the few native preceptors 
still retained in Government service were compelled to minister in 
like maoner to the odious work of undermining the faith of their 
countrymen. He held in his hand. Sir, a copy of a petition, 
which he would read to the House (order), addressed to the Bom- 
bay Government, setting forth in language most temperate and 
dignified, not to say classically terse, the alarm and apprehension 
and the strong dissatisfaction excited among the most respectable 
part of the native community by these nefarious proceedings ;" and 
so on. It is exceedingly unlikely that any one in the House 
would be able to inform the honorable and learned member that 
the books had been sanctioned years ago by himself and the lead- 
ing petitioners ; and well-meaning newspaper writers all over 
Great Britain (except those in the " religious" interest) would 
take up the cry that the East India Company had rused 
a mutiny in Bengal by insane attempts to conv«4 the natives 
of Bombay. 

We have said that want of candour ia stupid, and so it 
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proved in this case. The omission of one important fact gave 
the whole memorial a f^se appearance. The Gorernment 
seems charged, by inuendo onlj, it is true, with having departed 
from its principle of neutrality ; and the memorialists remonstrate 
with the air of injured but still forbearing men. We know you 
mean well, they appear to say, and we do not suppose you did us 
this wrong intentionally, but it is a grievous and intolerable 
wrong nevertheless. We subscribed liberally to the Elpliinstone 
fond on the understanding that no religious books were to be 
allowed. Our poor countrymen are in the greatest state of 
excitement about it, and if you don't do something or other— we 
liave no suggestion to make ourselves — the consequences will be 
" disastrous." The Bombay Government is the kindest and most 
patient of odministraUons, and has inherited the practice of using 
on all occasions the most complimentary language to and of the 
native plutocracy. But apparently tlie gross humbug (is it still 
necessary to apologise for the use of this indispensible word ?) 
running through the Memorial called forth an answer which must 
have been felt as a severe rebuke by those of the petitioners who 
could understand it. The death wound was delivered, without delay, 
in the opening sentence. 

The Petitioners, should be informed, so resolved the Kight 
Honorable the Governor in Council on the 6th of July, that the 
books of which they complain were not introduced into the 
Educational Institutions by Government or by the Educational 
Department, but by the late Board of Education, of which the 
two first gentlemen whose names appear attached to the petition 
now before Government, were deservedly respected members. 
TItese gentlemen and their fellow petitioners are of course aware 
that the alarm to which they refer in the seventh paragraph of 
their petition, cannot have any reasonable grounds in any act or 
intention of Government, and the Governor in Council confidently 
expects that the petitionere will lose no opportunity of disabusing 
the minds of their countrymen oo this point. 

The Resolution goes on to state that, under arrangements con- 
templated by the Educational Department, some of the Scotch 
series of reading books would be superseded by the similar series 
published for the Irish Commissioners, and the suggestion is 
approved that an eipress order should be promulgated by the 
Director of Public Instruction, " prohibiting the teachers in Go- 
vernment schools from reading or teaching the lessons complained 
of by the petitioners, who should however be informed that this 
order will be merely declaratory of a rnle already existing." Tliis 
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precaution should of course be extended to aoj nligions leiaoas 
contained in the Irish Gories. 

The Resolution concludes by leferriog to a former proceeding, 
in which the local Grorernnient expounded the principle which 
should regulate the explanation of allusions to religions of what- 
ever nature when such occur in general literature, history, &c. 

In the course of the discussion which was excited by the publi" 
cation of these proceedings in the local newspapers, it ^peared 
that the petitioners wished to be thought satisfied with the answer. 
We certainly are not called upon to doubt the &ct, and have no 
wish to do HO. We participate in the hope, if not the " confident 
expectation" of the Governor in Council, that tlie petitioners lost 
no time in disabusing the minds of tlteir countrymen as to th« 
honesty of Government. If vb recur unconsciously toan oldeay- 
ingabout parturientmountainsanda "muscipular abortion," we 
can afford to smile at the mountains being so big, in our satisfac- 
tion at finding the mouse so very small. The " strong feeling," 
the ** serious apprehensions," tlie " alarm existing for a consi- 
derable time," the " immense excitement," and " strong dissatis- 
faction," which are strung together in the seventh par^raph of the 
petition like phrases from Boget's Thesaurus, all disappear before 
the promulgation of an order which strictly enjoins, on pain of 
Governmental displeasure, that things are to go on exactly as 
they did before. So, after drumming with the greatest perse~ 
rerance on their " gross case," they find that though very big and 
noisy, it has nothing in it. 

We dismiss the petition, then, with an expresuoB of onr opinion 
that it was nothing more than an inarticulate protest against 
anytliing and everything in State Education which could possibly 
operate as a cause in Christianising or de-Heathenising Hindoo, 
Parsee, and MaUomedan pupils. It is a mere kicking against 
the goads of civilisation. 

. But it cannot therefore be passed over with silent contempt. 
It would be the merest pedantry to be satisfied with showing that 
the memorialists "have no case." The subject cannot be so 
easily disposed of. A statesman has to deal with facts, not with 
syllogisms. He cannot answer a vulgar clamour with a special 
demurrer, as if there the matter ended. However weak and un- 
founded n popular sentiment may be, still, from the fact that it is 
a popular sentiment, it deserves his serious attention, as much as, 
And probably more than the deliberate resolutions of a junto of 
sages. Delusions, especially in India, are dangerous while they 
last, and most of all when they savour of religion. In the pr^ent 
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case, it would bo a great calamity if the natives of this Presi- 
dency were to be seized with a sudden distrust of Governmental 
schools, for, with insignificant exceptions, these are the only 
schools where they can gain anything worthy of the name of edu- 
cation. Their own indigenous institutions are abject in aim and 
character. Heie and there a solitary Missionary school teaches 
fairly enough such native scholars (and we admit there are no 
lack of thcmj as are willing to be taught the Bible among other 
learning, if no fee is charged for admission ; but the schools of 
the State fio preponderate, in numbers and importance, that if 
they were to be suddenly emptied by a panic, the civilisation 
of the country would be arrested, and the rising generation would 
grow up with no knowledge beyond their letters and the 
multiplication table. 

We have, indeed,no fears whatever of such an event,and we think 
it veiT likely that the Government might teach Christianity in its 
schools if it thought fit so to do, without permanently losing many of 
its scholars. The desire of ofScial employment and the conscious- 
ness of the superiority of European knowledge are so strong in the 
country, and on the other hand natives have so little energy or 
power of combination except for temporary objects — such as venti- 
lating a grievance — that except in the Presidency town the 
Government schools are perfectly safe from competition. Still 
such is not the policy which the British Government has thought 
fit to adopt in the spread of education. On grounds which 
have been carefully considered, and which in our judgment are 
indisputably sound, it has professed religious neutrality, and it 
is of the highest importance that it should have credit for 
good ^th in making that profession. And we should con- 
sider it a misfortune if, for want of a clear conception of what 
are the necessary incidents of purely secular education — what are 
the limitations thereby imposed on the teacher, and what is the 
liberty allowed him — a single stupid parent should have occasion 
to remove bis children from a school managed by the State. We 
think it is certain that the vast majority of the memorialists have 
never devoted five minutes to considering what they mean by the 
term secular, as distinguished from religious instruction ; and from 
the blundering phraseo1<^y of the document itself, it seems clear 
that the author or authors did not feel themselves capable of even 
attempting to give a coherent and intelligible account of the limits, 
if there be limits, which mark off the trees of forbidden knowledge 
JVom the rest <^ the garden. We shall endeavour to supply this 
deficiency in the fbllowbg remarks, to which we beg the candid 
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atteDtion of the oppoeite parties whose battle iidd we are thus 
entering upon. 

We have all a tolerably distinct idea of what is meaDt by the 
word Religion. It involves Bomething speculative and something 

Sractical — the ephere of Faith and the sphere of Obodiencfr— 
octrine and precepts, Boligious doctrine, when uninised with 
other matter, may oe said to comprise opinions concerning Tlie 
Divine and concerning Mankind in relation thereto. Such are 
tenets respecting the Being and attributes of God, liis dealings 
with the visible world, his purposes with regard to men, and the 
revelation of his will to them. The practic^ precepts of reli^oo, 
in like manner, properly and essentially relate to the conduct 
required of men before God, whether spiritually or litui^ically. 
"We are chiefly concerned at present with tlie former or specula- 
tive sphere of religion, in which it would seem to be abundantly 
clear that it is no matter to any man what opinions his neighbour 
may hold.* It is everybody's own concern to settle his mind on 
these topics, and lie is responsible to no fellow-creature for the 
errors he may commit in doing so. His is the duty, and his alone 
is the right of private judgment as to what he shall believe con- 
corning the invisible world. And no man can take the right away 
from him. Tiiia truth is familiar and dear to men of Anglo- 
Saxon breed all over the world. We have fpueht to gain the 
right for ourselves, and we concede it with absoTute liberality to 
others. Religious persecution is hateful to us, from the case of 
Socrates to tho case of the Madiai. It is perhaps as much to be' 
attributed to the English enthusiasm for religious toleration as to 
any other visible cause, that we have succeeded in retaining this 
vast Indian Empire with its diversities of religious belief. We 
have imitated the pohcy, and, some say, copied the indifference of 
the Romans on these points — typified by Gallio who " cared for 
none of those things," — and which enabled them to govern the 
whole known world with its countless superstitions — now fossilised, 
but then potent, bloody, and grim. We aro the last nation in the 
world to try to convert another by force, or in any way by the 
aid of civil power. On this head our " native friends" may be 
well assured, that whatever else may betide, there will be no altera- 
tion in British policy, and that the most absurd and monstrous 
opinions concerning the Almighty wiUbe as safe from State inter- 
ference as absurd theories of music or monstrous views about 
domestic comfort. 
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And a simUar sgntimeDt vUl govern, as it ba» always governed, 
the conduct of the British Government with respect to native 
religious practices. It " cares fornoneofthtrae things." It does 
not take the trouble to enquire vhat forms or ceremonies men 
may use in the worship of their gods, or whether they use any at 
all. It is absolutely, blindly, indifferent to their ritual as to 
their theolc^y, and, indeed, will only take notice of the subject 
in order to protect them in the enjoyment of that religious liberty 
which it is so anxious to maintain universally inviolate. If it ever 
seems to desert this principle, in prohibiting immoral or dangerous 
practices which are performed by natives as religious, it is not as 
religious practices that they are prohibited, but as contrary to laws 
enacted indifferently for the secular benefit of the whole conimoa- 
wealtb. It punishes Suttee a;id Thuggee, not as heterodox theolo- 
gical institutions, but as. civil cilmes. It forbids men to swing 
themselves on hooks. at a Juttrai not because hook-swinging b re- 
pugnant to Christianity, but because it is. a nuisance. It permits 
Hindoo widows to reinany, not aa a slight on the Shastras or the 
interpreters thereof, but because it will not allow its subjects to 
impose on each other civil Uisabilitiea under any pretext — reli- 
1^0 us or other. 

The same spirit of religious indifference the State carries into 
its scheme of public ediication. As it will not force, so neither 
will it endeavour to bribe or to inveigle any one into the adoption 
of a particular theology, Tlie schools managed by the Govern- 
ment are open to all, but attendance is compulsory on none. If 
any class of sectarians desire to have their own schools, where n 
genera] education may be leavened and tinctured by their peculiar 
religious tenets, there is no liindrancei but on the contrary the 
State will assist them in carrying out the non-theological portion 
of their object. This is what is known as the grant-in-aid system, 
imd it affords a ready resource to all who doubt tlie sincerity, 
as to all who denounce the wickedness, of the non-religious 
system of the purely Government schools. It is evidently 
therefore, we may remark in passing, a ridiculous exaggeration 
to affirm that the misconduct of a teacher in any particular- 
State school would be sure to produce effects " disastrous 
to the cause of education espoused by Government," for to say 
nothing of the short and obvious method of complaining against 
the offender, the dissatisfied parents and tlieir co-religion- 
ista would have nothing to do but to open a school of theii own, 
with the aid of.a grant from the St^te, and make themselves once 
for all free from the chance of coatamination. Every one would 
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lespect die manliness of such conduct, whether it were exhibited 
by Hindoos, MaUomedans, or any other Te1ig;ious community. It 
is B very significant fact, lioweTer, tlmt the only class that has 
shown any disposition to avail itself of the grant-iii-aid system is 
that which laises its voice against the " Godless" teaching of the 
Government schools — namely the Christian Misuonaries. And 
the feeling seems almost universal among the English people, that 
in the effort to maintain religious neutrality in Education, the 
Government used, in fact, to adopt an attitude of something lite 
partizanship against the Faith which all its members profess. 
If it were so, it was a grievous fault, but it is not our intention 
here to discuss that question. Our object at present is to develope. 
for tlie satisfaction of such natives as will be at. the pains to think 
for themselves on the subject, the real meaning of the canon 
which excludes religious instruction from State schools. We 
believe that it will appear amply protective to all reasonable men, 
though it does not go so iai as the memorialists seem to desire. 
That which is forbidden is the authoritative enunciation of theolo- 
gical dogmas as such. In other words, no teacher will be per- 
mitted to enforce, and no pupil will be called upon to entertain as 
true, any opinions concerning the Divinity, or concerning man in 
relation to the Divinity^ that are held by any particular body of re- 
ligionists. 

Such is the fundamental principle of reli^ous neutrality in 
Education. That it may be clearly apprehended, it is necessary 
to distinguish it from others which bear some resemblance to it. 

In Uifi first place, it does not amount to a prohibition of all 
religious teaching whatsoever, but only of that which is peculiar, 
<» sectarian. For instance, it does not close the mouth of the 
teacher on the fundament^ truths of Natural Theology, that the 
world, namely, is governed by an Intelligence of illimitable power, 
wisdom, and goodness, and that man is furnished with an internal 
guide for his moral conduct, whose counsels are infallible, so they 
be rightly asked and rightly received. So much every educated 
Hindoo, Parsee, and Mahomedan holds, or wishes to be thought 
to hold. It may be said to form a portion of the creed of all 
mankind, certainly of all civilised men. It is involved In the very 
use of the word Ood, which is freely employed In the vernacular 
literature of the three religions, and while books so tinctured are 
put into the hands of youth, it may be said that they are thereby 
made to learn some religion without knowing it. 

If that familiar word and all allusions implying it were expunged 
by the seal of an anti-ieligious-educatioa-ieformer, we feel sure 
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that lieathetis tliemselves would regret the void as liiuch as Cliris' 
tians. To pass over the mere literary result of the espurgation, 
wliich would certainly be fatal to ease and simplicity of writing 
in almost every subject except iriathematica, we think that such 
an emphatic silence on the primal belief of all men would be 
something more than a bare n^ation. It would in substance 
amount to an affirmation that the belief is false or visionary. It 
would be, and it would be generally understood to be, an authori- 
tative teaching of Atheism as the State (aith, a philosophy which 
Heathen and Christian religionists look upon with equal horror. 
And indeed such an expurgation is as impracticable as it would 
be odious ; for evidently it would be impossible to confine even 
native schoolboys to reading the expurgated series of school-books 
to the eiclusion of all other written or printed matter, and the 
plan must tail in its object unless they are altogether shut out, 
while in the pupilar state, from the sight of miscellaneous literature 
of any kind, nhere they would be always in danger of lighting upon 
the contraband terms and sentiments of univeiBal religion. We 
do not suppose that the hottest secularist in this country will 
undertake to show how boys can be bred up, even in the rudiments 
of general instruction, without picking up directly or indirectly 
some notions concerning a Supreme Being. At present It seems 
tacitly assumed in Government schools that all the pupils believe 
in the first notions of natural religion. And as such simple bith 
is not supposed to trench on the dermatic peculiarities of any 
community whose children are admitted into the classes,* there 
appears no ground in that respect for chaining the State with a 
departure from its profession of religious neutrality. 

Further, the introduction of a certain amount of Natural 
Theology into general instruction may be defended in 
another point of view, as involving no violation of the 
spirit of the fundamental canon of secular education. 
Not only is Natural Theology in its substance free from the 
taint of sectarianism, but also in Its method. It occupies the 
domain of philosophy, not that of belief. Its processes are those 
of science, not those of dogmatic divinity. It has no Vedas or 
Koran or Bible. It appeals to no authority, it claims no inspira- 
tion. It assumes notliing but man and nature. Its arguments 
are addressed to the understanding' and the understanding only. 
It takes no account of varieties of religious beliefs, and keeps clear 

a far aa we can dii- 
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as Tell aa of the topici, as of the pltrascology, of religions contro- 
versy. Moved ne may suppose by these considerations, tliose who 
presided over education in tills country enjoined or permitted the 
use in the liiglier inatttutions of works such aa Paley's Natnral 
Theology, and Butler's Analogy, as text books in this branch of 
Philosophy. We are not aware that the practice has ever given 
offence, and we think it eztreniely nnlikdy that any body of persons 
could be brought to protest in the langui^ of educated men 
against its continuance. The subject is essential as a supplement 
to the course of study which comprises Metaphysics, Psychology, 
and Ethics, and it trenches in no visible manner on the peculiar 
religious belief of any student. 

But we are never safe from religious panics. Asia is the 
birtli-place of credulity as well as of bad faith. If one 
cry, Lo! the Government is set on making lu Cliristians 
and impure, even as they are themselves, thousands will 
accept tne chai^ as verity. The religious irritability of men 
is proportioned to their inability to argue in behalf of their religion. 
It was the unwalled Lncedffimon that called forth the most fiery 
and forward p^riotism in its defence. In this country, where 
hardly a man can give an intelligible account of what his religion 
really calls on him to believe, and where the only materials for 
discussing the claims of the native religions to human acceptance 
must be hunted for in the works of European scholars, of course 
the sensitiveness of the faithful is exaggerated to an extreme point 
of fanaticism. It raay be, therefore, that the Government will 
some day be lectured in a dozen wordy paragraphs abont their 
professions of impartiality (quoted in the mai^n), and be summa- 
rily required to order the discontinuance of the study of Xatural 
Theoli^y, " in which wo do not believe," and which we object to as 
'* tending to undermine the faith of our beloved offspring." We 
trust that the Government in such an event will firmly resist the 
demand until the remonstrants can bring themseWes to state 
explicitly and in detail, each religion for itself, what grounds they 
have for desiring to shut out their young couab^men from a 
branch of speculation deemed throughout the civilised world 
essential to general education, and not considered to involve any 
peculiarity of religious belief — in fact not deemed to be properly 
*' religious knowledge" at all, but a portion of hnman philosophy. 
If the remonstrants insist that tlie enunciations of Natural 
Theology " are inconsistent with and directly opposed to" the 
doctrines of their own religious systems, they should be called 
upon to substantiate the assertion at length, — an invitation which 
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we predict wonld put an end to the movement in a way rather 
embsrrassing to its promoters. 

Again, the canon of religious neutrality, as we have fbrmulisecl 
it, evidently does not prohibit a kind of teaching which yet in 
some sense may be called religious instruction, — we mean the 
explanation of theological or mythological allusions, wlienever such 
occur in general literature. Still less does it require the banish- 
ment From State schools of works or I'assages containing such 
allusions. 

It is on this point that we chiefly apprehend opposition from the 
advocates of " protection to native" religion. TTirough the hazy 
language in which they express or fail to express their sentireients, 
we seem to discover an indefinite longing that Indian schoolboys 
should be carefully kept in total darkness as to the fact that there 
is such a religion as Christianity, professed by nations not the 
least important and civilised in the world, and also as to the history 
and character of that religion. They evidently do not feel the 
same jealousy and alarm with regard to any other form of belief 
besides the Christian ; bnt to be logically consistent they must, of 
course, desire that an impartial Government should labour with 
the same anxiety to conceal from its pupil subjects the existence 
and the genius of every other religion. At all events they cannot 
reasonably expect that a British administration will join them in a 
special conspiracy against the faith of all Englishmen, as if it were 
something too impure and vile to be spoken of. There have 
indeed been times when they might have nad such a hope ; but 
those times are gone never to return. Whatever language may 
have been held by persons arrogating the character or occupying 
the position of Indian statesmen, who in benevolent dismay at the 
enormous ignorance prevailing in the country may have seemed to 
promise to all who would accept the rudiments of European 
knowledge, an impossible protection against the knowledge of 
European religion, no statesman will hold out such delusive pro- 
mises now. Tlie English nation will not permit imperial funds to 
be devoted to the Educational proscription of Christianity. Public 
opinion is settled on that point at least. And therefore let no one 
expect tho State in its departments of public instruction to exhibit 
any special zeal in the conservation of Heathenism, zeal which 
Heathens themselves would be the first to despise. They may be 
sure of justice and freedom, but they cannot look for favour. And 
the greatest concession they can claim is, that in the common 
schools of the country the Cliristian religion shall be dealt with 
exactly as their own. 
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Auuming then tliat tlie Indian Government will never re- 
gister its schools under Anticlirlst, but frill mete an equal 
measure to all beliefs, the question arises. Is it possible to 
insist that in its schools which profess to give "a good 
secular education," tliere shall be no mention of any human 
religion whatever ? We affirm vithout hesitation that it is utterly 
impossible. In a common native school, vhich teaches the art of 
reading and mental arithmetic, sucli an order could be carried 
out, but the schools maintained by Government have a wider and 
higher purpose than naUve schools. The avowed aim of the 
education provided by the State is to extend European knowledge. 
It does not seek to displace the indigenous institutions of VM 
country, and indeed would willingly see them retaining the func- 
tion which they might efficiently dischai^, of elementary instruc- 
tors of the people in reading, writing, and computation. But it 
desires to give a kind of information which those schools are 
unable and perhaps would be unwilling to give. There need be no 
delicacy in stating plainly that Europe has a very low opinion of 
the literature, philosophy, and science, now possessed by Indians as 
their own ; and is already far ahead of them in the knowledge and 
appreciation of the antiquities, historical and literary, which attest 
the comparative splendour of their ancient civilisation. It sees 
clearly how barren are the acquirements of the most erudite pundit of 
them all, and it notes the fact, that Indian erudition is so far from 
opening and stimulating the mind, that it actually has the opposite 
effect — cooping the unfortunate student in a narrow round of 
thoughts, and cramming him with effete technicalities, till he is as 
unhealthily tumid as a Strasboui^ goose. These poor schoolmen 
are the most bitter enemies of that modern civilisation which is 
always wounding their vanity even when it makes use of their 
services. It would be suicidal for a civilising Government to 
mnltiply or to maintain machinery for the production of feeble and 
hostile pedants. Afler Newton, Ptolemy is an anachronism. AtUr 
Farraday, Paracelsus is impossible. It is passing away, this old 
dreamof the twice-born, with all its nightmares; let those that will, 
dally till the dawn, England is awake and bestirring herself in 
earnest at the work tliat lies before her. As sure as railways are 
better than bullock-carts, the day of enlightenment is breaking on 
the land, and if clouds should rise to intercept the morning sun, 
at least the vapours will not gather, we trust, in the schools 
established by the State. 

We need hardly say that it is not for selfish reasons, or to 
preserve British ascendancy, that the Government desires to give 
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the people of India a European education, but because it considers 
tbst a European education is the sole means of enabling Indians 
to meet their English fellow-subjects on eqnul terms, in the field 
of official, professional, and social life. It wishes to inaugurate 
for the millions vho inliabit Hindoostan a career of moral and 
material improvement after the pattern, as near as may be, of 
Europe and England. It would educate Indians, if it be possible, 
to govern themselves as Anglo-Saxons govern themselves. It does 
not consider it possible or desirable that the administration of this 
great country should be exclusively in the hands of bom Britons, 
but it will not willingly permit that offices of trust in that admi- 
nistration shall be held eicept by persons who have been trained 
to understand and respect British institutions, policy, and morals. 
It is in every point of view better that the State should secure on 
the spot an ample and cheap supply of intelligent functionaries, In- 
dian by birth and language, but English in spirit and acquiremmit, 
than that it should be driven by the lack of native material on which 
it can rely, to import all or most of its confidential servants from 
Great Britain. The British Government has never desired to 
institute an oligarchy of race in India, — it has even striven to an 
extent which has evidently been dangerous, to supersede European 
by Native Agency, but this error has arisen from its generous 
haste to believe that education had brought Indians up to a level 
with Europeans, a consummation which does not seem so near at 
hand as pmlanthropists were willing to hope. 

However, this magnanimous purpose lies at the foundation of the 
Educational policy of Government. It would see its white and black 
subjects form a homogeneous community, inspired by the sentiments 
of a common and thoroughly British civilisation. It would ba 
strange if this aim were after all to be thwarted by the races which 
have everything to gain by its success, but certainly at present there 
is far more anxiety shown by the State to give than by Indians to 
receive the boon. The education of a Enropean gentleman, in a 
country where the merest smattering of European education 
meets with an immediate reward such as no part of Europe can 
offer, is open to all who will take it, at a nominal fee. The reluc- 
tance of a community which is always boasting of its enlighten- 
ment, which possesses municipal self-^vemment and a political 
Association, which takes upon itself to read lectures to the Govern- 
ment and the British nation on their duties to India, the reluc- 
tance, wesay, of thiscommunity to put itself on an educational level 
with the foreigners whose ascendancy it resents as iniquitous, is 
wonderful, and hardly to be explained. The Government has done 
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all on its part ta attract scliolars to its Academies; where are the 
studious youth ? — the banquet is amfrfe ; where are the guests ? 
The expenditure devoted to College education is known to be 
immense, and quite out of proportion to the returns. Graduates 
of English Uoiversities are imported to fill the chairs of Literature, 
Philo8<^hy, and Science, and do single important item of a liberal 
European curriculum (with the' inevitable exception of Theology, 
the Classics, and modern languages) is omitted from the course. 
Yet, with insignificant exceptions) it has wholly failed to attract the 
sons of wealthy and influential persons to its Colleges. So little 
does the native community care for a first class education, that it is 
found necessary to pay them to accept it, and accradingly stipends 
are awarded, on a scale of liberality unknown in Europe, to such as 
are willing to undergo a College course as the condition of receiving 
a comfortable m^ntenance. Even this inducement is not altwether 
successful; competition for these stipends is very limited and 
spiritless, and before the end of their academical career it is said 
that in many cases youths commence hudting about for official or 
commercial employment — which, in the dearth of moderately 
instructed persons that here prevails, they can always hope to 
obtain — pursuing their studies meanwhile with a half-hearted 
languor characteristic of those who desire no more learning tlian 
will enable them to claim their scholarship allowance without 
deduction. The expense to the State of every one of these young 
men whom it bribes to study, is enormous, and such as no other 
Government in the world would tolerate. It consumes funds which, 
if devoted to a humbler class of instruction, would found an excellent 
Snglish school in every Collectorate, and provide for the wants of 
boys fifty times as numerous as the present college students, and 
in a style more solid, if less pretentious. The expenditure more- 
over is to that extent unnatural, and therefore unsatisfactory, that 
its tendency is to create a factitious and discontented aristocracy, 
composed of youths in humble life who accept education not 
for its own sake but as a sort of official appointment— who feel 
little gratitude to the State for one or the other, but rather are 
inclined to grumble that the same artificial patronage which bred 
them as gentlemen is not continued to them in aftetlife so as to 
keep them so. 

This policy of the State may be wise or the contrary ; we express 
QO opinion on the point — but what we wish to show is, that great 
sacrifices are being constantly made to maintain it ; and such 
sacrifices are certainly not made without an adequate object. It 
has never been suggested, and we suppose so nativo will suggest. 
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that the object is roligious prop^aadisin. Theology finds no 
pliice in tlie College course; no clergyman, if it can be avoided, is 
ever nominated to fill a Profegsorial chair ; in the public exami- 
nations the printed questions are in no case direct^ to ascerttun 
the respondents' religious knowledge. The most guarded attempt 
at proselytism among young men of ^es from eighteen to four 
luid twenty would instantly be detected, and would in the rarest 
instances only have the least chance of success. It must be 
eTident that no administration conducted with common sense 
would employ machinery so cumbrous and expensive to manufac- 
ture a possible Christian convert in the course of three or four 
years. Neither is the object to create a class of mere clerks. 
Youths may be bred to the desk by a very much cheaper as well 
as better process, than by a high course of mathematics and litera- 
ture, a curriculum which, as experience shows, instead of produc- 
u^ habits of business, has a tendency positively to unfit its most 
successful votaries for the humble drudgery of an ofiice. Ho, 
the design of the State has been higher and more generous, if not 
more sagacious than this. It has desired to breed a class of 
Indian gentlemen. 

Gentlemen, in the English sense of the word. Men of honor, 
self-control, and good taste. Men not merely of information, but 
of minds invigorated and cultivated by a large and liberal 
training to an equality with the educated men of Europe. We do 
not say that this result has been acliieved or nearly achieved, but 
it has been aimed at ; everything that the Grovemment can do with 
that end has been done, amid the faint applause or dissembled 
hostility of its subjects, both European and Native. The experi- 
ment is still going on, and scholars whose attainments and ability 
would command respect in any academical community in the world 
are labouring, in spite of much discouragement but with unabated 
zeal, to execute the idea shadowed forth by British benevolence. 
Year after year they scrutinise with renewed interest the rising 
generation of students, and ask themselves. Are there among these 
youth any that will hold their own in professional or political 
competition with educated Englishmen ? In the Essays and 
Dissertations of a young man oi twenty years of s^e, a practised 
eye not often fails to recognise the traits that will afterwards mark 
bis maturity. Methodising power, appreciation of facts, fancy 
and humour, elevation or tenderness of sentiment, purity of taste, 
sobriety, brilliancy, all these qualities are then developing them- 
selves under the active beat of academic life. The future mora- 
list, statesman, advocate, or savant, will unconsciously exhibit the 
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mould into which his nature is adjusting itaelf. Anxiously are 
Buch compositions scanned by those whose function it is to rear a 
breed of Indian youths to match with the gentlemen of England, 
and anxiously no doubt does the GoTemment look for the long 
promised return to its expenditure that has been so lavish and so 
disinterested. 

Now it is conceivable, though not likely, that the State may 
decline to continue the eipeiiment as unsuccessful, but we may 
be well assured tliat meanwhile it will allow no interference from 
without to stand in the way of its succeeding. It will insist that 
everything shall be done tlmt its means admit, to bring the minds 
of native college students into sympathy with cultivated English- 
men. Theology is necessarily omitted if our foregoing conclu- 
sions are sound ; the Greek and Latin classics cannot be tanght 
for obvious reasons. Thus two great branches of intellectual 
culture which knit together the educated men of all Cliristendoni 
in the use of a common literature and familiar modes of thought, 
are absent, to the great disadvantage of the Indian student, from 
the course which is designed to put him on a level with Europeans. 
On the other hand the demonstrations of abstract and experimental 
science in which the superiority of Europe to Asia seems especially 
manifest, are not so powerful as they might be thought to be in 
Europeanising the native mind. A student may be, as many Hin- 
doos are, an acute mathematician or competent astronomer, without 
advancing a single step towards sympathy with any alien race. 
Or he may pursue researches in chemistry, by the light of the 
last revelations from the West, returning no more gratitude or 
good-will therefor than he feels to the shopkeeper who sells him 
a retort, and without abating one jot of the narrow arrogance of 
caste. Tlie fact is that Science taken by itself and studied for its 
own sake does not necessarily exert any influence on the afections. 
It is impersonal in its nature, and though it implies human 
intellect for its development, its laws, once announced, exist as 
facts independent of men. The story of invention, imless 
enshrined in literature, is forgotten or never known. Tlie 
laborious days, the scorned delights, the patient vigils, the 
frequent failures, the passionate longings, the hope deferred, 
the broken heart oi heart-shaking Eureka — these are rags that 
Science shakes off disdainful, as she rises in her cold majesty. 
And so her devotees will rise, using but not as of course loving 
each other, nay, it may be, grudging praise deserved, detracting 
from a fellow-worker's merit, acrimoniously wrangling over 
claims to [priority, arrogantly demanding each for himself and 
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lits own favorite pursuit an exaggerated bomage. Such narroir 
selfish jealousy is possible, and has in fact tarnished illustrious 
names. If it is not universal or common among men of Science 
in Europe, the reason is, that they are united in a bond of bro- 
therhood, not by equality of knowledge but by identity of human 
feeling. 

Their sympathy is created and cherished by all that portion of 
their education which trained them as men. Religion, morals, laws, 
social habita, history, literature and art — which taught them to 
love the same virtues, to detest the same vices, to imitate the same 
great ideal of piety, to recognise the same principles of equal 
justice, to maintain corresponding standards of rank, honor, and 
courtesy, to reverence the dignity of pure women, to know and to res- 
pect tlie traditions of ancient greatness, \ihether of their own or other 
families and nations, to distinguish with the same generous enthu- 
siasm the living illustrations of eminence in all lands, to render 
an impartial homage to the great creations of poetic genius, 
wherever they may be found, to accept the same models of taste 
in arts and letters, yielding nitlial an unstinted admiration to the 
peculiar developments which have been suggested by the special 
needs or character of each race or country. The history of Europe, 
from the first dawn of Greek civilisation, displays the growth of 
this sympathy, nliich has passed unhurt through cruel wars and 
crueller polemics, which is still ever strengthening and expanding, 
and is destined, we hope and believe, to unite all civilised men as 
members of one loving family. That history must form a promi- 
nent feature in the education which is designed to bring Indians 
under the same powerful influence. It is an essential supplement 
to scientific studies in the scheme of State instruction. Indeed, 
embracing as it does in its widest scope a view of all the elements 
of modern civilisation, it may with justice be pronounced the great 
humanising instrument of Government education for India. It is 
true that it is only in Colleges that a theme so high can be handled 
in a worthy manner, but it is only in Colleges, that is to say in 
schools for young men, tliat any far-reaching instruction can be 
given or received, and he who leaves off learning before adolescence, 
must be content with an education that is necessarily low in degree 
as well as inadequate in quantity. 

Now in order that our academical youth may be thoroughly 
imbued with the kind of knowledge which we have describ- 
ed, and which, if we do not err, is emphatically the one 
study open to them whereby tliey may effectually be brought 
into sympathy with European thought^— the great object of 
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ttieir College education — it is abundantly clear tliat tliey must 
be mnde ftimiliar vith the personal feelings of £ngli&linien, the 
history of England and the British Empire. To them Eng- 
land is the representative, and there is none nobler and truer, of 
European civilisation. They have access to no other European 
language but English. Tliey see no Europeans but Englishmen. 
And tliough tliey may and certainly ought to read attentively the 
history of other nations than the British, still their knowledge 
of such history will be but ^nt and dull, for the want of that 
constant current of illustration which is supplied by an acquain- 
tance with the literature of a country and by personal intercourse 
with its people. 

These advantages apart, the history of England is incom- 
parably the most important and interesting to them. It is now 
more tlian ever true that the future of India is indissolubly 
connected with the policy of England, that the fortunes of 
Indians are bound up with the feelings and conduct of English- 
men. It is of the weightiest moment for every n.itive of this 
country that aspires to influence or cherishes ambition, to under- 
stand thorouglily the temper and motives, not of this or that 
functionary, but of the collective British nation. We see no 
indication tlint the leaders of native opinion have made any 
advance towards the comprehension of England, unless it be con- 
sidered an advance to have acquired a few of the political phrases 
current in parish vestries. The " Honorable" Court and Mr. Smith 
oF Cannon Row still bound their horizon, and their standards of 
English statesmanship are borrowed with indiscriminate eager- 
neSB from any one who may have found or invented an " Indian 
grievance," whether it be the Judicious and candid Lewin, the 
disinterested Perry, or the large-minded Clanricarde. Are we 
to add to tlieso names the pure and generous " lotua'-swallowing 
leader of the Conservatives in the House of Commons? The 
present mutiny illustrates, it is true, the ignorance, the deplor- 
able and pernicious ignorance of Indian life and character that 
prevails among Europeans, but it demonstrates stilt more 
clearly the profound and wide-spread and ruinous ignorance of the 
British nation prevailing among Indians. England's inexhaustible 
resources of living valour and munitions of war, her fervid 
patriotism and impatience of dishonor, her faith in her own for- 
tune, her more than Roman tenacity of empire, all of which they 
now b^in to believe, — these things seem to have been veiled from 
even the most instructed among diem, namely their newspaper 
writers. They are now learning a terrible lesson — terrible it 
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mast needs be oven to tlio most loyal of Ilindooa and Maliome- 
dans — written in characters of fire and blood, so largo tliat all 
must read. They reci^ise England the avenger, they have yet 
to study her in her milder and more usual moods. We trust that 
they will soon he allowed to du so. 

The avenues lo English conSdence are not to bo opened (ve 
say this not in scoru but in warniug) by loyal addresses or leading 
articles swollen with adulation towards the Government of the 
day. Once in the hour of peri!, wheu uuknoirn to its rulers the 
whole of British India was seething with intrigue, when the storm 
signals of treason, intelligible only to native eyes, were flying 
through the air, or when a little later the typhoon actually hurst 
amid horrors unspeakable, and the stately shij) in her fair weather 
trim, half manned with an unwary crew, heeled to the blast till 
every limber groaned, and spars and rigging snapped under the 
strain — then a few timely words of warning and counsel, a generous 
cheer of encouragement, a heatrty assurance of sympathy, would 
have been received and remembered gratefully by the British nation, 
and a golden era would have been inaugurated for India. During 
that dark hour, with insignificant exceptions the Native newspapers 
alone expressed— and that without censure or disavowal — the senti- 
ments of intelligent Indians. The Press Act was rendered 
necessary by theii open or insidious disaffection — while the epoch 
of loyal addresses dates from the visible diminution of England's 
danger. This subject, however, we have no desire to pursue ; 
and we only refer to it as showing that the natives of this country, 
though their good-will to the British Government under ordinary 
circumstances is unimpeached, have yet much to learn of the duties 
of citizenship, before tliey can expect to be trusted in positions ol 
political responsibility."' That confidence which they might have 
commanded by a coup de main — by a few bold and cordial words-— 
must now be secured by a patient and practical study of British 
public opinion in all its developments, and a svstematic discharge 
of the social and political " duty" which England expects every 
man to do. 

. Our present concern, however, is with the youths who are still 
under the ferule,— who are receiving, and as regards the majority 
are Iiandsomely pud for receiving, from the hands of the Govern- 

* Tbeee temaiki aie not intended to apply to the Indiitn priaeea, onr alliea, 
moit of whom hate sliowa equal sagacity and gallantry in the late crisii ; and we 
neither make nor insinuateany doubt tliat many natives, especially at the Preii- 
denciu, induding probably th« sntlie communitiei of Parsces, Java, and Chrii- 
tiaui, ore fully sware that tlieit IbUiwu a,n idratkal witb thote of Great Biitsin- 
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mont, an academical (xlucation, whicL is dc»i)^oil to mako tlicm 
liiyal and useful subjects. We trust tliat it niil now be seen why, 
in tlieir oitn interest as well as in the interest of the State, ne 
insist that Uiey should diligently study in all possible fulness the 
national and social life of England as disclosed in her history, her 
literature, her laws and institutions. In the course of that study — 
and this is the point to which the foregoing observations were 
intended to lead — they will meet with a phenomenon so constantly 
appearing that its importance cannot be overlooked. Whether 
they open the chronicle that tells how the island home of painted 
savages became the seat of a great and civilised nation, or whether 
they commence with the poets, the orators, the philosophers, who 
in expressing the noblest thoughts of each succeeding generation o( 
a nolile and thoughtful race, have created a language unequalled 
in its combination of strength, richness, and elasticity, or whether 
they trace the all-pervading spirit of Law which, assimilating the 
genius of each element in the national life, through all convul^ons 
of the commonwealth, has passed triumphantly, riding on the 
whirlwind of revolution and directing the storm of jarring parties, — 
or whether they mark the kindred spirit of Custom, that taking up 
the functions which law could not discharge, checking rash chango 
and crude experiment, has given unity and harmony to the -great 
Imperial Epic, — they will find it equally necessary to note and to 
understand the Religion which has inspired so many heroes and 
gseas, so much admirable art and literature, so intense a national 
life. If it be confessedly requisite for the student of ancient history 
to make himself familiar with the graceful fables of Greek mytho- 
logy and the half-mystic all-monstrous Pantheon of Egypt — if the 
Oriental historian can in no other way make his narrative intelli- 
gible than by premising a full account of the development or 
degeneracy of Brahmin thought through its various phases of 
theosophy and metaliysics to mere ceremonial idolatry — of the 
rival Buddhist movement with its missionary xeal and monastic 
asceticism, still alive but as it were trance-struck — and of the better 
known career of the Unitarian Moslem, once so fiery a Propagan- 
dist, but now sensible of the gradual and certain decline of his 
Faith, aggressive no more, but doggedly submissive to the unalter- 
able decrees of God — then surely there is nothing ijew or strange or 
unreasonable in laying down that the student who would compre- 
hend the English nation and their history must as an essential 
part of his task investigate the history and development of the 
several Christian churches whose genius has moulded and been 
moulded by the genius of the British people. 
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' No doubt such studies will be looked on unfavorably by 
many who conceive of Religion as somctliing i1ilferii>g in kind 
from Tnith, and who care much more for tlie ono tlian for the 
otlicr. We can of course understand that a zealous Parsee 
parent (for instance) should, in unaffected alarm for the conse- 
quences, decline to allow his son to be lectured in history 
which may suggest reflexion on the comparative claims to human 
reverence of the CJiristian and Parsee religions, or even to enter 
upon the question for himself by the simple aid of the New 
Testament and the ancient writings from which German industry 
is endeavouring to exhume the religion named of Zoroaster. 
So a Brahmin parent may, in perfect goo<I faith and for obvious 
reasons, prohibit his children from studying the Solar System as 
revealed by European science; so a Shravuck vegetarian may have 
conscientious scruples as to looking through the indiscreet micro- 
scope which discloses the existence of animal life in the water which 
he drinks ; so a Maliomedan may honestly protest (as we have 
seen) f^inst his boy being taught Geography from a terrestrial 
globe. Certainly it would bathe height oftyranny if theState were • 
to overrule these objections as frivolous, and resolve to propagate 
the truth, however i-lear and certain, by compulsion. But that is 
not the question before us. No one is compelled to send hia 
children to a State school. The Government invites and offers to 
assist all religious communities to open their own senimaries, in 
which thoy may reconcile their peculiar theologies with History and 
Philosophy as best they may. In its own schools the State will 
fix its own standard, entirely irrespective of theological considera- 
tions. From its University graduates it will require as far as 
possible the same amount and kind of knowledge as is required 
from graduates of English Universitie*. It will not enquire 
whether the pursuit of that knowledge involves enquiries that may 
be dangerous to some varieties of religious faith. It will not enter 
into the question at all. If a candidate for his B. A. degree betrays 
ignorance ofthe character and career (say) of Luther or Hildebrand, 
it will be no excuse for liim to reply that he omitted to inform 
himself concerning those eminent persons because their biography 
is chiefly or wholly " religious," Or if, examined in Milton's 
Paradise Lost, he cannot explain an allusion to Abialianior Salem, 
he will not be protected from a " pluck" by pleading that the only 
way of acquiring such knowledge is by referring to the interdicted 
p^es ofthe Old Testament. 

For the standard of knowledge exaqted by the University is and 
can bo no other than that which is exacted by the world'— «nd 
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that not die Ilindoo ox Parsce, but tlie civilised vorld. Tlie 
University degree is no more tban a inethocHcal and solemn 
guarantee tlmt tlie {inssessor of it lias liad what well educated 
people consider aliber&l education. It is absolutely worthless if it 
practically does not afibrd this guarantee ; and sliould the Icdian 
University examiners agree to condone gross blunders in comaion 
science or common history, out of deference to the supposed reli- 
gious disabilities of tho respondent, then Indian graduation will be 
a farce and the Universities a transpnrent an*! short-lifed imposture. 
We do not anticipate such a collapse of the Inst great scheme of 
the British Government for the elevation of its Indian subjects, and 
prefer to believe that our Hindoo and Mussulman Masters of Arts, 
when ne have them, will be such persons only as have given satis- 
factory proof that they can read the English classics with the same 
minute exhaustive knowledge that is i-e(]uired of European gra- 
duates witli respecttoSophoclesandVirgil, and that they are capable 
of tracing the history of European and specially of I'^nglish civilisa- 
tion as completely and accurately as the text bonks and consulting 
• libraries at their disposal will permit. If any parent fears that 
his son's religious faith will be undermitted or his morals corrupted 
by the amount of Christian knonledge involved in such require- 
ments, we reply— it is very well — it is for every one to consider 
whether he will give his children a liberal education or not, but 
tho idea of a liberal education cannot be modified to meet tho 
prejudices of individuals, and Colleges maintained by Government 
will Dot mutilate their curriculum for the benefit of those who 
desire to liave tho credit without possessing the reality of an 
academical training in "Arts." We have thus with perhaps 
excessive pains laboured to show, what no educated Englishman 
or Frenchman would for a moment hesitate to admit, but what 
native parents do not seem to have had presented to their minds, 
that the higher education given in Indian Colleges, though strictly 
secular in aim and spirit, still necessarily involves a study of 
Christianity in its historical and literary aspects. 

But even in the humhler schools maintained by the State, where 
little or no English is taught, and where only the most meagre 
historical information is imparted, it will be practically impossible 
to exclude all teaching that jmsitively «r nt^atively may involve 
. " religious" consequences. We have already suggested the cases 
of tho Banian whose conscience may l)e troubled at the revelations 
of tho microscope, of the Brahmin to whom astronomy may bearock 
of offence, of the Maliomedan whose faith may engage him to hold 
that the world is square. Surely we should inci.r the ust derision 
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of the wiiolo human race if tho Government scliool course were so 
aOjitstcil to loavo these as open questions- The imagination fails 
to conceive lioir any teaching at all beyond reading, writing, and 
arithmetic, could be givomvithout displacing some of these unlucky 
thoologicai tenets that involve ridiculous blunders in elementary 
Unowletige. The fact is, that when religion forsakesher own s^ihere, 
the world of the indemonstrable, she must abate her pretensions, 
and submit her oracles to the ordinary tests supplied by the laws 
of evidence. And the most enthusiastic devotee to the principle 
of tlieological neutrality can only require or concede, that the 
State schoolmaster shall avoid such topics as .are in their own 
nature expressly religious ; on all other subjects, as they come 
before him, teaching tho demonstrated truth, whatever it' may be, 
nithout troubhiig himself to inquire whose withers are wrung 
by the operation. 

We believe that this principle will suffice to meet all the diffi- 
culties that may in practice be started by i-eligions fanaticism, but 
it must be applied to the circumstances of each case with good ' 
sense, firmness, and without arriere pensee. The educational 
authorities stand between two classes of critics, each vigilant, sus- 
picious, and unilisguisedly bent on advancing the views of its own 
party. The least want of even-handed justice, therefore, real or 
ajiparent, is sure to be detected, draped to the light, and discuss- 
ed with that peculiar acrimony that seems inseparable from reli- 
gious controversy. In this way, probably, the policy of the Edu- 
cational Dopartnient will be kept clear of such mistakes in judg- 
ment as W3uld cause serious imputations on its good faith ; and 
will be enabled, on tho other hand, resolutely to disregard tho 
mere captious opposition of those who are ever on the watch to 
discover tho Shibboleth of theological dissidence. We shall now 
close our argument with a few remarks on one particular applica- 
tion of the principles at which we have arrived in the preceding 
pages. It seems not unlikely that a proposal will be made by a 
party, powerful in numbers, energy, influence, and elevation of 
moral pui-jiosej to introtluco the Christian Scriptures as a text- 
book into all State schools In India, it is evident that, consis- 
tently with the religious neutrality of Government, such a propo- 
sal cannot for a moment be entertained. If tho Bible be made a 
text-book, then the Vedas and Puranas must be introduced, to- 
gether with the Koran, and those curious literary relics of Persian 
antifjuity which demonstrate, according to one of tho very few 
persons who have attempted to understand them,* that their 

* ViJu lU.M'Min Q<iorh;'hj Bn'icw. vol. if, page 48, 
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autlior must havo VAiitcd common scnso, liut which nevertheless 
die Parsees, for whom we feel an unaflected pity, think tliem- 
selves obliged to reverence as a revelation from God. Tliis of 
course woiiTii be preposterous, and therefore witlioiit hesitation 
we lay down, that the Ilible cannot be used as a class reading- 
book in Government schools. 

But it must be remembered that the Bible is not merely 
a religious book. It is a collection of wntings of different 
ages and by different authors, and on different subjects. These 
works, considered separately, are of the highest importance in 
various branches of secular study. They contain the oldest 
bistory in existence, and history, be it said, the truth of 
which does not rest on theological grounds, but is every day be- 
ing confirmed by the independent researches of scholars among 
the monumental antiquiUes of Egypt, Arabia, Assyria, and Persia. 
Another division of tne books which constitute the " Old Testa- 
ment" contains the oldest perfect code of l^islation in existence, 
the great iuterest of which to historians and jurists is certainly 
rather increasing tlian diminishing. The laws of Moses hold ac- 
knowledged rank, from a mere philosophical point of view, among 
the cmies of Menu, of Mahomed, and of Justinian, and can never 
be disregarded by the legal student who desiresto have a liberal 
knowledge of his profession. Again, the Greek documents col- 
lectively styled the " New Testament" contain, besides history of 
unquestionable authenticity, a system of morals received by the 
whole civilised world, and destined, as it seems, to govern the 
whole human race. An ethical philosopher who has not studied 
Cliristian morality and tested liis speculations by its precepts is 
eighteen centuries behind his subject, and may be comparct.!, as 
regards his mental state, to an astronomer ignorant of all that 
has been done since Arcliytas of Xarentum. Further, both the 
Old and New Testaments contain narrative and poetry which, as 
mere literature, are unrivalled. Tliere is nothing in .fschylus, 
or Pindar, or Milton, that rises to the height of the "book of Job" 
or the poems entitled the Prophecies of Isaiah ; and the best proof 
of this is, that the Hebrew lyrics, while quite intelligible, and. , 
most impressive and affecting, to persons of moderate understand- 
ing, compel still greater admiration from greater minds — admira- 
tion entirely unmixed with religious considerations, and conceded 
solely to literary excelleuce. 

And confining our view to the English version of the Bible as 
a literary production, wo have no hesitation in affirming that its 
study is the best possible method of attaining a good style in 
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Eiiglisli composition, Tliis remarlt especially applies to Natives 
wlio can make no iiso of TlmeyiHdes, Plato, Cicero, and Tacitus, 
and wliose tasto is formed bj perusal of the daily newspapers and 
official correspondence; neither of which classes of literature 
(with the peace of official persons and of journalists we say it) is 
calculated to display the English language in an advant^eous 
light. Native Jl^nglish style offends in prolixity, wordiness, and 
unfortunate attempts at eloquence. These are just the defects 
which would be cured by constant reference to the English version 
of the Bible, of which favorite passages should be learned by 
heart, as University students in Europe learn Terence and 
Tacitus. It is quite evident that all the great English writers 
formed their tasto by reading the English Bible,* which is indeed, 
considered as a whole, the greatest literary achievement of which 
we have any record, and may be said to have settled for ever the 
standard of pure English. From a phrase of the petition dis- 
cussed in this article, it would seem tnat some native eentlemen 
have the same repugnance to reading the Bible that tliey would 
have to eating beef, and that tho mere sight of a quotation from 
the Scriptures occurring in the course of general literature gives 
them a shock of disgust. With such we cannot argue, but we 
assure them of our belief that their tastes will so far be respected 
by Ciovernment that the Bible will only be used in the higher 
educational establisliments as a book of reference, for purely 
secular purposes, by the students of ancient history, of law, and of 
the prioress of literature. But to the young men themselves who 
come to these institutions, and especially to the Parsees, we say. 
If you wish, as we believe you do, to render yourselves equal to 
Europeans in actual life, you must disencumber yourselves of 
some of the unfortunate prejudices which your elder fellow-conn try- 
men cling to so anxiously. Those prejudices are not ornaments but 
fetters. Do not be deceived by the courteous language in which 
the Government receive representations that such or such a 
desirable improvement cannot be effected because of " native 
prejudices." All civilisation consists in the introiluction of 
desirable improvements which interfere with the silly prejudices 
of some one. Those who patronise prejudices must be content 
to be considered the enemies of improvement. It may be neces- 
sary—it is necessary — for a reforming Government to deal cau- 
tiously and tenderly with the most stupid of its subjects. It will 
pity, but it cannot respect them. Therefore we say to all who 
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would slinrc tho trlumpli and partake the gale of European civili- 
sation, use your influenco, not in cherisliing and protecting tlic 
anti-social superstitions of your more ignorant countrymeu, but 
ID persevering attempts to csplode tlioin, and certainly lose no 
opirartuuity of showing tliat you aro personally superior to alt 
sucli ideas as are ioherited ftom an effete barbarism. 

And to apply these remarks to the matter before us, rid your- 
selves of the silly prejudice that you will get any harm by reading 
the greatest of English classics and tho most popular .collection of 
literature in the world. Do not lower yourselves to the level of the 
Banian who is unwilling to look through a microscope for fear 
of seeing something unpleasant in his drinking water. Such 
reluctance in an ignorant man deserves com mi aeration, in tho 
" educated" it calls for contempt. You will find in the English 
version of the Bible (we arc not now speaking of the matter, but 
the style) just that, pure, simple, straightforward language — 
adapted equally to humble domestic narrative and the most 
majestic flights of poetry — that your teachers of English com- 
position, if they know their business, would select for your Imi- 
tation. There you will find no otiose epithets, no vain repeti- 
tions, no triplication of synonyms, no unnecessary expansions of 
what is already clear, no nnseasonable rhetoric, no rambling from 
the point, no vulgarity of taste, no slang. It is the best cor- 
rective we can suggest for the shambling, slip-shod manner vliich 
nativQ writers are apt to acquire from riding tenth-rate European 
literature by predilection, as well as for the iminethodical pro- 
lixity and ^e tone of exaggeration which are their own by birth- 
right. We hope that this advice will be taken as quite distinct 
in aim from any that may be offered by theologians from their 
special point of view, and will be received as it is given, in can- 
dour and good f^tb. 
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Art. VIII.— the LATE REVEREND PHILIP 
ANDERSON. 

Thb coDnexIon of the Reverend Philip Anderson with this 
periodical was sufDciently well known to permit our disregard of 
the ordinary circumstances of a Review and the expie&sion of oar 
sense of the loss which the society of Bombay lias sustained by 
his removal from amongst us. 

Mr. Anderson came to this country as a chaplEun on the East 
India Company's EEtablishment in 1842, and was soon afi^r 
appointed to Candeisb, where he remained until 1847- At Mal- 
ligaum in Candeish he applied himself successfully to the study 
of Mahratti, in which language he preached, and he gathered into 
the church a small flock. In'1847 he was removed to Suiat, 
and from thence alter a short residence he returned to England 
for the benefit of his health. On his return to India in 1849 he 
vas appointed to the chaplaincy of Colaba, which had become 
vacant by the lamented death of the Reverend George Pigott, and 
excepting one year's absence at Mababuleshwur, he continued in 
that post until his death. It is only a few months since he 
returned after his year's sojourn at the Mahabuleshwur Hills, and 
he was looking forward with great pleasure to the consecration of 
the new Church at Oolaba, which had been commenced during 
the incumbency, and principally in consequence of the active zeal 
of his predecessor, Mr. Pigott. Mr. Anderson took an equal in- 
terest in the good work, and largely aided in surmounting the 
financial and other difficulties which retarded its completion. His 
friends hoped that he had returned from the Hills with renewed 
health, but it seems probable that he brought back the seed of 
his fatal illness within him. In the midst of his preparation for 
the consecration of the Church he was taken ill, and gradually 
grew weaker, until, in about three weeks after the first symptoms 
of serious illnesa, so many of ub saw him laid to rest at sunset on 
the shore of Colaba. 

The death of the righteous is no mean event in the circle in 
which he lived and acted. It lifts the witnesses for a time at 
least above their ordinary selves in many respects ; but the hu- 
man j udgment is still weak ; and freed bom the weight of ordinary 
VOL. Ti, — wo. II. 60 
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differences, pr^udices, and envies, and peihaps influenced by 
strong personal affection, em in the afflnence of its chari^to the 
metnory of those who, removed by death, least need it. We de- 
sire to avoid this error, and not to impair oui testimony by speak- 
ing of Mr. Anderson or his labours in eis^erated terms. Thus 
seeking to speak thewords of truth and soberness, we nevertheless 
say that Philip Anderson was no common man. He had gifts of 
itatellectual powers and acquirements, dignity of coontenance, 
natural cheerfulness and courtesy, above the average of educated 
English gentlemen ; and these and all other talents were devoted 
by nim in a most catholic spirit to the good of his fellow-men and 
the glory of God. He was not merely a zealous clergyman ; still 
less was he the mere accomplished member of society and pro- 
fessional Minister, He gave himself to the special duties of 
hia calling with uncompromising preference and untiring zeal, 
but nevertheless took an active intwest and part in other 
means of usefulness. We need but allude to Lis carefully 
accurate and entertEuning account of the English in Western 
India during the earlier periods of their settlement, derived from 
the original records of the Surat and Bombay Governments, to 
his share in the transactions of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Astatic Society, and to his principal part in the establishment and 
conduct of this 2teview,yr}i\e]i he edited until within » few weeks 
of his death, and to which he constantly and largely contributed, 
in order to remind our readers of the varied modes in which his 
earnest desire found opportunity to be useful in bis generation. 
Mr. Anderson was a man of keen and quick feelings and temper, 
and when these were stirred by witnessing dishonor to his Master, 
he would rebuke sharply, not, it may be supposed, without some- 
times incurring odium thereby. We were told the other day 
how, on Mr. Anderson's officiating for the first time at an out- 
station, where the congregation oehaved only as an audience, 
neither by voice nor gesture offering any outward worship, he, on 
entering the pulpit, and before he gave his text, addressed them 
in these words :^" I protest I never saw such an ungodly congte- 

fation as this. You neither kneel in prayer nor respond in praise." 
'he congregation was so offended at the momwt that they would 
not attend the evening service at all. Such rebukes, however, werQ 
given in very faithfulness. He was remarkably &ee from personal 
or professicmal arnwance. 

He had a fine and powerful voice, and in the pttlpH an eemeat 
and even f«rvid delivery, which was appropriate to the style 
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of his nimons. Th« conviction that his principal buBiness 
in the pulpit was to deliver his Matter's message, superseded 
aJl scholarly teodencies to theolc^ca] essaying. He preached, 
not discoursed. 

His training and sympathies, and especially a certain catholicity 
which practic^ly realises that every gift of God is good, and that 
of all which He has given for man's bodily, intellectual, and spiri- 
tual sustenance and delight, offering is to be made back to Him 
for His glory, and that the delights, of Sound, of Color, and of 
Form, are not turned to their full purposes, nor fully enjoyed, if 
they be not made to take their share in glorifying the public wor- 
ship of God and elevating the minds of His worshippers, caused 
Mr. Anderson to attribute great value to the ritual and ceremony 
of Prayer and Praise, and bo led many who, from the accidents 
of association, connect such sympathies with narrow views and 
sacerdotal assumption, to regard him and his labors with 
suspicion. It will suffice to say here that it was a most 
undeserved suspicion. 

In private society he was a very delightful companion. To 
the characteristic qualities of a Scholar and a Gentleman was 
added just that amount of humour which seems to be so 
ofUn allied to the catholicity of which we spoke ; which 
lends such important aid in giving any man with an earnest 
purpose due influence in general society, and which is so es- 
sential to the full enjoyment of the hours of relaxation in 
private intercourse. 

Our own special loss in connection with this Seview we may 
reasonably dwell upon, for it is not less a loss to the community of 
Bombay. So large a portion of it hitherto was bis work that we 
might speak of the Meview when in his hands without identifying 
ourselves with its claims. Although he had lately resigned the 
Editorship, under the conviction that it demanded more of his 
time than could be spared from his paramount duties, we confidently 
relied on his advice, on his character, and his pen, to maiutEun the 
influence and the usefulness of this Bevieie. 

It is one of the best signs of moral health in any society that 
it can recognise a man without the atd of distinguished services 
or high petition. Mr. Anderson had neither cl^m in the ordi- 
nary sense of tlie terras. Considerable as were bis attainments, 
these were not the cause of the unusually large attendance of all 
classes at his funeral, or of the public meeting to pay tribute to 
his memory. We believe that it was the lai^ness of his sym- 
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pathies radier than tho meutue of uy speml endowmeBts, and a 
certain completenets of the chusctar, wnicli called forth the very 
general expresBion in the society (k Bombay that the life of 
Philip Anderson amongst us was memorahle, and his death a 
public loss. 
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Tillage, 59 ;— Sbitlook Torriois and tbeir chief, ib ; — 
sitting in state, 60 ; — the fair sei, ib ; — baigaining, a surprise, and 
inesents, 61 ; — civilities on parting, 62 ; — limits of explorations of the 
White Nile, Oi ; — the present of Egypt, 63 ; — what is to be her future ? 

Epitapki : Haraptan and Indian. — Works reriewad, 61 ;— ' Fabiota,' its heroine 
and supposed author, 66 ; — itluEtration of the doctrine of a particular 
FroTidence and Sear^er of hearts, 66 ; — internal eridenees oi tiie aathor> 
ship, ib ; — description of the catacombs, 67 ; — the stones of the Steinti 
City, 6B ; — heathen epitaphs, 69 ;— epithets usuaJly applied to wivcB, 70 ; — 
slabs of the early Christians, 71 ;— persecutions and martyrdom, 72; — 
Bishops Stephen and Systus, ib ; — examples of sentiments eiprossed in 
the epitaphs, 7S ; — other features in the inscriptions, 74 ; — the catacombs 
mostly used by the poor, 75 ; — feelings towards the dead, ib ; — epitaphs on 
martyrs, 77 ; — allusions to doctrioe, ib /—discoveries from tiiem respecting 
the marriage of the clergy, &c., 78 ;— symbolical language of the cata- 
combs, 79 ; — mediffival inscriptions, 80 ; — the Poets' Corner of Westminster 
Abbey, 81 ;— epitaphs of the 17th and 18th centuries, 82 i~epitaph on 
Benjamin Franllin, printer, 88 ; — specimens of witticisms, spite, and 
pleasantry, ib ;— epitaphs in praise of excessive drinking, 65 ; — profane, 
ib ; — two specimens of genteel religion, 86 1 — burial-grounds of India, 
SJ ; — emblems and the enacting of 'suttee,* ib ; — epitaphs on Massnlman 
, dead, 88 -.—inscription on the tomb of the Princess Jehanara Begum, 89 ; — 
Portuguese and Jewish epitaphs, ti ; — Anglo-Indian inscriptions, 90 ; — 
bmial-gionnds of Surat and Ahmedabad, 91 ;^the Oiendens' tomb, at Surat, 
92 ;— iascription on the cenotaph of Bishop Middleton, at Calcutta, 93 ;— 
^neral character of Anglo-Indian epitaphs, 94 ; — a question worthy of 
consideration, ib ; — rules for the construction of epitaphs, 95 ; — vhat 
should be comprised in them, 96 i—suggestions from Wordsworth's essay, 
97 ', — four epitaphs conformed to the rules, 16 ; — specimens of poetry 
appropriate for monumental inscriptions ; on infints, 98 ; on chUJren, 
101 ; on husbands and wives, 102 ; military, 103 ; miscellfuieaus, (6; — a 
sacred duty, 107 ; — charity recommended, ib. 

Etdiaion of Rdigioua Itatruction from Oovemnent Schooli in India. — Recent 
events, and their influence on the English mind, 355 ; — extent of the disaf- 
fection, 856 ; — Indian legislation : the equalisation principle, ib ; — cominv 
discussions, 867 ;— the religious qnestion, ib ;— ' educiitiona! despatch' of 
the Court of Directors on Bible-teaching, 358 ;— Native memorial to 
Goveminent, 859 ; — objections to certain class-books, 360 ;— did the 
memorialists read or understand the petition ? 861, nele ; — their alarms 



.—its verbosity, 361 ;— its triviality and 
disingennouEness, 365 ;— uses it might be put to in England, 366 ; — rqply 
of Government to the memorial, 867 ;— summary of resmts attained, 868 ; 
— Government profession of religious neutrality, 369 ; — ideas of rehgion 
and leligtoos doctrine, 370 ;— indifference of the State, 371 ;— the 
system of pabli<^ education, 16 ;— the fundamental principle not inconsis- 
tent with teaching; natural theology, 872 ; — what natural theology is, 
and does, ti ; — rdlgious panics, 874 ; — Government education caonab 
ipeciaLy protect heathenism, 375 ;— avowed aim of State education, 376 ; — 
reasons for the desire to impart a European education, 377 ;~ expenditure 
on college education in India, 378 ;— bribing of the Natives ta study, 1^ ,-— 
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edocAtkuial polief of tlia StaU : what is not its object, and what is, 879 ; 

— disBdvoDtafrea of the lodiaD student, 380 ; — importance of bii stndf of 
European ciTiIUaCion, 881 ;—paiticiilB[l; Df the English nation, 382; — be 
bag j» to leara political morsUt;, S83 ;— on euential pttrt of bis task, 
8S1 ;— an DnftiToaTable view of it to be expected, 385 ;— the UmTerEitjr 
ilaitdard identical with that of the world, ib ; — impossibility of excluding 
all religtont teaching, 886 ;— the Bible : ai a class-book, 867 ; what it is. 
88S: aiBimide to style in EngliEh composition, ib;— advice to Native 
889 ;— application of the remarks to the subject discussed, SirO. 



ForUt, Jamet, IJL.S.—Sr» SUgeqf Stmore in nUaioa to Recent EvmU,7&i. 
Frert, Mr. Wiltian, and the Bristol reformatory, IS. 

Futtth All, Shah of Persia. — His appreciatioa of, and affection for Sir John 
Ualcohn, 114, 123, 129, 131. 



Gallon, Qiptain Ihuglat, R. 'E.— Sw Anurittat Baitmy ^tlem applieahlt to 

India, 142. 
Qravei, Brigadier, and the reception of mntineen at Delhi, 352. 



ffare, Aagtatut J. C. — See E^apht : European and Indian, 6j 
JTarria, Mr. Jamu Edmond, oD the training of jmenile crimio 

toiiea, 6. 
HiU, Mr. Frtderick, his impression! of a, Tisit to Mcttray, 10. 
Eidop, Sir Thoraal, at (he battle of Hehidpoor, 188. 
Soieard, Join. — See Seformator}/ MovtmerU in England, 2. 



/mi'o.— Jnienile reformatories recommended, 28 ;— burial-grounds, 87 ;— Sir 
John Malcolm's career, 108 ;— American railway system applicable, 142 ; — 
East India Company's factories in Malabar, 2u7 ; — the monetary system, 
249 ;— the siese of Eonore in relation to recent events, 294 ;_lielps to 
acquiring the languageE, 807 1 — the mutinies, 332 i— religious instruction 
and GioTeniment schools, S68. 



Jaeab, Brigadier Oentrtd John, C.B.— See Sitge of Eonon i 

RtcerU EoenU, 264. 
Johmon, Dr. Samuel, on dictionary writing, 307. 
Jortei, Sir Harford. — See Malcolm, Sir John, 129. 



Kaye, Join WHliam.— See Malcolm, Sir John, 108. 
Kclke, W. Hailingt, A.B. — See Epilapht : European an 
Kmncdy, Lieutenant Colonel, on Indian railways, 149. 
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Ltverpool, Earl, on the cnrratic; qnMtion, 266, 
Lutoph ji% Beg, at tha Biege of Honors, 268. 



MacFarlaiu, CAarlts, — See Epitapkt : European and Itiditm, Gi. 

Mackintoeh, Sir Jama, on the line of polic; adopted in the MadraG mutiny, 

125. 
Mahomed Alt. -See Egypt and the White NUe, 29, 81. 
Maitland, Dr. Charlee.— Bee Epiiapht : European and Indian, 64. 
Maicolm, Sir John. — His difmt in public life, 108 ; — his first campaign, li ; — 

Arthur Wellesley in the settlement of MyEore, 110 ; — GiEt embassy to 
Persia, ii /—anecdote of a Persian ambassadoi at CoDstantiaople, 111; 
— the two great necessities for successful diplomacy in Persia, 112 ; — 
Tesnlt of the negotiations, 113 ; — Malcolm's popularity in Persia, 114 ; 
—appointment to Mysore, it; — first Mahratla war, 115; — life at 
Wellesley's head -quarters, 116 ; — Malcolm's influence on it, i6 ; — 
negotiations with Sindia, 117 ; — a ' Malcolm riot' at the durbar, 
118; — the Gvalior oiieEtioD, 119; — difTerence in opimon with the 
Goremor General, 120 ; — second embassy to Persia : a meeeing with 
an old friend, 122 ; — future of the embassy, 123 ; — the Madras mutiny, 
ifr ; — conflictiug opinions of Sir G. Barlow and Malcolm respecting it, 
124 ;— Sir James Mackintosh's opinion, 126 ;- Malcolm's 'assertion of 
independence,' 126 ;— third mission to Persia, 128 ;— interview with the 
Shah, 129 ;— the andience of leave, 131 ;— object and result of the 
mission, ib ;~an iuterral of repose, 132 ; — the battle of Mehidpoor, 1S3 ; — 
settlement of Malwa, 134 ;— eitracts from letters by Malcolm : to his 
wife, ii ; to Mr, William Elphinstone and to the mke of Wellington, 
136 ;— Malcolm's popularity and influence, 1S7 ;— bis leading principles, 
138 ;^results from non -accordance with them, 139 ; — appreciation of 
Malcolm's labours by the Government of India, ib ;— his reputation, 
140 ; — his opinion on ambition, ib ;— his achievements, 141 ;— ^is true 
character, ib, 

Mardlhi Victionary. — Office of a dictionary writer, 807 ;— andent lexicogra- 
phers of India, 808 ; — Molesworth's MariithI and English Dictionary : its 
copionsnesB and excellence^ 809 ; its compactness, 311 ; — rules observed in the 
adoption and rejection of words, 312 ; — constituent elements of the Mar&thl 
language, 313 ; — it« history desirable, 315 ; — history of Molesworth's 
Dictionaries, 316 ; — manner of compilation, ti ; — collection and selection of 
words and phrases, ti ;— characteristic of the author, 318 ;— literary help, 
ti ; — liberality of the Government, 319 ;^preva!ence of the hmguage, ti ; — 
its literature : poetry, 320 ; — poets, 321 ;— prose ; fables and proverbs, 
323;— anew era in Marithi literature, li,— tints on the use of the 
dictionary, 824 ;— composition, ib ;— phraseology. 325 ;— proverbs, 326 ;— 
summations, 327 ;— prefixes, 328 ;— tecLiiic^ terms, 329 ;— philological 
peouliaiities, 330 ; — similar dictionaries of other languages desirable, 332. ' 

Maw Miria Khan, and the siege of Honore, 274. 

Moletaorth, J. T.— See Mardthl Dictionary, 307, 315. 

Monetary System of British India. — The problem illustrated, 249 ;— older 
schemes and coins, 250 ;-^the present system and currency, 251 ; — the 
decimal scheme, SSa';— difficulty with the ' pie,' li ,-~-a new copper coinage 
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INDEX. 



iTed, 253 ;— the eott, 254 ;— a decimal cnirMier nndctirabte, 265 ; — 
metal onl; admUiible u » atandaid, I'A ; — lutme and qnalitiea of 



metal onl; anmiiiiiiie u a atanoani, lo ; — natnie ana qnauuea oi 

k, 25« ;— TBrialioni in mloe, ib /—gold and tih«i eoioa, 257 :— tbe 

(jlver cnrrenCT qaeition in India, 258 ;— « gold CBirener adniable and 
neeeoarr, 25S ;— bank notes, 260 ;— NaliTe dislike for tbem. 261 i— 
promiuor; nolea, ib ,- — the ' sovereign' lecommaaded, 262 ; — its credit, 
263 ; — iUtw coined M Bombaf in twentjr-eigbt yean, 16 ; — total iHtci 
comocy of India, 264 ; — anticipated result of a cbonge, il. 



Pcrno.— British miuiani to, ItO, 122, 128. 

FabiU>za, and the ' Ooloniet Agricoltt' in Switzerllmd, 3. 

Plva Kidahom, prime miniiter of Siam, 20S. 

Friney^ and MeUiod of the EttgUth Rtformaiion, — The refonnation the 
characteristic erent of the sixteenth century, 236 ; —its general aim and 
staodard, 237 ;— political and social circnmEtonces, t£ ,— character and 
reenlts, ii ; — fondamentat piobtem, 238 ; — necesEtty for a reformation, I'i; — 
the eonciliar scheme, ib ; — meoEnres of the movemeat in England, 239 ; — 
doctrinal turn of the controrersy, 240 ;— difficulty in ascertaining the 
■ease of Scripture, 241 ; — an interpreter necessary, ib ; — the Holy Spirit 
the interpreter, 242 ; — through whom ? 16 ,-— Indiridualiat ticw, 248 ; — 
Bomanist new, it ; — Calrtnist Tiew, li ;— estimate of these Yie»a by 
English reformers, it ; — the first and second vievs, 244 ; — obedience tn the 
Church, i4;— aid to pricate jodgment, 246; — the third Tiew, ib ; — 
respect for constituted authoritieE, 246 ; — the Fapal supremacy on excep- 
tion, ti ;— great cause for rererenco to existing iuEtitntiouB, 247 ; — English 
reforaen' own view, ib ; — subsequent spreod of principles of toleration, 
248 ; — Tievs respecting tbe employment of the ' secular arm,' ib. 
■ pTognttivi Woman. — Generations past and present, 157 ;— improved ideas of 
the age, 158 ;— evils and prejudices, 169 ; — preparations for matrimony, 
160 ; — early marriages, tJ ; — true ideas of marriage, 102 ; — the power of 
lore, ti ; — effects of seclosion an women, 164 ;— education, 165;— stroog- 
minded women, 166 ;—r)ghts-of- women ravings, 167 ;— Seraphina Sorts, 
U.D., and her cause, IBS ; — occupations for an increasing female popula- 
tion, 169 ; — desperate condition of two classes of noble vomen, 170 ; — 
waman'i work, 171 i— her place in tbe world, ib. 

R 

R^ormatory Movtaent in Enffland.—S«poiti, &t. reviewed, 1 ; — charscteristica 
of phihuitbropy, tb ; — its bases, 2 \ — phases in the amelioration of prison 
discipline, li ; — history of the movement : early experiments with juvenile 
criminals, 3 ;— reformatories of Europe and America, ib ; — principle over- 
looked, 4 ;— the Philadelphian Institution, ib ; — its difficulties and reverses, 
ft; — discussion of methods of train in gboys, 5 ;— advantages of the agri- 
cultural plan, 6 ;— opinion of Mr. J. E. Harries on the subject, it ;— German 
reformatories : establisbmeat of the Sanhe Hans, 7 ;— Protestant brothers 
and sisters of charity, 8 ; — French Chlonie Agrieole at Mettray, B ; -results 
of six years' operations, 10 ;~-iinpressions of a visit to the institntion, 
ii ; — its system with reference to religion, 11 ; — domestic arrangements, ift ; 
—occupations, 12 ;^sy6tem of patronage, 16;— Mr. Wheetley's opinion 
DO the system of rewatds and punishments, 13 ; — progress of France and 
Germany in the reformatory movement, A ; — progress in England, 14 ( — 
tbe voluntary principle, 14, 18 ;— neglect of large towns, 15 [— individnal 
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lament, ib /—p&rallel in the new lunatic aaylnini, 16 ; 
nduEtrial truniug of crimiaal and pBap«r children, 17 ; — English Bo- 
n Catholic reformatories, 18 ;— the KiEgswood schoo!, 19 ;— assMlable 
ata io the English system, 20 ; — Ked Lodze female school, 21 ;— 
iaion of the day id the Kiogswood and. Red Lodge iDstitutions, 22 ; — 
It lecammended for India, 23. 



Scoll, Mr, EusttU, and the Ciagswood sebool, 19. 

Siam ; Pait arid Preieni. — Sir John Boirring's Tork, 172 ; — early European 
intercanrse, ITS ; — Portagneae travelters, and their tales, i6 ; — ■ b^tly 
and horrible custom' of a ' kingdom of hoatheus,' [74 ; — early French 
tiavellers and their accounts, 175 ; — first Siamese ambassadors to Paris, 
and their mission, 170 ; — their reception and success, 177 ;— French 
embassy to convert the king, I'J ; — the Toyage, 179 ;— first esperiences ia 
Siam, 180 ; — preparations for tha reception, ISl ;— the hall of audience, 
182; — appearance of the king, i£ .'—description of Joadia, 183; — tha 
court and its ceremooies, 134, 1S6 ; — Siamese punishments, 185 ;— embassif 
of Sir John Bowring, 186 ;— letter from the king to the ambassador on hi« 
arriial, 187 ;— letter from the second king, 188 ;— reception of the embassy, 
ib ;— royoge up the Heinam, 189 ; — Srst interview with the king, ib ; 
—the king and court, 190;— the white elephant, 191 ;— Bangkok, 192; 
—climate of Siam, ib ;— the royal family, ib ;— barbarous custom, 183 ;— 
prescription for ' morbific fever,' ib; — position of the women, ib j — customs 
of the country, IM ; — its laws, 196 ; — language, 196; — education, ib ; — 
religion, 197 ;— maxims and duties of tha priestly orders, 198 ; — ideas of 
hell, 199 ; — cammercial advantages, iA ; — the commercial treaty, 200 ; — 
articles of export, 201 ;— present soveieigus : the first king, ib ; the second 
king, 203 ; — tha prime minister, ib ;— eitracts from ^e ambassador's joornal 
respecting him, 204 ; — remarks, 206. 



,— moral of the story of the siege, ib ; — the war with Mysore ; capture of 
Honore by Captain Torriano, 266 ; — arrival of fugitives from Barcelore, 
267 ;— investment of Honore by Lutoph Al^ B^, 268 ; — commencement 
of operatioBs, 269 ;— incidents of the siege, 270 ;— the armistice and its 
terms, ii ;— the ' starving onf System of Tippoo's generals, ib, note; — 
Lntoph Ally's estimate of the treaty, 271 ;— working out of his plans, 
272 ; — BDEpicious and proceedings of the English commander, >i ; — Inter- 
change of compliments, 273 ;— a new actor on the scene : Maw Hirza 
Khan, 274;— characteristic piece of oriental diplomacy, ii;— characteristic 
British response, 276 ;— the controversy cut short, 276 ; — a troity 
spy, ib, nott ; — two ■ fast' generals, 277 ;— miseries of the garrison, 
278 ;— desertions, ib ;— Nana-like treachery of the enemy, 279 ; — 
a British renegade, i* ;— pictoie of the interior of the fortress at 
this period, 280 ; — suspicions respecting the sepoys of the garrison, 
281 ;~giounda for them, 262 ; — extracts from a letter of Captain 
Torriano respecting his position, 283 ; — capture of Fortified Island by the 
enemy, 284 ;— the Mirza's. eiplanation, 285 ;— his inventive f^nins, 286 ; 
kind inquiries, and a disappointment, 287 ;— another explanation, 288 ;— 
rough challeoge from the commandant, and the reply to it, iA ; — con- 
clusion of peioce, 289 ; — continued vi^ance of the commandant, ib /—visits 
hislateantagonist,i6,'— fate of the English traitor, 290 ;— after-piece to 
the general drama of the siege, ib ; — Hirza's search for Brahmins, 291 ; — 
escape of the principal, 292 ;~-safety of the others eiUDred by Torriano, 
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293 ;— luirendef otthefort, li ;— depwliira of the garrison, 294 ;- 
utaehJDg to the Btege, 295 ;— characters of Torriano hdi) his aj 
""" " ir guiding principles, ih ; — secret of Toirinno's success. 



Tippoo's empire a chimera, ^9 ; — cause for British success in India, 
300 ;_migtAken ideas of the Natives regarding us, 301 -,~ieeent eiem- 
plification of their leDdeney, ii /—the mistato not to be wondered at. 



B loyalty ? 803 ; — power of England to punish the guilty, 
304 ; — future goTernment : the malady, ib ; — the cure, 805 ; — improre- 
meiit of the Natires, 806 ; — difBcnlties to be encountered, ib, 
Symoru, Mr. Jclmger, on the uanageiDeiil of the Kingawood school, 20. 



Taylor, Baj/ard.—Sw Egypt and Iht White NiU, 24. 

Tippoo Sultan.— Set Maitolm, Sir John, 108, 110. 

Torriano, Captain, his defence of Hanore, SG7. 

TWncT, JUv, Syiltuy.—Sea E^armatory Movement in En^(md, 6. 

w 

WeOeiley, Arthur—See Malcolm, Sir John, 110, 115. 
WellaUy, Lord.— See Malcolm, Sir John, 109, 120. 
Whtallei/, Mr., on the syitem of the Mettiay reformatory, 13. 
Wichem, Dr., and reform atories in Germany, ?• 
WiUouyhbif, Lieutenam, the hero of Delhi, 852. 
Wilton, Dr., on existing Marithl literatote, 820. 
Wiieman, Cardinal, the supposed author of ' Faiiola,' 64. 

Y 

I^oun^, Robert, founder of the Philauthropic Society, 3. - 
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